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PREFACE. 



The journey of his Majesty the King of Saxony through England 
and Scotland was so well planned and executed, and is so admirably 
fitted to give a rapid but clear view of the most remarkable things 
of these remarkable countries, that it will serve as a model for 
future travellers who have similar objects in view. Even in this 
respect, it would have been a subject of regret, had not at least a 
i^ort but accurate account i)f the nature and direction of the various 
excursions undertaken been given to the public. And this circum- 
stance, in addition to the very numerous and interesting occur- 
rences and observations, determined me not to withold from the press 
the contents of my journal, written during the rapidity of the jour- 
ney, and in a very brief style. 

The present volume, therefore^ owes its origin to no premeditated 
plan of travelling in order to write a book, and still less is it written 
and published in order to travel again, but to the circumstances alone 
akeady mentioned, together with the permission and sanction given 
to its appearance. 

The reader is not in such a case to look for complete statistical 
notices, detailed geographical or historical descriptions, and still less 
for copious political reflections ; but he is here permitted in some 
measure to participate in a journey favoured in every respect, through 
an important country favoured in many respects, and among so 
many persons who exercise a remarkable influence upon the history 
of our times. 

Had time and leisure allowed, many of the hasty sketches and 
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remarks ia the journal might have been recast and extended, and 
made in many respects more complete, but they would thereby have 
certainly lost in freshness, precision, and reality. Even in this 
respect, therefore, I have preferred leaving them in their original, 
almost aphoristic form — with very few additions — ^and the more so 
as there can be^ or is, no want of copious and accurate works on so 
civilised — ^nay, the most civilised— country in the world ; but it will 
be to me a subject of higher gratification, if the descriptions which 
I have given furnish the careful reader with what he often seeks in 
vain in works of the greatest detail — an unclouded feeUng of true, 
lively, and real circumstantiaKty ; that is, the possibility of trans- 
porting one's self in mind into the midst of the things themselves. 
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ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 

IN THE TEAR 1844. 



ITALY, FRANCE, AND ENGLAND. 

These constitute the great triad, whose influenoe and invest!^- 
tion have produced such great e£^t8 upon Germany. To examine 
and clearly to represent the relations of these remarkable countries to 
one another and to us, must therefore always continue to be one of 
the most difficult and important problems for eveiy reflecting German 
to solve. It has long appeared so to me, and was, in fact, the motive 
which determined me to take a journey to Paris, now nine years 
ago. Notwitliitanding this, I still laboured under the disadvantage 
of never yet having personally visited the most difficult of these 
countries to be thoroughly understood; and, after all, without per- 
sonal review and observation, none of the great phenomena of the 
world, and least of all the development of national peculiarities, can 
ever be thoroughly comprehended or really imderstood. 

In the course of time — ^though often late — our projects ripen; and 
the intended journey of his majesty the king very unexpectedly aftbrded 
nie the long- wished for opportunity of being all at once transported 
into the very midst of this Albion, to me hitherto unknown. 

In a comparatively short time I have been able to obtain a view 
of the capitab and rural districts of England and Scotland; nume- 
i^ous and interesting persons have come under my observation ; and I 
feel myself impelled, from all that I have seen, to deduce a result, to 
which I am far from venturing to ascribe objective perfection, but 
which must be of decided importance for the completion of MY OWN 
yiews of the world, and may at least serve to furnish many useful 
Indications to others. In truth, however, no efforts at obtaining 
a full and perfect comprehension of such immense subjects can ever 
he any thing but approximative. 

According to my notes, daily made, I shall first briefly follow the 
way which conducted me in the suite of his majesty to this remark- 
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able island, and then anticipate the relation of particulars, by endea- 
Touring to sketch a general view of the pecu£arities of the nation 
and people, of the correctness of which the subsequent details of 
what I have seen and described in the country itself may be regarded 
as an appropriate proof. 



II. 

THE JOURNEY. 



^ Hildesheim, May 22n4 1844— Midnight. 

From Dresden to Hildesheim in a day ! — about 260 miles ! The 
old fables of seven-league boots are being realised. Would that many 
of our other pleasant dreams could be realised in a similar manner ! 

We arrived in Leipzig at half-past nine o'clock. The authorities 
received his majesty. 1 met mjr second son, having previously 
taken leave of the eldest at the raiboad-station in Dres^n. 

At a quarter past two we reached Magdeburg. On leaving the 
train^ we found carriages drawn up for our use, and the Prince of 
Hesse having been presented to the kin^f, we immediatel;^ drove to 
the cathedr^Q. The outside of the ca^edral manifests its Gothio 
ori^ in the peculiarly sharp and strict style of its architecture. 
This is almost still more the case in the intenor. I have seen many 
churches more richly ornamented, but none of such a peculiarly 
severe beauty. 

The period of the erection of the church esdienda from the thir* 
teenth to the fifteenth century. Traces of Otto L, and of the Saxon 
Prince Ernest — Prince Bishop of Magdeburff and Halberstadt — are 
eveivwhere visible in the first foundation, alterations, and progress 
of the building. The church contains the large bronze tomb of 
Archbishop Ernest, by Peter Fischer. Had sculpture been deve- 
loped indqfendently from that source, without the influence of the 
Greeks, it might have become what Shakspeare is in reference to 
Sophocles. A germ fitted for the development of a beauty of a 
peculiar description imquestionably lies m the works of Peter 
Fischer and his contemporaries. The study of such works may be 
of the greatest advantage to those who embarrass themselves witn the 
supposition that there is only one ideal of beauty. 

In the porch, where this monument stands, there are, besides, 
some very admirable old sculptural ornaments. 

The enemies of Christianity and their prominent sins are symbo- 
lically expressed by figures of animals: murder is represented by an 
eagle kilhng a bird; an ape singing spells of enchantment is said to 
represent the pleasures of the world, &c., &c. 

Within, the cathedral presents to the eye a delightful architectural 
picture; and the stjle, which almost reminds one of fortifications, 
ajSbrds an opportumty for the most splendid effects of light and shade. 
Among the numerous tombs, inscriptions, and ancient i>ictures of 
all kinds, I was most struck with a Large oil-painting, which repre- 
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sents a lady of Assetyurg, who, lutvin^ been buried while etill alive, 
again came forth, and walked into tne midst of her lelatioiis and 
^unilj— whether for joy or new soirows is not added. 

We drove down agam from the cathedraL A hasty dinner — and 
as early as a quarter past three the steamnsamage bore us forth past 
the fortress called the Star— and the star of misfortune it was to 
Herr von Trenk, who was long confined a prisoner in its casemates. 

The afternoon was splendid — as the early morning £os announced 
—the company cheerfm. At Aschersleben tne Halberstadt and Bruns- 
wick lines separate; and upon the latter the ducal carriage was pre- 
pared for our reception. This carriage is constructed so as to repre- 
sent a small drawing-room richly adorned with velvet, and provided 
with two small antechambers; the whole arranged in the most conve- 
nient manner both for motion and occupation. The country, too, 
becomes much more interesting than the dull plains of Ldpzig and 
Magdeburg, tlirough which we had previously passed. Tjie Harz 
appears on ihe left, stretching away into the distance with its flat, 
sloping blue summits; patches of snow still lie on the Brocken; the 
larger hills are all green, with a beautiful foliage, and every thing 
breathes of the cheerful spring. 

At seven we arrived m Brunswick. Whilst the carriages were 
being removed from the train and provided with post-horses, the 
king wished to see the cathedral and the palace. The way leads 
through narrow streets — the houses, for the most part, with their 
gable-ends to the street, are built of wood, and of tlie most singular 
construction, rising in projecting stories one above another. We 
came to the market-place, and then to the cathedral, before which 
stands the old bronze lion. The church itself is old — ^simple — stiff, 
ahnost in the character of that ancient rigid lion. Behind, an im- 
mense lime-tree. The church contains the tomb of Henry the Lion, 
and his wife. Before the choir there stands a remarkable colossal 
candlestick with seven branches. In the ducal vault is shown 
the cofiin of the humane Duke Leopold, who was drowned in an 
attempt to save life. On the whole, the interior of this cathedral 
makes no memorable impression. 

Finally, the new ducal palace built by Ottmer. It is erected on the 
site occupied by the old one, which was burnt down, and is in the usual 
palace style, with a projecting portico supported by pillars — ^perfectly 
modem and elegant, as well as new — ^but inspires no tnought of genius. 
We passed through the interior ; the large vaulted entrance-hall is 
too low, and the stairs, made of cast iron, are, indeed, strong enough, 
but in a large building appear too light and fragile; and every art 
—even the art of life — demands attention to appearance as well as 
to reality. The ball-room is spacious and handsomely ornamented; 
the finest room in the palace, however, is a round dining-room 
inlaid with mahogany, and adorned with mirrors and gilded orna- 
ments. Evening now began to approach, the carriages had driven 

up, and, at a quarter-past eight, we rolled away in a most glorious 

b2 
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evening. The moon and Venus shone forth in all their splendour; 
a warm and glowing sunnset appeared to presage a continuance of 
fine weather; and towards midnight we arrived in Hildesheim, 
where every thine already assumes somewhat of a foreign air and 
dialect. — ^A very me supper — and, at last — repose. 



in. 

Cologne, May 24th~EreiiiDg. 
Fob the first time since the commencement of our journey, I 
have enjoyed a feeling of rest, retirement, and quiet recollection — 
and that in a walk on the Rhine bridge, late in the t?nlight, and by 
the light of Venus and the moon. Nouiing less than vehement travel- 
ling can bring one from Dresden to Cologne in two davs and a half. 
Early yesterday morning in Hildesheim, the sky, alter a splendid 
evening, was gray, misty, and cold. I proceeded a very little 
way into the ancient city, and strange and wonderful buildings 
forced themselves peculiarly on my notice. The second story pro- 
jects over the first, the third over the second, and so upwards. In 
all directions wooden houses, with the gables mostly towards the 
streets, the timbers grown brown by time, and covered with 
multifarious carvings; almost every house, too, presented its single 
or double bay windows, with highly-ornamented gables and roofs, 
full of windows, pilasters, and architectural ornaments. It would 
not be easy to find richer subjects for the scene-painter than these 
edifices and streets afibrd. I would especially recoix^mend for such 
studies the open place roimd St. Andrew's cnurch, in whose tower 
a large carved figure, covered with sheet iron painted in the bright- 
est colours, keeps watch and ward. From hence we were conducted 
to the cathedral — externally, old Byzantine; within, modem, and in 
the worst taste. The most interesting part is the old cloisters ad- 
joining, enclosing a species of campo santOy in which there is a very 
old chapel. This suggests to the mind " the tomb of all the Capu- 
lets." Opposite to this is a projecting buttress of the church, up 
which a very old wild-rose tree twines and clambers to the height 
of twenty-five feet. Its stem is strong and gray; according to the 
account of the sacristan, it numbers above 800 years, and traditions 
are connected with its branches. The veil of an empress is said to 
have been caught by its thorns, and thus the sign was given her 
respecting the place which a dream had indicated to her for building 
a church. All this, joined with the ancient masonry and the green 
earth planted with shrubs, presented a noble picture to the mind. 

In front of the cathedral there stands an old bronze column of 
the twelfth century, ornamented with historical reliefs, the work of 
Archbishop Bernard (a large and clumsy chandelier in the church is 
also said to have owed its existence to his handiwork). Undoubt- 
edly, the efforts of this man, however weak in themselves, deserve 
a more extended notice in the history of German art 
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From the church we drove to what was formerly the convent of 
St. Michael^ now a lunatic asylum, where I met with Dr. Bergmann, 
privy councillor of the medical department {Geheimer medicinal 
Rath) who is at present at ihe head of the establishment. I 
remembered that the Countess Julia Egloffstein of Hildesheim, 
which is her usual residence, had spoken of the ruins of the church, 
and the cloisters of St MichaeFs convent, as something veiy 
interestinff and picturesque. After a very hasty visit to the asylum, 
the gates leading to these ruins were also opened to us, and I can 
well believe that under favourable lights, tnose arches and walls, 
with their elder-bushes and plants, must present a most interesting 
picture, and furnish very fitvourable opportunities for the study of 
the picturesque. Our visit took place on a gloomy day, and it 
inade no particularly lively impression on our minds. Wmlst con* 
versing with Dr. Bergmann on his views respecting the physiology 
of the brain and cranioscopy, we wandered back to the carriage, 
which was ready to receive us, and at eight o'clock took our depar- 
tm-e for Biickeburg. 

The wind blew cold, the heavens looked dark and lowering, 
the fields had suffered &om a violent storm, which had burst here 
two days before and the grain was partly covered with earth, in 
short, every thing wore a gloomy ana joyless appearance. About 
ten o^clock a few chance sunbeams be^an to shea their radiance on 
the country — the old peasants' houses in the villi^es, prettily oma- 
inented with wood carvings, made a singular impression on my 
naind — one bore the date of 1518. How many events have passed 
alently over this old wood- work ! 

The country now. becomes mountainous ; on the left the Siintel, 
where Gharlema^e defeated Wittekind. The Leine flows on in its 
course, here and there an old castle amongst beautiful oaks; at 
length the Weser comes in view, and the Porta WestphaUcOf and we 
amve at the small fortress of Minden. 

^e dined here at five o'clock, and I was not a little astonished to 
fi^d in the glass cupboard of a neighbouring room in the inn, among 
many old and insignificant images and Roman remains, chiefly of day, 
^^'s interesting casts of the silver vessels of Herculaneum. The 
liddle was solved by the host most unexpectedly proving to be the 
brother of Professor IZahn. When, by the side of his maj^ty the king, 
Ileft Minden, the weather had become delightful, and indulging in 
s^Iar reflections on ihe times of ancient Germany, and the 
geological phenomena of the neighbourhood, we passed the Porta 
'^««^Aafiic«, through which ihe broad stream of the Weser flows 
Awards the sea. A large exposure of the strata of the mountain, 
^hich forms the right of the pass, presents a broad obliquely ascending 
^tum of the limestone of the Alps, which appears here consi- 
derably elevated, and slopes dovmwards in a northerly direction.^ 

The country towards Bielefeld is agreeably hilly, meadows in- 
^wpersed with corn-fields, and instead of villages, separate houses 
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scattered oyer the country, Kke the dwellings of colonists. The old 
German disUke to compulsory restrictions, and a firm attachment to 
personal independence, appears here, in this retired mode of living, 
more than in any other part of Germany. 

From Bielefeld we continued our journey by night, and as I 
enjoyed a very comfortable carriage to myself, I was free to indulge 
in repose. I fell into a deep sleep, and nrst awoke in the clear but 
cold morning. Fogs soon came on, and continued till behind 
Unna, when the sun broke forth, and under his warm and cheering 
beams, we passed through the beautiful and extraordinarily populous 
districts of Hagen and Elberfeld. The latter place, especially, 
appeared very ornamental and full of life. It stretches along tne 
vaUey, and is built on the banks of the river — its flourishing 
manufactories and trade appear in the active busde of its market, 
streets, and railway; and the handsome aspect of the people, which 
had altogether disappeared on leaving Brunswick, here again pre- 
sents itself. Our carriage and four, with the well-dressed postihons 
and their cracking whips, rattling through the town, brought the 
greater part of the popuktion to the windows and into the streets, 
and we were thus afforded a sort of general review of the people as 
we passed, sufficient to form the foundation of a casual judgment 
on the appearance of the inhabitants. 

At length, the valley of the Rhine begins to appear, like a blue 
stripe in the horizon, and further in the distance, the cathedral of 
Cologne, whilst to the south the tops of the Siebengebirge are 
dimly seen in the blue air. At four o'clock we arrived here, and 
alighted at the Rhine hotel; already I hear of invitations for his 
majesty to Brussels, and to meet Lord Dela^v^arr oq ^e coast of 
England. After a dinner elegantly served, we drove to the 
cathedral. Zwimer, the chief architect, conducted us over this 
immense work, carried on with new and increasing vigour. The 
back part of the choir is already freed from houses, and produces a 
great and noble impression upon the spectator. The plan of the 
nave and of the right-hand tower is now also become clearer. In 
the choir itself, much that was offensive to taste has been removed, 
but variegated colouring and gilded capitals and figures, not less 
oflfensive, are added. The most interestmg part of the structure, 
to me, was the way up to the gallery, which first goes round the 
whole circuit of the choir within, between the highest arches, then 
passes to the outside of the building, where it pursues its course 
round the whole external waU behind the buttresses, arches, and 
turrets of the choir. Before us was stretched out the ertensive 
ct)untry. Beneath us flowed the majestic Rhine, rolling onwards 
to the sea. Then in the evening ught the gray towers of St. 
Martin's and of the town-house, reflected the rays of the evening 
sun upon the ancient city, as it appeared through the vistas formed 
by the dark columns, arches, and turrets of this forest of stone. 
The most charming pictures were thus presented to the eye, which 
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I longed to tisansfer to paper, but a few hasty aketches were all that 
time sicflfeied me to make. 

Mack lias been already eflfected by the new works on the 
cathedral, for lliis outer gallery itself was previously altogether 
uiaccessible. May more and more means be added lor the com- 
pletion of the grand design! The church, it is said, will still 
require 2^0009000 of dolli^, and the erection of the two towers 
3,000,000 more! It was impossible to leave without casting 
another glance on the old solid tower, so splendidly adeemed, and 
stretching to half its height — after which, the declining sun com- 
pelled us to hasten over me old square-shaped Giirzenich to the hotel, 
n-om whence I then completed my soUtary walk on the bridge of 
boats, which, here stretches across the mighty flowing Rhine. 



IV. 

Brussels, May 26th---£arly. 
This sunny, but still somewhat cold Whitsun morning in Brus- 
sels, gives me a peculiar feeling. Hurried all at once from a long 
accustomed circle of existence, and in four short days transport^ 
into quite a new and foreign element. There is, after all| no other 
or better counsel than that of Goethe: — 



-Dnim sehane, froh ren^ndig, 



Dem Au^nblick io's Augel kein Venchieben 1 
Begegn' ihm schnell, wohlwoUeod wie lebendig !** 

At six o'clock yesterday morning we left Cologne. Our car- 
riages, with the baggage and servants, were sent ofi* to the railroad 
as early as fiye ; we followed shortly after, in two light 
open carriages, and as for a drive of pleasure, rolled out through 
the high and beautiful gate of the fortress of the ancient Colonia 
^S^ipmna^ defended by large towers upon its walls. The station, 
as well as the royal carriage, fitted-up like a chamber, and richly 
adorned with velvet, was gaily decorated with fla^s, and all being 
ready, we started punctually with the large eany train, which 
feayes daily at six o clock. The various tunnels on the way, neces- 
sarily engaged our attention, as they deserved, as well as the 
magnificent viaduct which spans a deep valley before entering 
•^ix-la-Chapelle, and exhibits two lofty rows of arches, one above 
another. The train was stopped in order to allow us to descend 
mto the valley, that we might have a just idea of this splendid 
^ork, which alone cost 260,000 dollars. 

A considerable number of spectators was assembled at the station, 
^We we remained for more than half an hour; amongst the number 
I recognised one of my old patients, the Frau von P***, who bas- 
oned to meet me, scarcely able to suppress her strong emotions of 
grateful remembrance and attachment. The train again proceeded 
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on its way to Vcrvieis, and there, before we anived at this frontier 
town, we inspected all the machinery for the removal of the car- 
riages, which 18 worked by steam and notified by an electric tele- 
graph. The country now became much more interesting. Valleys 
of various and characteristic forms, singular ravines, and rifts in the 
rocks, indicative of the violent commotions which had taken place 
durinff the formation of the strata, and old castles, such as Schloss 
Merode, with its numerous turrets, and an antiquated manor-house 
adorned with four round towers, furnished copious subjects for con- 
versation* 

In Venders, on Belgian soil, the king was met by Herr von 
£onneritz, the Saxon ambassador, and Count d'Hann de Steenhuyze, 
the latter of whom was deputed by the King of Belgium to conduct 
his majesty to Brussels by a special train. Here, as well as in Liege, 
and at all the successive stations, a guard of honour, with military 
music, was placed to receive the king, and give him a festive greet- 
ing. On tne other side of Li^^ we had an opportunity of ex- 
amining the powerful engine which is employed to draw tne train 
to the summit of the bne, which here reaches a height of from 
500 to 600 feet above the level of the sea. From this station the 
carriages rolled forward across a plain with a continuous but gentle 
declivity towards the sea, passing through Louvain, Tirlemont, 
and Malines, to Brussels, where we arrived at five o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

Great masses of people were assembled at the station, a magnifi- 
cent regiment of horse-guards was drawn up to salute the kmg — 
the royal carriages in waiting. Having quickly descended from the 
railroad carriages, and passed over a path covered with carpets to 
the court equipages, we proceeded through the crowded streets to 
the Hotel Belle-vue, surrounded by a troop of cavalry, and amidst 
ihe joyful peals of the church bells. At the hotel, again, a guard 
of honour was stationed, and soon after, the King of the Belgians 
paid a visit to our most gracious sovereign. In the meantime our 
carriages and servants also arrived from the railroad, and forthwith 
all the uniforms and court dresses were to be unpackedi to dress for 
a state dinner at the palace at half-past six. 

We were presented to their gracious majesties. The dinner was 
splendid (some fifty covers), and the entertainment was opened by 
tne performance of the overture to * Oberon,* by the royal band. 1 
was most agreeably placed beside a M. Couet, directeur de la Kste civile. 
He appeared to me to be a young and interesting man. I was in- 
debted to him for many useful and agreeable explanations. After 
dinner, the king entered into a long conversation with me. His 
majesty, by whom we were all invited to Laeken, expressed 
himself very favourably resecting the state of science in Ger- 
many, and added the expression of his desire to facilitate and pro- 
mote, by every means in his power, the cultivation of the physical 
sciences in his own states. The king gives the impression of a re* 
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fined, GftQtious, and ^cperienoed man of the world. He is in his 
£ftj-fifth year, of healthy and vigorous appearance, and, like almost 
the whole of ihe Cobuig race, possesses a good fiffare, rather above 
the middle stature. Her majesty the queen is smiul in stature, but of 
very agreeable exterior, and her features strongly resemble those 
of her &ther, Louis Philippe. It was about ten o'clock yesterday 
evening when we came home from dinner — a dinner which as far 
anticipated the season as it prolonged the day, for there were 
ortolans and other similar rarities, strawberries, grapes, and peaches, 
of the richest description, together with all Uie choicest productions 
of the spring. 

This morning being clear, but somewhat cold, induced the king 
to indulge in a walk through the city, in company with Herr von 
Eonneiitz, whom I joined. We traversed the park, with its beau- 
tiful tall lime-trees, and then a part of the new botdevards^ all 
covered with new and elegant bmldings, chiefly erected on specu- 
lation, but for the most part waste, and uninhabited. Having 
turned from thence into the old town, my steps were irresistibly 
attracted towards St. Gudule, and we entered the cathedral, where, 
foitunately, the service had not yet commenced. I asain made 
my way to the magnificent pulpit, the recollection of whose splen- 
did wood carvings had been ever fresh in my memory since I had 
seen them nine years before, and the poetical conception of the 
"work again filled my mind with admiration. It is true I felt that 
the first impression had, in the mean time, insensibly strengthened 
in my mind, and that the reality no longer corresponded fully to the 
ideal. The idea of employing the whole materials from the wide- 
spreading tree of knowledge, wtiOBe stem constitutes the pedestal, to 
the desk, borders, and canopy of the pulpit, for depicting the history 
fiom the loss of Paradise to the triumph of faith, had formerly 
appeared to me as an extremely remarkable Christian myth, founded 
npon a deep view of human development and transitions, and it still 
made a powerful impression; but, on the other hand, I now per- 
ceived that the execution, although admirable and beautiful in all 
its parts, was altogether deficient in that peculiar beauty which 
belong to the plastic arts. The inward &ncy had, indeed, richly 
supphed all these deficiencies, and lent the captivating forms of a 
^ner and nobler art to the figures of Adam and Eve, as well as to 
that of the Virgin above, enthroned upon the crescent moon, and 
^lUng the snake; the reality, however, tell &r short of the beauties 
which fiincy had idealised— every where progress I 
^ The lofty arches of the church still continued to produce a de- 
lightful impression, notwithstanding the new white colouring, which 
had better been omitted; and the magnificent painted glass in the choir, 
"With its historical delineations, charmed me as much as ever. We 
would willingly have delayed, in order to examine many of these 
beauties more in detail, but the pious congregation began to as- 
" ' 'e, and great care is here taken to prevent every species of 
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interruption. On leayin^ the church, it was just the proper time 
to visit the market, and to take a survey of the sjjlencud old town 
house. In proceeding thither, we passed directly into the heart of 
this city, where the Parisian luxuries exhibited for sale in the cellars 
and on the stalls, all open, even on this Whitsimday morning, the 
multitude of buyers and sellers pursuing their busy occupation, 
the nationality of the dress, the women with the huge, bright brass 
pitchers, in wnich water is here carried, the large and singular two- 
wheeled cars, with one horse — ^all this for the first time realised the 
Uvely impression of a foreign populous capital. The town house 
is a truly maffnificent edifice. The tower was in the course of re- 
paration, and the lower part still surrounded with scaffolding; the 
ornamental spire, with its beautiful filigree work, was already 
finished. On this occasion I was particularly struck with the forti- 
fication style of the cornices, windows, and turrets of the building, 
which are, as it were, sublimed and elevated to the ornamental; so 
that the combination and result of the whole, and the peculiar deli- 
cacy and execution of the whole structure, were sufficient to engage 
long consideration. Time, however, prised, and we returned to 
the hotel. 

The same day — Erening. 

After breakfast the royal carriages sent for our use were in waiting, 
and the whole party again drove to the town house, when the king 
was this time formally received by the city guards and the authorities, 
and conducted through the interior. A variety of stairs, passages, 
and chambers were ascended and passed through, but the interior 
disappointed the expectations of interest awakened by the exterior: — 
council-chamber— did tapestry — pictures of no value — ^nothing more. 
We next proceeded to the Geographical Institute of M.Vandermaelen, 
t private individual of great wealth, who, in connexion with his 
brother and brother-in-law, has got together a very large collection. 
The series of maps, especially of Belgium, appeared to be very re- 
markable. His collections m mineralogy, omithol<^y, and ento- 
mology were by no means small, to which may be added a number of 
sculls belonging to persons of foreign nations, and a variety of ana- 
tomical preparations; and finally, his magnificent forcing-houses and 
beautiful garden were shown to his illustrious visiter. M. Vander- 
maelen is at present engaged in publishing a number of new, exten- 
sive, and beautifully engraved maps of Belgium, which, to judge by the 
rich materials at his disposal, must be possessed of the highest merit. 

On taking leave of our host, we next drove to the public Botanic 
Garden, whose hot and green-houses I had seen with pleasure nine 
years before. It still contained magnificent specimens of palms, a 
tall caryota urens^ a splendid harofsus jflabellifarmis, a huge panda- 
nnsy beautiful bamboos, an affove^ wmch had produced a flower- 
gtalk more than ten ells high, as well as a small atianas, firom Manilla 
(hoftenberffia strobilacea^y which bears small edible fruit, about the 
size of the cones of a pme tree, on very slender stems. These and 
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many otlieis lichlj rewarded oar visit The situation of the garden 
and Its houses is one of great beauty and magnificence. 

We next proceeded to the beautiful palace formerly belonging to 
the Prince of Orange, and which, with all its treasures displays, I 
had seen nine years before. It is now empty, become the property 
of the city, and used as a place for exhibiting the productions of 
native industry {Magazm d^indusirie). There was an exhibition 
in the palace, consisting of the most various objects, and embracing 
the whole range of Be%ian manu&ctures and arts: pictures, musi- 
cal instruments, dolls, porcelain, jewellery, <&c., &c. Every one 
contributed something, and things of little value to the owner, or 
supplied by the benevolent, are presented in order to form materials 
for a lottery, and the produce of the tickets is applied to the support 
of the poor. We, as may be supposed, bought some tickets — I, in 
the hope-— of winning nothing. 

Op last visit was to the royal palace, where we had dined on the 
previous day, in order to examine the pictures: — ^In the saloons and 
chambers in the front of the house, there was nothing of importance 
— ^a few good pictures were found in those looking to the gardens. — 
Among the landscapes, a large Alpine landscape, by Schirmer, 
(1839) was the most distinguished. Among the nistoncal subjects, 
a very recent work by Ary Schefler (1844) most fixed our atten- 
tion. The subject is the Harper and Mignon, The whole is 
admirably handled, and the effect imposing; — the wasted body, but 
mental vigour of the old man, and the poor but wonderous child, 
with the fire of genius in her look. A picture by Gkllait did not 
correspond to my expectations, and quite as little two large pieces 
by Verboekhoven (one representing horses attacked by wolves, and 
the flecond a tiger). There was also a picture, by Braekcleer, of the 
dtadel of Antwerp, after the siege, on a very large scale; another of 
similar size, by Cormans, of a subject taken firom the Crusades; and 
many others. As I have just said, the only pictures which appeared to 
*»eto possess any real interest, were those of Schirmer ana Schefier, 
and particularly the latter* 

An hour was still at our disposal, and I availed myself of it to visit 
one of the most distinguished literary men whom Brussels possesses — 
Professor Quetelet. He resides in the observatory, of which he is the 
director, and appears to be very agreeably circumstanced, both in his 
house and garden. Two spirits, besides the spirit of science, soon made 
^ at home with each other— Gothe and Lindenau — with both of 
whom, especially the latter, Quetelet had been very intimate. It was a 
g^^t pleasure to me to be here made acquainted with the latest la- 
Wrs of the Academy of Brussels. I was shown the very recent prize 
^y of a young man of the name of "Verloren' (Lost), in 
which the circulation of the blood in insects, my discovery, is treated 
St length, and illustrated by beautiful drawings. I trust his efforts 
^ not be " Lost'* ( Verloren) to the cause of science. We then 
^i^dered the beautiful astronomical instruments, the admirable 
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apparatus for measuring the power of the magnetism of the earth, 
the delicate electrometers for ascertaining the electric tension of the 
atmosphere, the iJiermometers and barometers in all their various 
forms, &c. Osier's anemometer was quite new to me, which deter- 
mines not merely the direction and strength of the wind, and the 
quantity of the rain which falls, but is self-registering; and by means 
of a very subtle piece of mechanism, graphically records the results 
on a metal plate marked with lines for that purpose. 

Quetelet was also invited to dinner at Laeken, from whom I was 
now obUff ed to part, but only to meet again at the palace ; and to-day, 
between him and the Countess Beaufort (lady of the director of the 
Academy of Arts), I had a still more a^eeable place than yesterday. 
After dinner there was a long conversation : I made the acquai nt a n ce 
of Count Beaufort also, and was introduced to Major Bomnann, from 
Saxony, who at present is in service in the Artillery, either here or 
in Antwerp. He had come to Belgium for no other reason than to 
be present and take part in the bombardment of the citadel of 
Antwerp. 

It was drawing near ten o'clock before we reached our hotel. 



V. 

Ostend, May 28tii,^ 1844, Half-past Five o'Clock— -Morning. 

Eably yesterday morning, in Brussels, for the first time since the 
commencement of our journey, or for a long time previously, I felt 
myself indisposed. The night had been past almost wholly without 
sleep, and I only recovered on reading Timoleon in Plutarch. How 
powerfully does the conscious life of the soul work upon the uncon- 
scious I During the tedium of the night, I longed for my Plutarch; 
but, unfortimately, there was nothing at hand except Kohl's " Travels 
in Endand;" and it is impossible to state how much worse I became 
on reading the accounts which the book contains of Manchester and 
the treadmill of its prison. Early in the morning, Plutarch breathed 
around me the fragrance of balsam, and soon after I was actually well 
again. 

About nine o'clock we went to see the Duke of Aremberg's palace. 
The duke himself, this high and mighty noble, whom even the 
king treats as his equal, was not at home; and we were therefore 
the better able, without interruption, to visit the splendid apartments 
and galleries of his house. There were to be seen in all directions, 
stairs, galleries, drawing-rooms, and chambers; richly adorned fur- 
niture of the most costly description, especiaUy splendidly inlidd work 
of various kinds and materials; vases of all sorts and of great value, 
from Herculaneum and Japan: in short, all that wealth could com* 
mand, but not always equally remarkable for chasteness and refinement 
of taste. The whole was completed by a riding course adorned with 
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variegated beds of camellas. To us the paintings were ihe most at- 
tractive, of which the house contains a very considerable number ; 
many of these I had examined nine years before widi attention and 
pleasure. Many alterations, however, have been made within that 
time. The house was not then so splendid ; and from the gallery 
itself many mctures have been taken away, and many added to its 
collection. TThe most valuable is a small but splendid cattle piece by 
Potter — ^a little ^em — admirable for the great simplicity, faithfulness, 
and care with which nature is portrayed, as well as for the fine taste 
dispkyed in its execution. A broad W aterfidl, bvEverdinger, is very 
beautifid — the compodtion spirited and clear. Then the head of Sir 
Thomas More, by Rubens, a small but very masterly painting. 
Along with these must be mentioned the Cure of Tobias, by Rem- 
brandt; and a piece with fibres, by Ostade. A small bust of 
Marie Antoinette, by Corzaki, made a sombre impression on our 
minds. She is represented in the simple and dark dress which 
she wore in her last hours previous to ner execution. 

At ten o'clock this morning, before leaving Brussels, I conducted 
the king to Quetdet, at the observatory, where his majesty was 
afforded an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the new and 
important instruments connected with meteorology, and from thence 
we drove to Laeken. On our arrival the ofier of a promenade with 
the royal &inily in the park was cheerfully accepted, and we enjoyed 
the pleasures of its shady walks, agreeable fountains, delicious flower* 
Ms, and interesting forcing-houses. A rich defeufter dmaioire was 
at length served, and immediately afterwards ms majesty took his 
Wve;^ we expressed our gratitude, and the carriages conveyed us to 
the railroad station at three o'clock. The train arrived, and with it 
our travelling-carriages and servants; we entered, and in a short 
time reached Malines. Here we visited the great store-houses at 
the station, the immense stores of rails, wheels, steam-boilers, &c. 
^veiy thing connected with the railroad is here the absolute pro- 
perty of the government, and not of a society of shareholaers. 
Shortly afterwards we pr<x5eeded on our journey, and found our- 
selves m Ghent at five o'clock. 

Ghent is a place which, together with Louvain, I would willingly 
We been able to see for a longer time, and to know more thorougUy. 
These towns are the seats of Sie two universities of Be^um, which 
have many able professors in the departments of natural history and 
Kiedicine, and are said to exhibit a decisively antagonistic character in 
^Wir spirit and tendency. Ghent is said to l>e more under ecclesiastical 
influence, whilst Louvain adopts a more independent and f reethinking 
<^ouise. On a railroad journey of this description it was impossible 
^ think of a very minute ins^tion. True, there were in Ghent 
^ot merely a guard of honour in waiting, but carriages also, which 
^ere ready to convey us through the city, and to afibrd us im oppor- 
^ty of taking a hasty view of the things best worthy of attention; 
"Ut even so, it was not possible to realise my wish. The first object 
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of attractkm was the dtj palace, toirhich at die same time a theatre 
is attached. The irhote ananflement is splendid — in the st^^Ie of 
the time of Louis XIV.; the laige saloon o£ the palace^ with its 
rich gilding ornamented ceiling, and puiple draperies, seemed 
to be espeoallj adapted lor grana festiye occarions aiid balls. Not 
£ur from nence the new law courts were pointed out to us, the build- 
ing of which is just c<»nmenoed. We next proceeded to the uniyer- 
ritj; the building is large, adorned witk a noble pordco, and 
contains very considemble collections in the Apartments of natural 
history, anatomy, and the physical sciences. Tne faculties received 
his majesty the king, the professors of comparative and human ana* 
tomy greeted me kindly, and would gladly have opened to me their 
treasures ; but our visit was only for a moment— circumstances 
were imperative. 

From thence we drove to the beauinoffe^ a remarkable demi-conven- 
tual corporation of women, which has come down firom the thirteenth 
century to the present times, like one of those old melancholy-looking 
gable-nouses among the el^ant buildings of recent days. This de- 
scription of society was by no means rare even in Germany fsxan 
the twelfth century; they were called JBeffuhies (also Begtdten, or 
8oul'Women\ imd probably took thm origin in those times of war 
and disturbances when so many women were deprived of male pro- 
tection, and because the religious tendencies of the age demanded 
and promoted the formation of such congregations. The foundation 
in Ghent may be the largest and most complete eadsting. The 
number of small houses, which are surrounded by an old enclosure 
usually shut, is very considerable, and in each of these houses, fur- 
nished with large glass windows, five, or six, or more sisters live 
together. Their dress consists of a sim^de blue-gray gown, with a 
large white head-dress. The most of them appeared already ad- 
vanced in life; the one who conducted us round was very loquacious. 
We saw the arrangement of their dwellings, which is simple enough. 
They dress their food in the kitchen of each house in common, but 
each eats apart before and on the falling leaf of a sort of 
small cupboard, and with the face towards the walL The produce of 
their work, whatever it may be, goes to the benefit of the commu- 
nity, and they are also ready to attend and nurse the sick when 
applied to for that purpose. The first year after entrance is a novi- 
ciate, and during this period they are allowed to leave the society at 
any time; and even at a later period, when fully admitted, tney 
majr depart firom the institution, under certain conditions. After 
having taken a hasty view of the whole, it leaves behind a weak and 
strange impression. We passed, too, for a moment into the old 
church, which stands opposite the dwellings of the sbters, and be- 
longs to the foundation. The be^uines appeared there like spectres, 
with their large white head coverings — ^what means their devotion? 

From the beguinage we drove to the larg^e, richly adorned, but 
by no means beautifiil cathedral, where the high clergy received his 
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majesty at the door, and, preceded hj two of the o£5oera of the 
cathe&al cairyixig heavy silver maoes, conducted the king through 
the mukitade pressing around on all sides to gratify their curiosity. 
Ihe intmor of the douxch is overioaded with marble decorations of 
a heavy, tastdess description — white statues and balustrades upon a 
graygroond — amonotcmouSymdaadiolyaspectl The statues of Di> 
quesnay, and others too, and numy of the did pictures, possess very 
little intexest or value. All at once, howev^, the folding doors o£ 
a side chapel are thrown open, and then in all its splenwur beams 
forth the glorious picture ot John von £y ck — that mysterious lamb 
—the welUspring of life: the win^ of the picture I had seen and 
admired in Berlin years ago. This is a picture of which no copy 
can ever give an idea in any de^Dee adec^uate, the depth of this mys- 
tery is so entirely peculiar and spiritual m its execution. What se- 
lenity, tenderness, and love in the figures ! and what richness and 
perfection in the accessory objects! — the city in the distance is a 
new Jerusalem; the vines and the lowly vegetation which clothe 
the ground, &c., &a I had formed great anticipations^ but the re* 
ali^ &r exceeded ihem alL 

There is another picture attributed to Hemling, which, however, 
is unworthy of mention along with this. We were shown, besides, 
the massive but coarse font m which Charles V. was baptised, and 
then returned to the railroad, which brought us to Bruges in an 
hour. 

Here the crowds and thronging of the people were still greater 
than in Ghent, for a splendid regiment of cuirassiers was drawn up 
at the station, and sent forward an advanced party to clear the way, 
as we were conducted into the city in open carriages drawn by horses 
splendidly caparisoned. Some sort ot protection was on tms occa* 
sion not superfluot», for an immense throng collected around the 
carriages, and often barred the possibility either of coming out or 
going forward. 

We first visited the splendid monuments of Charles the Bold and 
his dan^ter, Mary of Burgundy, which stand in a side chapel of 
the Church of^dtre Dame. The large figures of j^t and bronze on 
the dark stone ground of the sarcophagus have a majestic appearance. 
How rich does the magnificent armour appear, how elegant the 
hright escutcheons aroui^ 1 One naturally reflects, during the visit 
to£is tomb, of the haughtiness and vain-glory of this pnnce, who 
was at last defeated bv the poor Swiss I 

Directly opposite the church stands the very ancient Hospital of 
St. John, where Memling* the painter was once nursed during 
a dangerous iUness, and where, from a feeling of gratitude, he 

* This celebrated painter is usually called Hemling ; but in tlie " Notice des 
tableaux qui composeni la mus^e de VhdpUal civil de St. Jean*' it is conclusively 
proved that his name was really Memling, and that the change took place in 
consequence of the M being written in a form which was afterwards mistaken 
for an H. 
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painted and left beliind several valuable jnctuies.^ We were con- 
ducted to a small room in the basement, which contains a considerable 
number of paintings by other ardsls, as well as some of Memling's; 
but we there saw works of this old master which opened up to me Jus 
inmost beinff and the finest feelings of his soul, in such a way as 
I never could have learned them from his pictures in the Boissiere 
collection. The ^reat mystical nainling ol St. Catherine, an altar- 

flece with wings, is especially splendid. The figure of St. John in 
^tmos, which forms the subject of the left wing, is enchanting. 
The prophet, clothed in a reddish-white garment, is sitting in an 
attitude of repose, his thoughts full of heavenly things, his hands 
resting quietly upon one anouier, and his fervent eyes u^ifted to Grod. 
The other wing represents the martyrdom of St. John the Evan- 
gelist. The inside too, particularly of the riffht winj?, presents 
something beautiful and grand in the figures of the benendaries. 

It woiud be impossible to pass without notice a very remarkable 
box, made in the torm of a house, containing relics of St. Ursula. On 
all sides it is adorned by the hand of the great and pious master^ 
Memling, and tells the history of the saint and tlie 11,000 virgins, 
in several pictures, as rich as they are ornamental. There is the 
beautiful picture of the landing of the virgins at Cologne, in which 
that old city itself is admirab^ depicted. The gate of St Martin 
and the cathedral are clearly before the eye. ]?ext, the ships in 
which the virgins are sufiering martyrdom, shot down by soldiers 
armed with cross-bows, the whole inviting and deserving of long 
and careful examination, which press of time did not, unfortunately, 
allow me to bestow on these beautiful treasures. 

From St John's we drove to the Palais de Justice, which con- 
tains the remarkable chimney-piece, magnificently adorned with 
large wood-carvings. It is of the date of the sixteenth century, 
and is said to have oeen the work of a prisoner. The name of the 
man is forgotten and unknown, but tne King of the French has 
now eiven orders to take casts of his works, and to transfer the 
models to Versailles. Every spectator is delighted with the silent 
language of his mind. 

Unfortunately, the evening light began to fiide as we entered the 
room, which, independently of that, is not well lighted ; nevertheless, 
the figures stood splendidly out in all the originality of a species 
of art to the development of which, the study of Gfrecian models 
can have contributed nothing. To the right appear Maximilian 
and Margaret of Burgundy; over the centre of the chimney-piece, 
Charles V. B^ow me chief figures are some charming reuevos 
in marble, and numerous architectural ornaments of various de- 
scriptions. 

Last of all, in the neighbouring town house, we visited the grand 
hall with its splendid roof of lofty pointed arches, and gilded ca^tals ! 
The lower part of the walls, inaeed, do not at all corre^nd to the 
admirable conception and beautiful execution of the root ! Thus it 
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is tmiveraallj both in aichitecture and life. There are few thincs to 
be found in which all the parts harmoniBe as they properlj shomd. 

How many objects were there still in Bruges worthy of study, in 
the exterior of its ancient churches, palaces, and council-house, and 
in the peculiar physiognomy of the whole city I Even as we drove 
lapidly through we streets and squares, many interesting pictures 
presented themselves, in which ihe old stone gables of the houses 
with their Gothic arches, lofty churches, and occasional trees in the 
streets combined to form the delightful and the picturesque; but all 
pasBed away from our eyes in a moment. 

The population also was before us, for the noise of our carriages 
and cuiiassiers brought the whole town to the windows and doors. 
The countenances of the people are full and oval, and the figures of 
the women fine. Our cortege^ however, drove rapidly to the lailroad; 
the regiment saluted the king, and at nine o'clock we were at Ostend, 
in the Hdtel des Baios, near the harbour. A fiill-dress dinner, at 
which the officers of the steamboats awaiting his maiesty's arrival 
were present, served to keep us cheerful tilTlate in Vie night, and 
in the mean time our three travelling carriages were put on board. 

During the night I was more than once aroused by the roaring of 
the wind, and the heavy beating of the sea ; and the weather, which 
was yesterday fine and sunny, appears to-day to have become cold 
and windy ; notwithstanding, we propose to be on board before seven 
o'clock ; and I shall now discover whether the wish for a favourable 
voys^e be realised or not, which friend Regis sent me a few days 
ago in the words of Horace: — 

" Sic te divapotens Cypri 
Sic fratres nelenie, liictda sidera 
Ventoramqiie regat pater, 
Navis, 6 CARUM mihi 
Quae fers." 



VI. 

ENGLAND. 

Befobe proceeding, in the following pages, to give a written ac- 
count of my daily observations and experience, according to time and 
place, in various excursions through the length and breadth of the 
island, I consider it highly imj^rtant to a clear understanding by 
others, and for my own satisfaction, to sketch a general view of the 
^hole; that it may appear as distinctly as possible what that properly 
?peaking is, from whicn this remarkable country obtains and receives 
its peculiar character — ^wherein its individuahty conspicuously ap- 
pears; and, finally, on what local and historical causes this individu- 
ality is founded. 

ii such a sketch I caniiot by any means aim at a complete scien- 

c 
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tafic description— *an investigation exhausting the depth of the sub* 
ject ; for tnis would demand very different studies^ journeys, and 
circumstances: all that I have in view is, to convey a general con- 
ception and a faithful representation of my idea of the country, as 
presented to me in real life; in a word, views of men and society 
fortunately obtained ; or, more exactly, general remarks characteristic 
of the physiognomy and physiology of England. 

I acknowlS^ tnat, although well acquainted with much already 
written respecting England, I was by no means satisfied in r^renoe 
to those high demands, which seem to me necessary to a prv^)er un* 
derstanding of the country as a whole; and this is the reason wKy 
I foimd England so very m£ferent from all my previous conceptions. 
May what is here offered, although still very miperfect, produce a 
concentrating influence on the minds of those who have already 
visited the country, serve as an expanding preparation for those 
who may hereafter travel thither, and by aU others be received as a 
general view drawn after nature, and find &vour and acceptance. 

I commence after the old Hippocratic method, with some observa« 
tions on the soil, air, and water of great Britain. — ^The history of a 
people and of its peculiarities, can, after all, be only truly compre- 
hended, when we nave gained a true idea of the physical character- 
istics of their country. I had already learned mucn on this subject 
from the works of otners; but in sucn things, personal observation, 
accompanied by the enlightened and enlightemng remarks of well- 
informed men, is of infinitely more value than any thing which can 
be derived from the communications of others. I have had this ob- 
servation variously and repeatedly confirmed by many circumstances 
connected with these considerations. This was the case, for example, 
in reference to the nature of the whole outline of this island, which is 
daily growing in power and importance. Each new and well-exe- 
cuted map appears to present the most careful and accurate repre- 
sentation of tne country, and yet a very different idea of this " sea- 
girt isle" arises in the mind of the renectine spectator, on his per- 
sonal examination of the real boundaries ana relations between land 
and sea. 

Where has that immense influence been ever duly weighed or 
clearly explained, which the general outline of a continent or of 
a country m its relation to the sea has produced, and will always 
continue to produce upon its historical development? Since the 
example given by Ritter, geography has been treated in this 
respect with greater intelligence. It is certain^ however, that 
Europe never would have become the centre of human civilisation, 
had it not been for the peculiarity of its figure and situation^ so 
remarkably surroimded by seas, and stretching almost like the out- 
line of a human form, between the northern and southern waters. 
There are elements enough of a similar description in its outlines 
by land and sea, which again abimdantly prove m how far England, 
of all European states, is by far the best adapted to attain the greatest 
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possible development in naval power and in the arts of navigation. 
One of the most important elements of this progress, and one which 
has not hitherto been treated with that aegree of care which it 
deserves, and to which mj attention has never been directed either 
by maps or descriptions, consists in the number and variety of those 
bays and arms of the sea, which, like deep rivers, penetrate far into 
the interior of the country. 

It is only when one has made the circoit of the Elnglish coasts by 
land or sea, and has had daily opportunities of observing what sharp 
and decisive limits are drawn between sea and land, and how few 
opportonities are offered for such free transition from one to the other 
as might naturally be supposed would exist from their absolute 
contact; it is only when one has seen that no ship can come to land, 
and sometimes not even a boat touch the coast, and that no one can 
pass from land to sea without the greatest danger, that any idea can 
be formed of the vast importance and immense naval value of those 
bays and inlets which constitute, as it were, the connecting link, 
and fieusilitate reciprocal communication. The coasts are often inac- 
cessible in consequence of dangerous sand-banks; the restless surge 
at other places beating on the rocky shore under the influence of 
the smallest breeze, prevents the possibilitv of passing either from 
land to sea or from sea to land, whilst in other places again, steep or 
piedptous rocks, or a strand strewed with pieces of rock, make all 
approach imposdble. It is only when all these obstructions to in* 
tercourse between land and sea, even on the ordinary coast, have 
been personally seen and examined in nature, that the importance 
and advantage of such ameliorathg^ intermediate mHrumentality 
can be fully and clearly understood. Within these bays the 
ntging waves become gradually calm^ by means of them even 
the largest diips are able to ascend so far mto the country that the 
productions of the remotest quarters of the world are conveyed into 
the very heart of ihe national industry, and the manufactures of the 
looms and forges of Great Britain are received and earned to the 
63:tremities of the earth; on their banks it is that sites are chosen 
for the fomidation of great and flourishing cities, and the most 
ddmiiable situations affi>raed for the building and repairs of ships. 

Let us lay before us the map of England and Scotland and 
reckon the multitude of bays — ^wmch, like vast rivers of salt water, 
stretch far into the land ; these inlets, sometimes short, and some- 
times long, known by the names of rivers, friths or mouths, which 
indent the country; let us also have the opportunity of personal in- 
spection and observe how gradually their sea nature passes over, and 
changes into, that of the interior, and much will be gained towards 
^ understanding of the original destination and callmg of England 
^^ a country of naval power and mistress of the seas. It wilithen 
w seen how often the wild and stormy sea which beats against 
P^pitous rocks, as at Dartmouth, becomes at last as still as a pond, 
^d temiinates among rich meadows and woody hills, or how that 

g2 
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which rushes on between dan^roos sand-banks, fiirther on its course, 
becomes a deep and safe harbour, and laves the docks of im* 
mense trading cities, as at Idverpool and London, and the convic- 
tion will always become stronger that it is only a people to whom 
nature has offered so many facmties for intercourse between sea and 
land, that can have obtained the call, to struggle with all their 
might and all their skill to obtain and secure naval pre-eminence. 
I must further add, as a particular element in the formation of these 
bays, that they only receive the waters of very small rivers, and 
often nothing more than large brooks, and thattney are therefore far 
more permanent in their form, and better calculated for havens and 
harbours of refuge for ships, as such small streams are incapa- 
ble of choking up or even sensibly lessening the depth of such bays 
by any quantity of sand which they can convey, whilst in the case 
of great rivers, the processes of accumulation, of deposit, and the for- 
mation of deltas at their mouths, are continually going forward. 

Having thus, by personal observation of me coasts and bays, 
obtained an important element for the proper understanding of 
England and the English people in particular, I must now fiirther 
remark, that these coasts are better fitted than most others to 
afford the most complete view of the great phenomena of the ocean 
in general, as exhibited in the whole crust of the earth. ' The 
perpetual motion of the sea, the rhythmical beat of its waves, 
the vast power of its surge, and the wondrous relations of its ebb 
and flow, are things wmch have here first become thoroughly- 
intelligible to me, and I reckon all this as a real and substantial 
contribution to the means of comprehending the life of the earth in 
general. 

In order to form some idea of the violence of the waves, how 
much better than any description or study of drawing is it, to 
stand upon a precipitous rock a few hundred feet above the sea, and 
to be made aware of the traces which, during storms, the breakers 
have left behind, even at such an elevation above the surface of 
the water — or to stand upon the huge breakwater in Plymouth 
Sound, and to see the places where immense blocks of stone, from 
sixty to eighty tons weight, or even the hull of a stranded ship, 
have been thrown completely over the breakwater by the violence 
of the sea. Here, also, I first acquired a clear idea of the word 
tide^ which is for ever in the mouths of English sailors, of currents, 
of the ebb and flow, which sometimes obstructs and sometimes 
favours the voyage, and exhibits so great a variety on the 
English coasts that, even deep in the bays, it usually causes an 
alternating difference of twelve to fifteen feet in the water level 
— while, in other places, the difference is as great as thirty, or 
sometimes more than thirty feet; nay, in the Bristol Channel, by 
a combination of peculiar circumstances, the tides rise to a height 
such as occurs in no other place upon the earth, and cause a differ- 
ence of sixty feet between the highest and the lowest level — ^the 
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highest flood and the lowest ebb — ^to which I shall hereafter more 
particukrlj advert in my joumaL These constitute a series of 
phenomena which, in all their reality, may be said to have been new 
to me, although I had read much on these and similar subjects, and 
had seen some of them, but on a very small scale, in the inland seas. 

To the eye of the observing traveller, another effect of the sea 
will soon be visible, to which travellers in general have paid but 
little, if any attention. I refer to its operation upon the climate. 
It is no doubt surprising, on arriving from the continent, to observe 
a mildness of climate m England, such as to allow no snow in 
winter to lie upon the plains, and little firost, in a degree of latitude, 
in which we have snow upon the ground for months on the main- 
land, and often enough experience cold of 20° (Reaumur). This 
peculiarity of England, and even of Scotland, by which vegetation, 
agriculture, the structure of houses, and the mode of life are so 
materially affected, arises from the influence of the surrounding sea 
alone; from the restless motion of this blood of the earth, wnich 
constantly sends its warm streams into cold regions, and cold 
streams into warm. In the Atlantic Ocean a warm current con- 
fitantly sets from the equator in a westerly direction, meets the 
<Joast of South America, traverses the Gulf of Mexico, coasts the 
fihoxes of North America, at about 50° of north latitude again 
takes an easterly direction towards the Azores, and in the most 
northerly part of its course preserves a degree of heat from 4® to 
5° (Reaumur) warmer than the surroimding ocean. From this ocean 
stream, and the influence of the great North Sea in general, which 
Deyer freezes, and therefore never fells below Zero (Reaumur), the 
British Isles receive a greater proportion of heat than the sloping 
^ys of the sun of themselves would bestow. Intense cold, and 
long-continued snow are comparatively rare; but the atmorohere is 
pregnant with innumerable particles of water, and unburdens 
itself in tedious fogs and continuous rain, in fogs which, moreover, 
often assume in England a very peculiar form. In the neighbour- 
hood of the Isle of MuU, I had an opportunity of witnessing a 
% of this description on a fine July afternoon, a period when logs 
^th us are wholly imknown. This mist came suddenly on, spread 
over the sea, continued for more than an hour, and then assumed 
&e foim of clouds. When these fogs are thick and of long con- 
tinuance, they are extremely dangerous to ships; and I may add, 
^t they are clearly distinguishable from what in our climate we 
are accustomed to call fogs, by their smoky appearance and their 
^nitish-gray colour. 

The land of this island, however, presents objects still more 
^orthy of consideration and admiration than even the sea. This 
|s especially the case in reference to Ae earth's structure, and the 
h^ry of her revolutions, so legibly written in the stratification of 
her rocks; and, finally, the examination and review of the 
^iieral and coal beds present opportunities for the most varied 
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investiffations. I liad previously made myaeif acqu^nted with 
many facts oomiected with tbis subject. I was aware what won- 
derful changes the convulsions of the earth in this country had 
worked, and how often, in one and the same place, amdusive 

E roofs might be seen, that the sur&oe of the earth had been the 
abitation of the most peculiar races of plants and animals, which 
were all now buried and become parts of its substance; that the 
elevation of the original mountains was, in &ct, confined to the 
south-west of Engknd and Scotland; that trapp formatLons 
occupied the north-east and west» whilst the great chalk strata 
extended over the south-east, and that among all these, there were 
mighty districts of old and recent chalk mountains, as well as great 
deposits of red conglomerate sandstone; but I had no idea how 
clearly and how convincingly all these different stratifications could 
be exhibited and examined on the coasts, in the prempitious faces of 
the rocks towards the sea. 

True, I had not an opportunity of seeing the Isle of Man, which 
is one of the most remarkable places in this respect, on whose coasts 
the most various formations are said to be dispkyed; but I was for* 
tunate enough, on other parts of the coasts, to liave had an oppor- 
tunity of seemg four lar^e and essentially di£^ent formations of this 
description clearly exhibited, of which I proceed to speak sotne- 
what more in detail The first of these is that which is so charac- 
teristic of England, from which it derives its well-deserved name of 
Albiony that of the chalk strata, which presents itself in such a mag- 
nificent form in the cli£& at Dover, and m the Isle of Wight. These 
beds consist of milliards of milliards of the habitations of perished 
microscopic Polythalamia, heaped together, and formed into a mass. 
The manner in which these masses, mixed with flint, formed a pre* 
cipitous sea-wall, I had previously seen exemplified to a small extent 
in the island of Rugen; but the whole was exhibited here upon such 
an immense scale, in the enormous pyramidal masses standing out of 
the water, as the Needles in the Isle of Wight, and seen fiom such 
a variety of points of view, as for the first tune to furnish a full and 
complete representation of the subject. The second formation was 
that of the conglomerate red sand-stone, which either presents, in the 
form of reddish brown rocks, a splendid and picturesque contrast with 
the green colour of the sea, and stretches out in bold promontories, 
forming conical rocks, hollowed out by the action of the sea, and im- 
mense caves formed by the violent and ceaseless dashing of die surge, 
as at Exmouth, Dawnsh, and Teignmouth, or alternates with strata 
of marl or nagelflue, which break down as easily, or even more so, 
and on the giving way or the removal of which, as at Lyme Regis, 
are discovered the huge Ichthyosauri of the primitive world, whose 
remains are imbedded in the strata. 

The third formation comprehends the large, massive, towering 
peaks of primitive granite, as it presents itself in the high, steep, 
sloping precipices in Cornwall; or on the western coasts of Mull and 



at Ions, projects boldly into the sea, in the fiurm of rounded : 
as if formed bj a swelling of the lock. 

The fonrtJi foimation consists of the Plutonian trappsy irhioh 
are eithesr dziTen up in thick masses, as in the neighbourhood of 
Edinbuigh and the Firth of Forth, or, like magnificent basaltic 
colimms ^ringing from the bosom of the sea, exhibit the fitntasdc 
pillars and caves of Staffiu 

It may be r^arded as a distinction of ESngland, that it contains 
four such pecimar formations of the earth's sur&ce, and in such 
magnitade and beauty, comprised within so limited a space. They 
are not to be found in such a union in any other portion of Europe. 

It is impossible to turn our attention to the nature of the surfiioe 
of England, without bestowing particular consideration upon its 
Iiistoiy, as it is partly l^ble m the innumerable fossil remains of 
orgamc creatures, and the riches which the country produces in 
this respect, also necessarily demand especial mention. 

That all the great chalk mountains of the idand, as well as 
its chalk beds, not merely contain fosdl remains, but abso^ 
lately consist of the remains of <»ganic life, that pieces broken 
out of the very middle of the rocks of the Peak, and eround to 
dust, present the most delicate structure of beautifiiuy articu- 
lated corals, that rodcs appear, which are nothing but an aggre- 
gate of shells (as at Bakewell), and that the smallest portion of 
chalk, when made transparent by means of the balsam of copaiya, 
^lays under the microscope hundreds of Polythalamia, most inge- 
niously combined, are conditions and facts which occur elsewhere; 
but nothing in ihe world presents any parallel to the immense 
coal-beds, consisting entirely of masses of compressed or lique- 
fied vegetable productions, exhibiting, in the coed slate by which 
they are accompanied, the most splendid impressions of leaves and 
ferns belonging to warmer latitu(^, and often, as at Manchester, 
whole stems of trees, sometimes stiU standing upright on their 
original roots; or to the large trees converted into sand-stone, one of 
wbich, with a stem about Siirty^ feet long, is to be seen lying in a 
quarry near Edinburgh; and in addition to these, the beds of 
tenoarkalde fossil Sepia, and of the immense Amphibia, found 
^^J in such perfection in England; all these furnish a wonderful^ 
^d, in their near proximity, unparalleled example of the relations 
of this portion of the earth's surface in the earlier periods of its 
existence. It was, therefore, in England alone that it was possible 
to decipher the proper value of the l^lemnites, to be found in thou- 
sands in 80 many different places, and to show that they are, in 
^ealitj, the point of the shell, and ihe remains of the habitation of a 

E Ocular kmd of Sepia. It was only in England that any accurate 
owledge could be obtained of the whole structure and modes of 
We of those Iguanodons, which often far exceeded the crocodile in 
^^2e; of the Ichthyosauri, sjnd of the rare Plesiosauri, which are the 
^^ models of die myths of the dragon; and the British Museum 
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containfl treasuies of this description which must serve as a study to 
philosophers and naturalists of all countries, an acquaintance with 
which 18 more and more difiiised bj means of coirect models. 

It is universallj known that there are none of all the contents of 
English ground, which can be at all compared in value with that 
of its coal*beds (the Scotch mosses are mere auxiliaries to supply 
the deficiency of coal), for these form the element and foundation of 
almost the whole extent of English industry. This, however, ap* 
pears a thousand times more clearly in the country itself ; one need 
only see the great iron-works in Wales, and how the immense 
masses of coal and iron-stone are brought up at the same time 
&om one and the same shaft, or read we calculations, acoording^ 
to which the value of the coal raised in Grreat Britain and Ireland 
in one year, amounts to 147,000,000 of our dollars, in order to have 
a full conception of the vast importance of the structure and con- 
tents of the surface of the coimtry. It is no less deserving of re- 
mark that the richness of the English mountains in iron, copper, 
and tin, is not less a real peculiarilr of this island, and that the iron- 
works and copper smelting establishments in Wales, and the tin mines 
in Cornwall, furnish materials of the greatest interest and instruc- 
tion to the traveller. 

The soil of England is less productive in the nobler metals, and 
silver-mines are worked in only a few districts (as in Cumberland). 
There is also less variety in the mineral springs than in most parts 
of the continent. There is nothing which can be compared with 
our springs at Carlsbad, Aix-la-Chapelle, Wiesbaden, Grastein, 
Teplitz, and many other places, and those which do exist, are 
chiefly confined within the circle of stronger or weaker saline 
waters (as Leamington and Buxton), or weak and saline chalybeates 
(as Bath), and rarely reach a particularly warm temperature. Even 
the pure spring-water is in many parts of England far from being 
perfectly good ; this is the case m the great chalk districts, for 
example, as near London itself ; and this &ct has imdoubtedly pro- 
duced the effect of making boiled water in the form of tea, so general 
and favourite a beverage in England. 

Before ccHOicluding my observations on the country, I must make 
a remark upon a peculiar and surprising circumstance connected 
with the English and Scotch mountains, of which I have not before 
seen any notice, and respecting which I have never received any 
written or verbal communication. It is well known that all the moun- 
tains in England are of a very moderate elevation, two, three, 
four, or something above four thousand feet is the highest point 
to which these masses rise above the level of the sea. Notwith- 
standing this, their physiognomy, even at such heights, is not only 
frequently Alpine, but their surface, even at very moderate elevations, 
presents peculiarities both in weather and vegetation, which are 
only perceived on the continent at elevations of from 5000 to 
6000 feet. In passing over ridges in the mountain passes, which 
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acarcely rise above 1000 to 1600 feet above the sea level, it 
is quite common to find the waste declivities of the ^mountains 
merely covered with heath, or thin Alpine pasture scattered 
among huge stones and disjected rocks, such as axe only found on 
the continent in the valleys of the High Alps. Human dwellings 
disappear, or merely consist of solitary nuts Duilt with coarse loose 
stones, and badly covered with turf and heath ; a few solitary sheep 
find meagre pasture on the slopes; damp fogs draw through the 
ravines, and even the clouds aescend further, and hang lower on 
the mountain tops. There is no doubt that these phenomena 
are in part owing to the northern latitude, but stiU more to 
the moisture of the atmosphere, and the prevalence of winds, 
both of which depend on proximi^ to the ocean. When, how- 
ever, all these things are considered, there is still s(»nething very 
surprising in the paenomenon, for it must oflen excite surprise, 
when hw an hour's drive, on an ascending road, suddenly trans- 
ports the traveller from a fhiitful and well-cultivated plain into a 
wild and solitary valley, and in still less space of time, exchanges 
it for a warm and cheerful district. The &ct of our having met 
with snow on the Scotch mountains in July, at the elevation of 
4000 feet, must no doubt be ascribed to their northern latitude alone 
(56^ to 57^). In reference to the botany of England, my expectations 
were most false; I had conceived the general idea of a northern 
country, but I found, on the contrary, a peculiar, and, in many 
respects, a southern vegetation, occasionally reminding me of Italy. 
With the exception of the Highlands, the ivy grows everywhere 
most luxuriantly, winding itself around walls, sometimes covering 
whole houses, and climbing up immense oaks with Italian luxu- 
riance. The hoUy (ikw\ whicn reaches the height of a tree, the 
masses of Portugal laurels, which are planted around the poorest 
dwellings, and ^ow with great luxuriance, the climbing and mag- 
nificent roses much adorn the walls and gates, the chesnuts, the 
multitudes of rhododendrons, and, finalfy, the mighty cedars, 
which, with stems of from four to five feet diameter, grow so vi- 

Erously in many parks, that finer ones can scarcely be found in 
ibanon; and even the wild tamarisk (tamarix Gallicd) which 
here and there occurs, all these, together with the noble meadows, 
give to wellnsituated valleys, well-watered plains, and to the dis- 
tricts on the southern coast, a richness of vegetation, with which 
Germany must be very disadvantageously compared, and which 
never ceased to engage and fix my attention, even after I had 
formed a clear conception of all the advantages and peculiarities of 
the climate on which I have already observed. On tne commons of 
the level country, and on the mountains, the vegetation assumes 
somewhat of a ioreign character ; on the former, chiefly from the 
prevalence of a weed almost universal in England and Scotland^ 
the prickly ulex EuroptBUS and Tianus ; on the latter, firona the im- 
mense quantity of the erica cinerea and other heaths which cover 
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-whole motmtamB with their cannine bloesoms. On the other hand, 
it appeals immeasurably behind Gennany in forests. In England 
there axe of what are properhf called fortMts^ nane^ and in Scotland 
they are very rare. It is true, mdeed, tluit many of the noble 
parks may serve partly to point out the places where the ancient 
forests were, and may De regarded as their descendants ; but still, 
what in Germany we call a forest, in all its wildness, with all the 
beauty of its trees, with its branches multifitrionsly interiaoed, its 
ffnarled and knotted roots, and the plants which luxuriate in the 
depths of the wood — in a word — ^with that ^bres^ solitude^ for which 
we are indebted to Tieck for the proper expression ( fFald-emsamkeit), 
yon will seek in Tain throughout the whole island of Great Britain. 
The parks are magnificent — they are noble in extent — and the 
forest trees are so judiciously plimted and carefully guarded, that 
you ev^ywhere meet with tibe noblest beech and oak, lime and 
elm. Tney are in general so laid out, that it may be truly 
said that no one can form an idea of what a park is, until he h^ 
seen England. Woods, however, there are none. Appearance is 
Tmiversally considered, and most of all in the shorn and rolled 
velvet lawns ; imd in a country possessing such great political 
freedom, there is in these, as weU as in many other human thin^, 
no freedom at alL The yew-tree also, with its dark and needle 
£)liage, and the white-thorn (cratmffUi axyaeantha)^ which so often 
grows to the size of a tree, furnish pecuhar traits in the picture of 
an Engtish landscape. The number of fruit-trees, too, in England, 
is relatively very small compared with Germany, where they sur- 
round our villages, adorn tke way-flides, and fill our gard^is — and 
in this, as well as in the total absence of the culture of the vine, the 
influence of the climate with its fogs and rain again appears, and 
though firee fiom severe cold and snow, England never enjoys pro- 
longed and constant summer weather. 

The vegetation of the moors and meadow-lands is, relatively 
speaking, not much more luxuriant than that of Gennany, and 
although a few rare ornamental plants occur which are either alto- 
gether or for the most part unknown among us, as the anthericum 
ossifragum^ lobelia dartmaTma, and the papaver Cambrieum^ which 
belongs exclusively to England, or, more properly speaking, to 
Wales and Gnmb^land, ]^et the usual plants that are met with 
are precisely the same as with us, with the exception of the fragrant 
myrica gaUj which is to be found growing luxuriously every- 
where on the moors in Scotland. 

The same observation may be made relucting the animal king- 
dom. However foreign may have been the Fauna of the primitive 
world, with its thousands of Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri, its ammo- 
nites and fish (suchas liieptenchthysMyUeri^ to be found in Scotland) 
up to the giant sta^ (cervus meffaceros)^ found in the inundated 
country of tne Isle of Man, the present races of animals existing in 
England present no real peculianties. 
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The greatest difierences no doabt exist in the winged kingdom, 
but this is not so easy of observation to the rapid and hast j trap 
Teller. The greatest surprise is excited on the coasts at the sight 
of the multitade of nortnem birds, which belong exclusivelj to 
high latitudes. At the Land's End I saw for the first time the 
kstris parasiiicus^ mixed with the common gulls (Jams map- 
rinus and ridibundtu), screeching around the rocks; and at the 
idands of Mull and Staffa divers of all descriptions were swim- 
ming about upon the sea in flocks. The most remarkable si^ht of 
this description, however, was presented on leaving the Firth of 
Forlji, and passing close by the Bass Rock. This, m fact, may be 
called a northern bird-isUnd ; it consists of a mass of trapp rock 
lising ahnoBt perpendicularly firom the sea, and is completely covered 
with sitting and chiefly brooding birds of the storm, such as the t;ro- 
ceUaria glacialis^ uria troila^ alca tarda and arcticay surrounded and, as 
it were, guarded by flights of gulls. Here also the sea contributes the 
most important additions to the Fauna of the country. As a great 
nxiinber of particular genera and species are addea to the v^e- 
table kingdom by the multitude of the most various descriptions 
of tangle and wrack (fucus, lammnria^ &c.) which are thrown on 
the coasts, so the inhabitants of the deep contribute the greatest, 
iiay, inexhaustible and continually increasing additions to the animal 
kingdom of England. During our stay m Great Britain, as we 
learned fix>m the newspapers, a whole herd of whales (probably large 
dolphins, as the delphmus orea^ which frequently grows to twenty-five 
feet long), were wrecked on the extreme northern coast of Scotland^ 
and became a valuable booty to the fishermen of the district. Among 
the peculiar birds of the coxmtry, I must not omit to mention the 
favoiuite Scotch grouse (tetrao ScaHeus)^ which aflbrds so much 
gratification to the sportsmen of Ghreat Britain. These beautiftd 
brown-speckled birds, with red wattles above the eyes, are found in 
such quantities on the Scotch Highland moors, that a good shot will 
bring down fiom forty to fifty birds in a day ; they live wholly upjon 
the seeds and flowers of the heather, whicn gives their flesh a sin- 
gularly rich game flavour. The cock-of-the-wood also (tetrao wr^ 
gaUtis) frequently occurs. In addition to these, the animals for the 
chase are hares, rabbits — ^which are foimd wild in great numbers on 
the woody hills near Salisbury — ^foxes, red deer, roes, and especially the 
fallow-deer (cervus dama), which are kept by hundreds in the pwrks, 

Finally, it would necessarily lead to a variety of considerations 
were I to proceed to speak of the modes of breeding and the treat- 
ment of the domestic quadrupeds, especially of the sheep, oxen, and, 
above all, the horse, so important in England. On this subject I 
can only allow myself to mdulge in a very few words. Of sheep 
there occur about six diflerent varieties; all of which present pecu- 
liarities in form, from the small white sheep of Sussex to the black- 
beaded sheep of Wiltshire, and the particumrly high-flavoured sheep 
of Wales. With lespect to them all, however, it is to be remarked, 
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that they are not usually to be seen in large close-thronging flocks 
upon the pastures, but for the most part separate, although multi- 
tudes of wem are scattered about on the slopes of the mountains 
and upon the commons; and also, that they are less valued for the 
excellence of their fleece than for the delicacy and richness of the 
mutton. In the same manner, very different breeds of oxen are 
found spread over the island, among which the following are most 
worthy of remark: the small breed of Scotch cows, called UcLch 
cattle J famous for the abtmdance of its milk ; and the white cattle^ which 
are very rare, and exist only in a single small herd of about seventy 
head, in a half wild condition, in the Duke of Hamilton's parks, and 
which, according to tradition^ have descended from the times of 
Julius Caesar, u we would speak of the breeding, races, and train- 
ing of the horse in England, where are we to begin, and where to 
end, in order to reduce the subject within the limits of a general 
view? — in England, where such a multitude of horses are used for 
the saddle — ^where boys and women ride on horseback as well as 
men, and old men of from seventy to eighty years of age do not 
give up this favourite exercise. Next to me Ajab, the Englishman 
js unquestionably the best horse-breeder — ^nay, the latter probably 
exceb the former in obtaining a nobler and more perfect form of the 
animal; and certainly does so in the great variety of horses which he 
procures, all of a useful kind. The extremes may be represented by 
the vast elephantine horse of Lincolnshire, and the diminutive Shet- 
land pony. Between these extremes lie an immense variety of ani- 
mals, for use and luxury, for the plough, the carriage, the race- 
course, and the saddle. A more detailed examination of this sub* 
ject would in this place be wholly impossible. I shall therefore 
merely advert to two points which struck me with particular sur- 
prise: First, the intelligent training of the nobler breed of horses, 
and their progress to greater intelligence ; secondly, the vigour 
imparted to them by living in the open air. With respect to the 
former of these points, I acknowledge that I was strongly reminded 
of the interesting descriptions of horse-breeding among the Arabs, 
when standing in the midst of a whole herd of one and two-year-old 
colts at Eaton Hall; and the beautiful, round, young animals looked 
at me with such confidence in their intelligent bright eyes, and 
snufied me all round with expanded nostrils, to see if some agree- 
able food was not to be found projecting from the coat-pocket 
of their visiter. It is obvious, from the very look of these creatures, 
that they are trained without the exercise of any severity, and by 
the most tender and the kindest treatment — that they are influenced 
by the reason, and not the harshness, of man; and that the intelli- 
gence of their own nature is thereby developed and promoted— an 
mtelli^nce which is displayed in so many traits of the noble EngUsh 
horse, in the rare tractableness of his dispositions, and his great cou- 
rage. As to the second point — their life in the open air — ^the 
mildness of the winter is, of course, the cause that great studs 
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of these beautiful animals not only live from year to year inihe open 
air, but that, besides this, a multitude of horses not in use are turned 
out for a much longer period on enclosed mountain pastures or 
heaths, as it were, in a wild condition. Here it is that, by calloping 
and leaping over stock and stone, over hed^ and ditch on the moun- 
tain slopes, they gain such strength in their muscles and sinews, 
as to be not only capable of undergoing the greatest fatiffue, but also 
of bearing their desperate riders in safety over trench and wall, 
ditch and stone. I have often looked witn delight, on passing by 
one of these mountain enclosures, at the young horses, fiiU of curio- 
dty as they are, walloping down the steepest declivities of the hills, 
and standing, wiw pncked-up ears and clear eyes, to look over the 
^closure after our carriages as we rolled on our way. 

Having now given a hasty view of sea and land, of the vegetable and 
animal kingdom, I have come to that which is — ^the most difficult 
task of all ! To present to my readers some thoughts and observa- 
tions upon the remarkable and highly inventive race of men which 
inhabits this island. First, I would lay down the following principle : 
There can be nothing more favourable to, and promotive of, the de- 
velopment of a man, who is intended to rise to an important, able, and 
higUy intellectual elevation in the scale of life, than, first of all, to 
be sprung from the healthy union of vigorous, fine, and intellectual 
natures; and secondly, to enjoy in the earliest period of his youth 
and development, the benefits of that retirement and quiet, which 
is essentially necessarv to the laying and consolidation of the 
foundation of such a pnysical individuality, as will be afterwards vi- 
gorously developed to a great and important character, as soon as he 
comes in contact with re^ life, its impulses and motives, and when the 
niind is called to act and struggle on the great theatre of the world. 
This observation is as truly applicable to whole races and nations 
^ to the individual man. The peculiarities and high importance of 
the people of England are mainly to be sought in the descent of the 
English from the mixture of so many different races, all of a vigo- 
rous character; the intermarriage of the original inhabitants of 
England, the Cymri or Britons, with the Komans, Norwegians, 
l^anes, Normans, and Germans, from whence the new British, or, 
properly speaking, English people sprang; and moreover, in this 
people being confined to the limits of an island, and thus almost 
wholly withdrawn from the direct influences and disturbing 
^uses resulting from contact with other nations, and having full 
time for the invigoration and consolidation of their powers, as dis- 
tinct from, and in opposition to, those of all other nations in the world. 
When we look at the subject from this point of view, it is remarkable 
to perceive that those districts of Great Britain in which the ori- 
g^l races exist, with the least admixture of foreign nations, and 
We still preserved the use of their original Celtic or Gallic lan- 
guage, as in Wales and the Highlands of Scotland, are those, the in- 
^bitants of which cannot in any respect be compared in mental 
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energy and development with those who, properly speaking, belong 
to the new British race, and are constrained to yield to the genuine 
English, whose language is a compound derived from Roman, Nor- 
man, Scandinavian, and German roots. It is this little England, 
this England containing about 15,000,000 of inhabitants, which 
has made itself the centre of a kingdom, greater than any in the 
civilised world, whose provinces surround our globe, and, even 
excluding the shifting but still numerous population of Hudson's 
Bay, reckons a population of above 200,000,000; whikt Russia, the 
most powerful empire on the continent, only reckons about 64,000,000 
of subjects. 

In short, the further our inquiries are pushed into the charac- 
teristic peculiarities of the English people, the more obvious will it 
become that the two elements just mentioned are of the greatest 
importance. As to the race, the Grerman and Scandinavian elements 
are clearly discernible in the physical constitution, in the strongly 
built frame, above the middle size, the oval form of the skull, the uax 
skin, and ihe ffreat prq)onderance of brown and light hair over 
black. These elements are even more obvious in the pubHc institu- 
tions of the people. On examining this poiat more carefully, the old 
Grerman customs and the old German laws will stiUbe seen not only 
to exist, but to flourish in a multitude of institutions, which have been 
completely lost in Germany itself, either through the constant and va- 
rying influences of other nations, or sometimes through indolence of 
enaracterinthepeoplethemselves. The variousformsof administration 
throughout the country aflbrd proofs of this remark; every district, 
every town, every nansh, possesses a species of independence, elects 
its own parish, local, or municipal offic^ and, by means of its repre- 
sentatives, enjoys and exercisesa great share in the seneraladnunis- 
tration of ihe whole country ; in a word, it possesses mose great rights 
which belong to a free constitution. Then ihe public administration 
of justice and trial by jury, the great pieponderanoe of open and 
verbal modes of transacting business over written, the imlimited, free, 
and pubHc expression of individual opinion upon all subjects; the 
performance of administrative duties in many cases without salary, 
and the holding of offices which are mere signs of pubUc confidence, 
and of a prominent position, all enter into this inquiry. 

It woiud, indeed, require a long and careful examination, accom- 
panied and supported by strict historical research, to be able to declare 
what of all this has passed from the Scandinavian, what from the 
Roman, what fr(»n the German stock, into the life of the English peo- 
ple. It would then unquestionably appear, that the Rcmian forms by 
&r the smallest element in the composition, and the German incom- 
parably the greatest. 

The sec<»id element, the greater d^ree of retirement and of un- 
disturbed progress to maturity, before the occurrence of any very 
active inteioourse or exercise of reciprocal influence from foreign 
nations, has been productive of this result, that a multitude of sin- 
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gularideSy of customs, usages, institutioiis, and manneis, both in 

C' 'ic and private life, have taken such deep root in Elngland, as to 
me immoveable: and this might seem tne more astonishing in a 
nation which carries on the most active intercourse with all parts 
of the world, and with naticms of the most difierent habits, customs, 
and kws, did we not bear in mind, that almost all these characteristic 
singularities date from apmod when the people were absolutely iso- 
late and their forms oi life were developea to full maturity £rom 
withm themselves, and that therefore there is an universal inclina- 
tion to hold firmly by that which, in other countries^ is subject 
to continual change from the influences of neighbouring nations, 
and sometimes chim^ of itself. In recent times, it is true, corn- 
forts and luxuries, m all their various relations, have enormously 
grown and increased in England, but the basis of all these usages 
and customs may be clearly shown to rest upon others, handed down 
&om time immemoriaL These very developments, therefore, always 
aasame a peculiar historical character, and make obvious the reason 
why the Englidi themselves have such intense pleasure in thinking 
of and designating their country as Old England; this tendency is 
also obvious in the architecture of the country. England possesses 
a style of architecture which is, in &ct, strictly nation^ and peculiar; 
in other countries of Europe such nationality has altogether disap- 
peared, wh^ h^re it continues to maintain its ground — though not 
exclusively — and will probably long continue so to do. I can find 
no other word by which to characterise this peculiarity than Anglo- 
Gothic, as it is exhibited in the castles, public buildings, churches, 
and private dwellings, and may be said in some measure to have be* 
come the naikmal Syle. In recent times in Ctermany we see exam- 
ples of the occasionid adoption of the Gt>thic style, but it gives the 
same foreign impression as if it were Grecian or Egyptian, and is 
treated idso with the greatest licence, inasmuch as among the ^reat 
variety ^ Gothic styles, sometimes this is adopted, and sometimes 
that— and one with as Httle reason or propriety as the other. It is 
quite otherwise in England. From the date of the twelfth century 
^s style — properly speaking, Gtrman — ^has completely replaced the 
older heavy Norman st jle, and assumed a national pecmianty in con- 
sequ^ce of some admixture of elements not jurelu German. It has 
especially lost that high and constant aspiration of the pure Grerman 
style, which aims at a still increased development of renned and deli- 
cate articulations in the filigree work of the free and lofty spire, and, 
on the contrary, has assumed the square and firmer form, resembling 
a fortress; the form, namely, of fiat towers with turrets at the four 
oomers, thicker columns and solid spires of hevm stone. In thU 
form, iheir architectural structures still continue from century to 
century, and castles are to be seen which, thouffh only lately 
completed in all their exterior arrangements (as Windsor itself), yet 
^Pp4rin no respect difierent from what they would have done, had 
tney been finished immediately after their commencement in the 
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fifteenth or nzteenth oentuij. It is tni^ that in lecent tunes there 
have been various applications of the antique and old Italian style of 
building, and instances of the pure Norman have a^in occasionally 
appeared, as in the ma^ficent modem edifice of r^enrhyn Castle, 
in Wales. The dwelhng-houses are erected in a simpie modem 
style, such as is best suited to the conveniences and comforts ofUfe. 
But the combination of these numerous modem buildings, with the 
churches and pubUc edifices built after the old national style, always 
gives a peculiar character to English towns and country mansions ; 
andin the most recent times, whOst in Germany a Walhalla has been 
built in pure Grrecian style, the English nation has given an indelible 
impression of its feelings and character, by determining that the 
bmlding, which may be called the head and heart of the life of tiie 
English people — ^their houses of parliament — ^must necessarily be exe-^ 
cuted in a strict Anglo-Gothic style. 

I cannot take leave of the subject without a remark on English 
dwelling-houses, which stands also in close connexion with that 
long-cherished principle of separation and retirement, lying at the 
very foundation of the national character. It appears to me, to be 
this principle which has given to the people that fixity of national 
character, and strict adherence to the historical usa^ of their 
country, by which they are so much distinguished; and up to the 
present moment, the Englishman still perseveres in striving after a 
certain individuality and personal independence^ a certain separatum 
of himself from others^ which constitutes the foundation of his 
freedom. This, too, was completely an ancient German tendency, 
which led our remote ancestors to prefer the rudest and most incon- 
venient, but isolated homesteads, to the more convenient and refined 
method of life in aggregation; it is this that gives the Englishman 
that proud feelingof personal independence, which is stereotyped 
in the phrase: '* Every marCs house is his castled This is a feeling 
which cannot be entertained, and an expression which cannot be 
used, in Germany or France, in which coimtries, ten or fifteen 
families often live together in the same large house. The expres- 
sion, however, receives a true value, when, by the mere closing of 
the house-door, the family is able, to a certain extent, to cut itself off 
from all communication with the outward world, even in the midst 
of great cities. In English towns or villages, therefore, one always 
meets either with small detached houses merely suited to one family, 
or apparently large buildings extending to the length of half a 
street, sometimes adorned like palaces on the exterior, but separated 
by partition walls internally, and thus divided into a great number 
of small high houses, for the most part three windows broad, within 
which, and on the various stories, the rooms are divided according 
to the wants or convenience of the family; in short, therefore, it 
may be properly said, that the English divide their edifices perpen- 
dicularly into houses — whilst we Germans divide them horizontally 
into floors. In England, every man is master of his hall, stairs, 
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and chambers — whilst we are obliged to use the two first in com- 
mon with others, and are scarcely able to secure ourselves the 
priyacj of our own chamber, if we are not fortunate enougb to be 
able to obtain a seciure and convenient house for ourselves alone. 

Besides the race and the external circumstances, there is jet 
another element^ which has always appeared to me of great im« 
portance in every attempt to illustrate the nature either of indi« 
Tidual man or of whole nations; and this is indicated by the ques« 
tion—only to be answered after mature inquiry and reflection — to 
wbat age does the person or the people, as a whole, correspond? 
By what age can it be regarded as, m some measure, represented? 
Tnere are men who, from their very childhood, are endowed with 
the wisdom and sobriety of age, who have, properly speaking, no 
youth; who are always characterised by the anxieties, doubts, want 
of vigour, avarice, ceremony, and ouier signs of advanced age. 
There are others who never, at any age, lose the characteristics of 
childhood, never grasp a weighty or important idea, and always in- 
dulge in, and amuse tnemselves with, tnvial pleasures, and are inte* 
rested in what is trifling and new. There are some, asain, who, by 
the prevalence of hea£trong passions, may be regarded as the re* 
presentative of adolescence; and others as tne type of mature age, 
by the strength of their resolution and the vigour of their minds, 
even from their earliest years. With their necessary modifications, 
such comparisons, by which objects are gradually made clearer, 
may be applied to whole nations also. If we ask now, adopting 
this method, how are the English people to be characterised? There 
can be no doubt, that after a very short observation of their whole 
niode of action and conduct, they must be characterised by the 
ligature, late, but still vigorous age of man. A firm adherence to 
principles once adopted, a quiet, historical foundation and develop- 
ment, a decisiveness and vigour, a Catonian severity of morals, but, 
together with these, a great measure of pedantry, and, even as a 
people, conspicuous and unconcealed egotism are precisely the very 
circumstances and conditions which must soon impress themselves 
iipon the mind of the observer, and become consolidated into a 
finn and decisive judgment, such as that already expressed. It is, 
undoubtedly, something beautiful to see a man, as well as a nation, 
still in a full state of manly vigour, still grandly following out the 
development of his destiny, or, properly speaking, creating his own 
destiny; and it is, therefore, easy to perceive the reason whjr per- 
sonal observation and contemplation of the English people, with all 
their manly consistency, their tenacious firmness, their clear per- 
ceptions, their contempt for all prolixity, and their decisive prac- 
tical nature, is so peculiarly interesting, and calculated to produce 
s^ch a powerful influence on the mind. The most important aid 
to the full understanding of this sketch of character, which we have 
^napared to that of vigorous manhood after the middle age of life, 
w to be derived from a consideration of the naval power of England, 
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which results, as I have already shown, from the nature of the 
country, and its capacities. The Navy^ as it is called, the de- 
velopment of an immense sea force, in whose proficiency and mi^ht 
the nighest as well as the lowest take interest and delight — ^which 
eren engages the very spirit of dilettanttsm displayed in the 
numerous yacht clubs — ^it is this which represents the first condi* 
tion of the trade and manufactures of England, and forms the 
strongest support of her universal dominion. It is only by reference 
to this, that it becomes possible to solve the problem, how 26,000,000 
of Englishmen are able to rule 200,000,000 of foreigners. And the 
navy continues to be the source and instrument of her continually 
increasing wealth, of which some idea may be formed, when I state 
that, according to Mr. Porter's reports, the saving banks of England 
alone, in the year 1841, containea above 24,000,000/. sterling; that 
the number of ships was above 30,000^ of which 900 were steam* 
boats; and that more than 80,000,000/. sterling were invested in 
railroads alone* The Navy, therefore, which works all these 
wonders, which engages men in a continual struggle with a dreadfiil 
and unruly element of nature, which accustoms tidem to live in their 
frail houses on the rolling main, and to be always ready ^ for life or for 
death — ^it is this, especiauy, which imparts cool and manly courage 
to the people as a whole, and elevates them in every practical relation 
far above all other nations of the earth. But as has been already 
said, this vigour, courage, and decisiveness of character, as usually 
happens in the advanced age of man, are accompanied by a stiff- 
ness, pedantry, and egotism, which repel all that may be called the 
poetic element in the spirit of a nation. When brought into com- 
petition with life and action^ this poetical element must still more 
and more recede, in proportion as the age of the nation advances 
and increases in its puritanical and pedantic severity. On these 
grounds it often appears to me impossible to believe, that Shak- 
speare could have been an Englishman; and his really being so, 
only becomes intelligible by remembering that, in the time of Shak- 
speare, a real merry Enahmd actually existed. It is, moreover, for 
this very reason, too, that there ia at present such poverty in the 
really active pursuit and cultivation of ail that deserves the name of 
the higher arts. England has never produced a single great his- 
torical painter, and will scarcely ever produce one. The same is 
true of sculpture and music. 

As to poetry, England^ like other countries, possesses even now» 
it is true, a great many poets, and men of distinguished talents 
appear from time to time in the field of events, but the tendency 
towards the gloomy side^ the melancholy, or the sentimental, and 
often even the bitter element of life, is constantly gaining the 
ascendent,, and this fact of itself proves that poetry, properly so 
called, is a stranger to the country at present. True, indeed, I 

* See Appendix. No. 1 
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inll not Yenbcae to saj that the Englishmen of the p i ecc nt Ablj 
are destitute of the spirit and feeling of poetry, for what people 
are compleieljr in this condition? nut these are limited to an 
eailier period of life, and are regarded as a disease incidental to the 
development of the mind, rather than as a great poetical view of 
Hfe pervading the whole ezistencey harmonising with the deep 
poetry of life, and ezerciflBng a most important mfluence upon the 
whole moral and intellectual character. The prevailing Kngl^ph 
character is, therefore, by no means destitute of passion and poetry; 
but all this appears Uke the eaiiy eruption at a volcano, which 
is speedily exhausted, and then the crater only remains, covered 
ndth ashes, hard and dry. 

Every thij^ pertaining to the theatrical arts is almost in a worse 
oondition in England, at present, than even the structural arts and 
music; and although we can make no particular boast of the state 
of the drama amongst ourselves, it would not be easy to exagge* 
late its superiority over the miserable and soulless drama of Eng« 
land. It IS something repugnant to one's feelings to see that the 
people, who formerly produced the greatest of all dramatic poets, 
should now be almost wholly destitute of dramatists, and that the 
art should share so little genuine sympathy ; but a moment's 
consideration of the whole circumstances of the country, and it no 
longer remains a riddle. Industry absorbs all the energies of life; 
with the progress and application of steam power, not only are 
thousands and thousands of new productions developed, but the 
population itself; the number of large towns, with 30,000 or 40,000 
inhabitants, whose names are yet scarcely known in foreign coun* 
tries, increases with enormous rapidity, and the regulation, occu« 
pation, and supply of all these demand continual and progressive 
activity; how is it possible that, in the midst of such a tendency 
of public life, any time should be allotted to the artistical gratifica- 
tion of the finer and more intellectual wants of the human mind? 

For these reasons even the sciences, considered by themselves, are 
not objects of pursuit; and least of all, in the higher departments 
of mental philosophy, but they are cultivated zealously and efiectually 
in as far as they are useful, and promote the immediate advantages 
of Ufe. In England, natural philosophy by no means corresponds 
vdth the Natur-Fkilosophie of the Germans, but consists of a com- 
bination of mathematics and physics, and is endured only as such, 
whilst every truth is decidealy repulsed, which is calculated to 
promote such a free spirit of inqmry or mental development, as 
might in the most remote degree interfere with, or trench upon, any 
traditional, political, or orthodox ecclesiastical dogma. By and by, 
the spirit of inquiry now awakening even in England, and tne 
application of a more philosophical mode of thinking and investiga- 
tion to physiology and comparative anatomy, will pave the way 
for a more general and true consideration of the philosophy of 
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nature; althougli, no doubt a long time will atill elapee before this 
goal 18 attained. 

We musty therefore, always return to the enumeration of what 
appears to be so worthy of admiration in England: — ^its noble 
puolic institutions and active life, the energy of its technical arts, 
and of its politics, tiie perfection and power of its Navy. — ^All this 
greatness, however, would be inconceivable, were it not that, in the 
general administration of the coimtry, a certain elevated tone of 
simplicity prevails, which is as far remote as possible from what 
may be called the dilettantism of governing, which seeks for its 
renown in a multitude of petty rej^ulations, and in a peculiarly 
artistical structure of the state machine. It strikes a stranger wiu 
astonishment when he hears how small a number of in£viduals 
compose the efficient force of the executive; with what simpli* 
city and brevity the communications between the respective mi- 
nisterial departments are made; how Httle verbal communication 
takes place, and how limited tiie number of the whole official staff is, 
which in Germany is so inordinately increased. There is, perhaps, 
no coimtry in which, relatively speaking, the number of paid officials 
is so small as in England,* and where the direction of the public 
affairs is conducted on so elevated a scak ; and in this respect in 
particular, it must undoubtedly furnish an interesting object of 
study for the diplomatists and statesmen of all nations. I must 
still add, that it is this very elevated mode of conducting public 
affairs, which opens up the widest and richest field for the appear- 
ance of men of the highest talents and character. What is high 
and ^eat, can only be performed by great and able men, and this 
principle finds in En^nd its full recognition ; every man of 
talent, whatever be his family or condition, provided he is an 
Englishman, may not only aspire, but raise himself to the very 
highest and most dignified offices in the country. As the states- 
man must necessarily show himself as he really is, as he is not 
suffered to intrench himself behind rescripts and documents, but 
must come forth personally into the collisions of politics, and bear 
his share in the discussion of great political questions, his per- 
sonal qualities are put to the test, and every insignificant pre* 
tender is as sure to fall into contempt, as every man of abikties 
and power is of securing for himseli' a large circle of influence. 
How true, therefore, and especially in England, is the remark in 
King Lear, and how pertinent to the case of the great statesmen 
of Britain are tiie words of Edgar: 

*• Ripeness is all." 



* In Appendix No.;i 1, 1 have given a short sketch of the high political oflSces, 
and named the individuals by whom they were filled at the time of oiir visit to 
England. 
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JOURNEY THROUGH ENGLAND. 

Buckhunt, May 29th— Early. 

Yesterday morning, at twelve o'clock, our small but well-built 
iron steam-boat, the Princess AUce^ cast anchor off Dover, and at 
half-past twelve a boat landed us through the surge on the beach, 
composed of rolling flints and chalk debris. Notwithstanding a 
strong west wind and a high sea, the passage, which often occupies 
&om nine to ten hours, was quickly efiected in five. The double 
motion of the ship, caused by her rolling and heaving, produced a 
peculiafly disagreeable feeling; but still, the pleasure which I felt 
in contemplating the magnificent, high rolling, and foaming^ waves, 
and the mental excitement connected with uie idea of this cora- 
I)letelv novel and deeply interesting voyage, enabled me to re- 
sist the tendency to sea-sickness, and to continue to enjoy the 
aght of the wonderfully beautiful and splendid picture of the ever- 
agitated sea. His majesty also was able to remain on deck, and 
^ped the disagreeable penalty which landsmen usually pay^ 
whilst several of our fellow-voyagers, stretched upon the decK, were 
obliged to offer sacrifice to Neptune, and pay toll for their passage. 
The whole of this ship-life was something very new to me; the neat 
and rapid steamer cleaving her way througn the mighty waves^ 
driven by her foaming paddles; the transition in the colour of the 
water firom the muddy gray in the neighbourhood of the coast, to 
the dark green of the deep sea; a few fishmg-boats here and there on 
the horizon — ^two rapid steam-boats careering past us on their course 
—a few solitary gulls driven out by the wind, and the covering of 
gray clouds, with numerous deep strata rent by the wind, every thing 
was completely new and strange, and the attention and mterest 
were constant^ kept alive. T^e French coast from Dunkirk to 
^^^alais lay stretched like a dark strip along the southern horizon. 
At eleven o'clock the English coast appearea in the distance; and 
after a brief period, Shakspeare's cUffat Dover became distinguish- 
able. The sky continued dark and cloudy, but the white chalk 
^lifls soon revealed themselves distinctly, and we were presently 
able to discern the old tower of the castle, whilst far to the right, 
^th their light ships, lay the Goodwin sands, the scene of so many 
terrible disasters. As we ai)proached the coast the sea fell, and the 
loiises in Dover became visible, painted of a singular brown or 
olive colour, with their gray slate roofs. 

We had no sooner knded, than carriages were in readiness to 
conrey us rapidly to the hotel, whilst a salute was fired from the 
*^tle and the hdghts; and we were scarcely arrived, when some 
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gentlemen belonging to the authorities of the town and the harbour 
were announced, who came to welcome his majesty and to oflfer 
their services. 

On our drive from the beach to the hotel the feeling was over- 
powering, and we were obliged to exclaim — we are in a very 
different country. In passing from Germany into Italy, the customs 
and style of architecture, as well as the build of the people, are 
strikingly different; but the contrast is still sharper between going 
on board in Belgium and landing in England. The small houses, the 
different construction of the windows (only made to push up), the 
closed doors, the strange names over the doors and shops, the lofty 
and numerous chimneys, even the totally different arrangement of 
the hotel, every thing, as well. as the people themselves, furnishes 
indications of a pecuhar character. A dejeuner dmataire^ which the 
EngUsh call lunch, was served, and the commander of the garrison 
as well as Captain Smithet, of the Pri7ice$s Alieej was of our party. 
The richness and abundance of the plate surprised us Grermans, 
unaccustomed to such displays in our inns; and many national 
peculiarities in the viands were immediately observable; the rich 
ox-tail soup, the massive piece of admirable beef, fish of every 
description, and together with sherry and port, common at all 
English tables, genume porter, which in consequence of its aromatic 
bitter was peculiarly well calculated to repair the discomforts of 
fiea-sickness, from which some of our party had suffered. 

Lunch was scarcely finished, when carriages arrived to conduct us 
through the town to the old castle, whilst the servants were busied 
in conveying the most necessary portions of our baggage to the rail- 
road. (The carriages were still on board the steamboat, which 
oould not enter the harbour till the evening, and were to be sent 
after us by another train.) 

Dover Castle is situated to the north of the town, on a chalk cliff 
about 500 feet high. The road thither leads through a great part 
of the town, which now contains about 14,000 inhabitants. On all 
cides small ^y or brown houses wi+H slate roofs. We passed the 
harbour, which contains a great nunfter of ships; and, as we ap- 
proached the cUff, were surprised at a certain Italian appearance 
displayed in the vegetation; the gardens being adorned with high 
boxwood, large Portugal laurels, and Tong covered walks thickly and 
luxuriously overgrown with ivy. The castle itself is very old — 
partly in ruins. The oldest parts are built in the round, arched, 
neavy Norman style, and some beautifol vistas, as well as romantic 
remains of old chapels, and the like, present themselves. The white 
chalk, with its innumerable flints, thrusts itself out in all directions 
from the scanty grass. Many of the walls are built wholly of flint, 
and on the walls and slopes the beautiful yellow Smimtum ohtsa- 
trum (common Alexanders) grows in great abundance. The garriscm 
of the castle was composed ot a battalion of infantry, afterwards des- 
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tined for Irelaad, wlio, in their elegant scarlet nmforms, received his 
majesty with royal honours. We were then conducted to the point 
firom which the most extensive view is to be obtained; it is situated 
on a rampart looking towards the sea; and truly the view from this 
point, embradng the town, with its roadstead and ships, the new 
port and the Shakspeare cliff opposite, is splendid. Among 
the numerous pieces mounted on the ramparts, an old and enor- 
mously long gun was shown us, of the year 1514, for which an ele- 
gant new iron cairiage had just been made. This modem mounting, 
adorned with cast-iron foliage, made somewhat the same figure under 
the powerful fire-vomiter as one of these red imiforms would do 
under the steel harness of an ancient knight. 

The modem fort of Dover, lying to the south-west, was still to be 
visited. We therefore drove Irau^k to the town, and from thence up 
again to the fort. Here was the residence of the commander^ who 
had lunched with us at the hotel. He took great pains to show us the 
batteries and casemates, as well as his own small but elegant dwelling 
in one part of the works. How beautiful again was Uie view from 
the fort ! Under the chalky walls lay the town and the roads, where 
we stiU saw our steamer at anchor opposite to the old castle, and on 
one side of us Shakspeare's cliff. Here we were again obliged to 
take some sherry and ships' biscuit, and then the commander con- 
ducted us by a dark vaulted passage, under one of the batteries, in 
which a stair led directly down to the point where the course of the 
railroad is about to enter the tunnel under Shakspeare's cliff. The train 
.started— arrived — stopped, — and we entered an elegant coupe de- 
corated with red velvet, and which was reserved for the use of his 
majesty. This railroad is called the SouA Eastern^ and leads through 
Folkstone and Ashford to London. We availed ourselves of it only 
as far as Tunbridge, where carriages with post-horses were in wait- 
ing, in order to convey us through Tunbndge WeUs, and rich dis- 
tricts in Sussex, to this place. 

During the course of our drive the appearance of the country was 
mild and beautiful, notwithst^inding the dark, cloudy sky. The road 
was chiefly skirted by pastt|^ or meadow-land; the country diversi- 
fied with neat fiuin-housest/^ttages, fields, all prettily enclosed — 
occasionally large parks, numerous oaks of a roundish form, and 
great quantities of ivy hanging thick and luxuriant on the walls and 
trees. We met none but weU-dressed people on the road,^ which, 
though only a cross-road, was in all respects kept like a highway. 
We had firequent views of long lines of hills covered with wood, and 
then again wide green plains traversed by brooks, at one of which, 
too, we saw a gentleman employed in the favourite English amuse- 
ment of angling. 

On the whole I am well pleased to have commenced with some in- 
^ght into the country, and not to have been all at once launched into 
•ihe endless turmoil of London. A creative course, too, is that which is 
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in all cases to be lecommended; and London is only capable of 

being explained after the stranger has obtained some idea of the 
country. Even on so short a drive as we had made, our surprise 
was already excited by the want of what may properly be callea vil- 
lages. The county is divided into large estates, which are let out 
in portions of greater or less extent to farmers, and the scatteredr 
farm-houses and the cottages of the labourers, together with occa- 
aonal small country-houses, occupy the place of villages. Here and 
there stand solitary churches, and form a kind of nucleus, around 
which every thing is more concentrated. Some idea may be formed 
of the relation of the farmers to the proprietors, by supposing that 
the produce of the ground in such cases is divided into three parts, 
one of which falls to the landowner, a second is applied to the im« 
provement of the farm, and the third belongs to the farmer, as a 
return for his capital and labour. From the cultivator of the soil 
upwards, every one feels himself to be a part of one great whole, 
and the higher we ascend in the scale, the individual more and more 
sacrifices his individuality to the state. The question, what a man 
should do for himself, and what for the state, can scarcely, I thinly 
occur with such frequency in any country as in EngWd. This, 
moreover, is manifest from a variety of other circumstances. Who- 
ever is constantly compelled to sacrifice a great part of his indivi- 
duality, and of his own intellectual efforts and pursuits to the well- 
being of the state, necessarily finds his individuality, as it were, en- 
daUj^ered, and in that part of self which remains he readily adopter 
or laUs into a species of rough, eccentric originality, in order thus, 
in some measure, to compensate for the other deficiency or loss. 
And this, perhaps, is in fact the best means of accounting for many 
of the peculiarities, and much of the coarseness of the Englishman. 

At seven o'clock we arrived at Buckhurst, the seat of Lord Dela* 
warr. Our road lay for a considerable distance through a park — 
properly speaking, a kind of wood of oak and beech ; and at length 
the small country-seat began to glimmer through the boughs of a 
wide-spreading oak. Tlie house itself is built in an ornamented 
Anglo-Gothic style. On our arrival, servants in rich liveries, and with 
powdered hair, conducted us immediately to our respective apartments, 
which were cheerful and replete with comforts. The whole charac- 
ter of the house breathes of simplicity, combined with the highest 
degree of convenience. Towards half-past seven o'clock, we assem- 
bled in the drawing-room, and I gladly renewed the acquaintance 
which I had former!^ made with this amiable family, whom I had 
attended as a physician in Dresden, and with whom I was on the 
most friendly footing. A rich and cheerful dinner soon followed, 
and afterwards all returned to the drawing-room and the neighbour- 
ing library, in order to take tea near the blazing fire, and to hear 
some music from the ladies of the family. I walked into the library, 
and looked through a splendidly illustrated work on one of the late 
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court balls, at "which the company were all dressed In ancient cos- 
tume, and then turned over the catalogue, in which I looked in vain 
for the works of GcJthe and Schiller among the foreign books which 
it contained. 



vni. 

Biickhurat, same day — Evening, 
It is very interesting to me to have got immediately a circumstan- 
tial idea of this English vie de chateau by means of this short sojourn. 
It is, properly speaking, the mixture of a certain unrestricted free- 
dom with a species of pedantic etiquette. The family and their 
visitors meet for breakfast or luncheon in the breakfast or dining- 
loom, in morning dresses, the gentlemen in frock coats, the ladies 
neatly but simply dressed; during the remainder of the morning 
each pursues his own amusements or employs his time as he pleases^ 
and in the evening the company again assemble in the drawing-room 
in full dress, go to dinner, and afterwards return and spend the 
evening together in the drawing-room and library, where tea and 
(^er refreshments are served. The order of living is highly agree- 
able, the real enjoyment or profit which results, depends here, as 
it does everywhere, on the individuals who compose the circle. 

Family breakfast was served this morning unusually eaily — at 
nine o'clock, and af^rwards we enjoyed a walk in the park. Tiie air 
my and damp — the temperature mild — thoroughly English weather. 
The beautiful lawns of closely-mown grass, the magnificent oaks, 
the views of wooded hills, and the splendid flower-b^s close to the 
house, it was quite charming 1 At ten o'clock the company, among 
whom was a JPiince of Weimar (son of Duke Bernard), met for 
the purpose of a long drive; the whole occupied seven carriages. 
We returned some part of the way by which we yesterday came, 
and at length reached Knowle, near the small town of Seven- 
Oaks, about eleven miles firom Buckhurst. The castle, in the 
thirteenth century, was the property of the Archbishop of Canter^ 
buy, seized upon in the reign of Henry VIII., presented by Eliza^ 
beth to the Earl of Leicester, and on his death tell to the family of 
Borset. Two daughters were the last descendants of this house, one 
of whom brought this seat to Lord Amherst, the present owner j 
and the other is Lady Dekwarr. On entering the town of Seven- 
Oaks we witnessed a very singular custom; there were a number of 
persons assembled with bells of various sizes in their hands, on 
which they played a peal as the carriages drove past, precisely re- 
sembling the peals in the church towers which are such great 
&vourites in the Netherlands, England, and Northern Italy. The 
approach to Knowle is, in like manner, through a park planted 
with magnificent trees, and adorned with beautiful glades; and 
then comes the old castle itself, with its towers, and turrets, and walls 
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covered with luxuiiouB ivy. As we alighted flowers were strewn on 
the way, and, preceded by numerous servants in rich liveries, we 
ascended the steps and entered the ancient family hall, hung with 
ancestral portraits, and adorned with a huge chimney-piece; — 
the members of the house and their guests, who had arrived before 
his majesty the king, were already assembled. Lord Amherst, 
known as a former governor of India and ambassador to China, is 
a middle-sized, thin, and hvely old man, and here with his lady, in 
cheerful retirement, he spends the declining years of his active life. 
Among the strangers was Lord Stanhope, mown in Germany by 
the interest which he took in Caspar Hauser. He spoke good 
German, and asked me after many of his old acquamtances in 
Dresden, and particularly Tieck. 

We were next shown over the spacious rooms of this remarkable 
old seat. The objects of interest which it contains are very 
numerous; galleries with beautiful old woodwork, richly ornament^ 
chimney-pieces, and ancient furniture, among which were some 
pieces of great splendour^ tables covered with plates of silver, and 
moreover a whole table together with a looking-glass and two small 
side-tables of soHd silver, and adorned with rich arabesques; there 
were beddes, a vast number of portraits, and other pictures of no 
particular value. In addition to this, we must mention the orna- 
mental old Gothic bay-windows, the beautiful vistas inta the p^rk, 
and then again collections of Chinese birds and other rarities brought 
home by Lord Amherst fix)m China, &c. The most interesting of all, 
however, in my estimation, was the air of antiquity which breathed 
throughout the whole, recalling the great romantic times of Eng- 
land, and giving the deep impression of a long historical existence. 

At two o'clock the whole party met for lunch in the grand draw- 
ing-room on the ground floor, and I can truly say, that as I sat 
down at the rich table adorned with massive plate, and decked with 
flowers, and around me die members of the same family which had 
enjoyed all the pomp of nobility before the reign of Elizabeth, and 
in a room hung with the portraits of a long line of ancestors, whose 
arms were emblazoned on glass in the tall Gothic windows, I felt 
.as if I were in a dream, and found myself tran^orted into a scene 
before the age of Shakspeare; and times and things long gone by 
&tted before my mind. At the conclusion of the entertainment 
Lord Amherst rose, and commencing " Ladies and Gentlemen," 
•made a short speech in which, in v^y neat and complimentary 
language, he expressed his pleasure at the arrival of the king in 
England, his best wishes for his majesty, and proposed his healdi; to 
-which the king replied by proposing as a toast the health of the 
Queen of Engknd. The whole was done in a dignified manner, 
•and in the highest degree peculiar. 

We then went out into the garden and park. Magnificent mag- 
nolias, together with the ivy, were trained upon the wJls, as high as 
ihe seoond story; and dose by were open houses for oranges and le- 
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mons; besatiiul flower-beds scattered about through the well-kept 
lawns; and single trees of noble dimensions, like those of Paradise, 
cdd and mighty larch trees thickly interwoYen with ivy, oaks, and 
sweet chesnuts of immense girth, and magnificent spreamng boughs ; 
and, finally, a large plantation of lime-trees from ffOO to 600 years old. 

We were at length compelled to depart. As we drove out of the 
court of the castle, his majesty was a second time saluted by the peals 
of hand-beDs. Our road led across the meadows, and tlirough the 
midst of the magnificent trees in the park to Redleaf , another man- 
aon, smaller, but not less interesting than Enowle. 

The former was a tjrpe of ancient historical and aristocratic mag- 
nificence ; whilst the latter bore evidence of being the work of a man 
who belonged wholly to the present, and owed every thingto himself. 
The name of the gentleman who owns the mansion is Wells. He 
has made an immense fi>rtune in India, by ship building, and now 
lives in this beautifiil place alone, in dignified retirement, surrounded 
by a tastefiil collection of choice trees, plants, and pictures. He is 
a friend of Landseer, die painter; and nis collection contains many 
admirable pieces by that artist. Immediately at the entrance I was 
struck with the picture of two large dogs ; one a yellow-coloured doff , 
-^mig down and being licked by a large grayish-brown greyhound. 
They were represented as if l^g in an empty chimney, and the 
picture was j^aced on a level with the ground, in a flat blind chim- 
ney-piece The e£fect was admirable; the treatment of the subject 
extraordinarily able and bold. Then followed a whole series of pic- 
tures by the same skilfiil hand — *'The Do^ at the Shepherd's Grave," 
and others, already so generally known from the engravings.^ Hav- 
ing previously seen so many engravings and copies of his pictures, 
I here for the first time saw the originals. In a true conception of 
nature, Landseer is undoubtedly the first of all painters of animals. I 
know of none who has so thoroughly conceived, and so fidthfiiU^ 
portrayed as he has done, the fine shadings of the human inteUi- 
gence and disposition, so remarkably embodied in an animal. 
His " Jack in Oflaoe," his " Fireside Rurty^," and his " Honourable 
Member of the Himiane Society," what nne s^king characteristics 
do they contain ! 

Now to other rooms, in which remarkable treasures are literally 
heaped, in agreeable jmartments, whose large windows everywhere 
look upon the magnificent park. I can merely name the beau- 
tiful pictures of Wbuvermann, Du Jardin, Vander Velde, Net- 
scher, Mieris, Terbourg, Gerard Dow, and others, which it wodd 
require much time to describe. Besides these, there is a St. Cecilia, 
by Domenichino, engraved by Sharp, and a (somewhat doubtful) 
<Juido Beni. IIict again, a beautiful piece by Kuysdael— dark and 
deep standing water, with large oaks. Further, two excellent pic- 
tures by Hobbema, a large poetical landscape, by^ Claude, with a cer- 
tain noble and dear severity, wMch almost reminds cme of the tone 
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adopted in ihe *' Coasts of the Cydops" in otir Dresden galleiy. In 
another apartment, we saw a large portrait of Walter Scott, by 
Landseer. The poet is represented as a sportsman, with a gun ana 
some dead srouse at his side. A picture bj Webster, was almost still 
more remarkable than this. It delineates two rows of children at 
school, one placed above the other. In one case the poor little ones 
are terrified, half weeping and trembling — their tyrant, the school- 
master, is ill-humoured and morose; in the other, the children are 
happy and delighted, and diligent withal, for the teacher is fiill of 
kinoness and affection. It is impossible to avoid making many use- 
fid applications on looking at the picture, so admirable and impressive 
are its characteristics. 

At length, in this magnificent collection, I found among many 
other modem pictures, some of Wilkie's. The largest among them 
was his '' Distraint for Rent." A farmer's fiimily in the utmost dis- 
tress and anxiety how to pay their rent. The execution is very 
careful; the colouring weak and cold in tone; and the whole con- 
ception of the picture inferior in depth and in details to that of the 
*' Kent-Day." Next to Landseer, Wilkie was the most original 
painter in England; he had a very deep and firm conception of life, 
and the art of fixing its moving scenes upon the canvass. How sin- 
^lar is it that, at a later peri(3, as if weary of the prose of English 
lamily life, he threw himself headlong into the forced French ro- 
mance, as in his *' Maid of Saragossa." 

Now out into the garden ! A luxuriance of vegetation such as I 
here saw, I had not yet beheld. The magnificent oaks, imdisturbed 
for affes, the large beech trees, the luxurious ivy, the Gothic 
green-houses for orange and lemon trees, concealed by shrubs and 
climbers; the masses of rhododendrons, the clumps of beautiful 
white-flowering broom, and red Alpine roses; then, a^n, a couple 
of young wide-spreading cedars of Lebanon, azaleas m full bloom, 
such as I had never anywhere seen, a leafy alley of psorallea; hot- 
houses with grapes already nearly ripe, and with shaddocks (citrus de* 
cumanus) tramed on the walls, interspersed with the splendid clematis 
m^nd^hray calceolaria in hundreds of varieties, in the richest bloom. 
The sight of all these magnificent plants made me long to spend days 
in the contemplation of their beauties, and inspired me with an inno- 
cent desire to become the adopted heir of the childless Mr. Wells, 
of that small and aged man, whose years, and short gray mantle, 
formed a striking contrast to all this splendid foliage and richness of 
bloom with which he was surrounaed. The circumstances sug- 
gested to me the fable of Tithon and Aurora ! Here, too, beloved 
nature, ever new, displayed her charms in all the splendour of youth 
and beauty; whilst, on the other hand, her lover became hoary and 
withered! Do we not everywhere read the history of unenduring 
hawpmess? j e 

we extended our drive still further, and came to the old Castle of 
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Penahuist, founded in the year ISffO, now in poflKsdon of ihe family 
of the Sydneys, and already, in many reapectSi remodelled. The 
castle at present belongs to Lord De Idaley who is engaged in re* 
buildinff «ai adorning the edifice. The entrance to the house is 
particularly striking. On passing the door, we found ourselves in 
an ancient hall, with an elevat^ roof, and within completely free 
up to the y^ rid^; high Gothic windows, with stone muUions, 
but open and without fflass. In the middle of the hall stood 
a round hearth on the noor, surrounded with hiffh stone pillars. 
It was so constructed, that billets of wood and niggots could.be 
conveniently placed within, so as to make a quick and blazing 
fire. This was not unattended to on the present occasion, and as 
we entered, a fire made of straw and dry faggots sent up a flame 
five or six ells hi^h into the open hall, and at once, in the damp 
weather, we experienced an agreeable warmth diffused far around ! 
This gave to the whole a fresh, pleasant, and hospitable impression I 
I thought of the olden times, when the knights and their squires 
dismounted from their horses, entered the noble hall, where they 
stood around the mounting flame, which was reflected from their 
brilliant armour, and imparted heat to their fixxsen limbs; — a com- 
plete picture of the knightly days of meny England passed before 
my mind I The illusion was prolonged, and the spirit of my dream was 
provided with new elements, as we mounted the stairs, and entered 
a large room, full of old helmets and casques^ halberds, and swords, 
together wilh a mass of old family portraits, carpets, and other 
rehcs. Moreover, the approach to the stairs was beautiful, as a 
piece of architecture, and the small chapel, with its large Gothic 
windows, produced a most agreeable effect. Here, too, the walls 
were covered with ivy, and the trees in tlie park were beautiful, 
though not equal to those we had already seen at Knowle and 
Kedleaf, 

We now returned to Buckhurst, and found the roads, in all di- 
rections, filled with Hvely groups of holiday people. We were met 
by a whole procession of young and active-looking people, carrying 
flags, and decked out with green ribbons and oak-bougns. It was a 
species of spring festival, celebrated at this period of the year, and 
observed, also, as a memorial of the preservation of Charles IL 
in the oak. It was about this season of the year (1650) that 
Charles, having been acknowledged in Ireland and Scotland, had 
again forced his way into England, in order to renew the struggle 
for his kingdom, which appeared to be lost to him after the execu- 
tion of his father, Charles I. He was defeated at the battle of 
Worcester; Cromwell's soldiers were in hot pursuit of the fugi- 
tive, when he saved himself by taking refage in an oak, whose 
young foliage concealed him whilst two of his pursuers con- 
versed together at the foot of the tree, concerning the reward which 
would faU to the lot of him who should be fortunate enough to cap- 
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iute bis penon. Down till the present day, the custom of weann^ 
oak leaves is pieserred as a memoiial of the kind's deliTeiance^ 
At Lord Ddawarr's too, in the evening, every body was adorned 
with oak, and leaves with gall-nuts are by preference sought out for 
the occaaioiu Thus it is that historical lecollections are everywhere 
preserved among the people. 

The weather continued, throughout the day, such as it had been: 
earlv in the morning, without sun, damp, gray, fog^, but still 
mild; and seldom raining hard, — always the charact^istics of the 
climate. 

In the evening a splendid entertainment awaited uSi to which^ 
also, Lords Amherst and De Lisle were invited. I sat next to the 
former, and enjoyed the ^easure of a long conversation with this 
experienced nobleman, x'ifty years ago he had been in Dresden as 
a young man. En pasaanty fortunately for me, on the previous 
evening the travelling carriages had all arrived in safety and good 
order from Dover with our luggage, for the English, on such 
occasions, are pleased to see their guests dressed in nch and el^ant 
costume. 



IX. 

Portsmouth, May 30th — Evening. 
Anotheb remarkable, peculiar day. We set out from the hospi- 
table Buckhurst early in tne morning; the travelling carriages were 
sent forward, and after an eight o'clock breakfast we followed with, 
the family, as if for a walk, and traversed a portion of thepark, in. 
which a species of pretty wood hyacinth abounded. Thus we 
strolled to the parsonage of the parish, which lies at somewhat more 
than a quarter of an hour's distance from the mansion, to pay a 
visit to Mn West, the second son of Lord Delawarr, who is the 
rector. This sort of relation too, was somethi ng to me new and 
peculiar. I was previously acquainted with Mr. West, whom I had 
formerly met as a young man in Dresden, where he devoted much 
time and attention to the study of German literature. Here, too, I 
had the pleasure of finding him in his study, surrounded not only 
with the ancient classics, but with the best literary works of his 
own and other modem countries, particularly German. How 
charming is the situation of his parsonage, a small but neat building 
in the Anglo-Gothic style, surrounded with clumps of magnificent 
rhododendrons, beautiful meadows, and splendid yews — ^the old clas* 
sical tree of England — ^from which the stalwart yeomen cut their bows. 
We next visited the neighbouring church, of ancient foundation, 
although recently rebuilt in the broad, firm, but neat style of 
Anglo-Gothic ecclesiastical edifices. It contains the simple monu- 
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mentsof seversil membeis of the houaes of Dorset and Delawair; 
these consisted chiefly of marble tablets in relief, placed in die 
walls, one by Flazman and another by Chantrey, the former of 
which^in particular, is admirably conceived and most care&Uy 
execated. This whole country, besides, possesses a particular 
interest. It was formerly covered with an extensive forest, men- 
tioned by Julius Caesar. Buckhurst itself was built before the 
time of Elizabeth, by whom it was bestowed upon Leice^r, so 
that it came into the possession of the Dorset fanuhr, at the same 
time and in the same manner as Knowle, and by Lady Delawarr 
to its present owner. 

We now pursued the road to Brighton, which ascends through 
the park, then winds over a wide heath, afterwards enters a woody 
district aboundii^ in chalk pits and quarries, and as we approached 
the sea, the cha£ hills a^ain appeared, stretching alon^ the coast. 
In the dear sky and bnght sun, these low cha£ hiUs in the back 
ground affoidea a peculiar picture, with larTO fields in the fore- 
^ound, traversed by rows of black oxen drawing the plough- 1 
Then again, barren slopes, on which the scatter^ sheep were 
spread about in the mc^t various directions, as they gathered their 
pasture. The whole presents a singular physiognomy. 

The new town of Brighton — ^little more than one hundred vears 
old — and which at one time increased with such wonaerful 
rapidity, gave me the first impression of a considerable English 
town. iSiis effect was produced by the great number of small but 
elegant houses, with their pretty arrangements and ornamental bow- 
windows on the ground floor, the well-kept squares with iron 
railings and shrubberies, the numbers of people moving about, and 
the rich shops. 

Even on the way to Brighton, I must observe, that there was 
much in England which recalled Italy to my mind. This recollec- 
tion was suggested: first, bj the nobler form of the buildings; 
secondly, a luxuriant vegetation, even fig-trees, ever-green oaks, then, 
the yew, which seems to occupy the place of the cypress, the hoHy 
and masses of ivy; thirdly, flie mild air; fourthly, the sea; fifthly, 
the manner in which the people in the smaller places followed their 
occupations out of doors; sixthly, the nmnerous large two-wheeled 
cars upon the roads; and seventhly, the whole build of the people, 
very different, it is true, firom the Italian, but atill with a more intel- 
lectual appearance. 

On entering Brighton we drove straight to the Pavilion, a large 
paradoxical Jmdo-Chinese fancy building of George IV., which 
cost millions. It is the most wonderful building that it is possible 
to conceive, partaking of the characters of a pagoda, a kiosk, and 
aa odd Chinese stone cupolated edifice; and although the whole, 
properly speaking, can deserve no other character than that of a 
iiiere whim, still it is a magnificent fancy, and consequently carried 
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out On ihe outdide, it is snnounded by beautiful green lawns, 
plantadonSy and shrubbeiieSy and within, divided into a number 
of apartments and state rooms, (which are completely Chinese, bat 
decorated with the richest ornaments and looking-gkases of immense 
ftze; in the prindpal richly*gilded drawing-room, a chandelier is 
suspended from a palm tree, wonderfully spread out on the oeilin^y 
the walk hung with krge Chinese pictures on a gold ground, and 
around the room porcelain vases and towers, girandoles, and such 
articles in the greatest possible variety. For a splendid court ball 
in Eastern costume, it would be impossible to conceive any thing* 
more admirably suited, or so tasteful, but at the same time, the 
plae is so extraordinary, that a company of persons dressed in 
modem costume, can only serve to give prominence to its absurdi* 
ties, and to render the whole ridiculous and intolerable. 

The palace is at present emply and forsaken, visited perhaps by 
the royal family once or tvrice m the year. Opposite the palace are 
the stables, with a large rotunda in the middle of them, covered 
over with a glass roof, whose sides are decorated with numerous 
wooden ornaments in the Gothic style, and running water in the 
centre, merely intended for watering the horses ; even the kitchen 
is splendid, and adorned with lofty metal palm trees. 

After having inspected the palace, we proceeded towards the 
sea, which stretches away with its deep clear blue to the most 
distant horizon. On our wav, we saw the somewhat exaggerated 
bronze statue of George I v., by Chantrey. When Pnnce of 
Wales he lived very much at Brighton, in the ninth deoennium of 
the past century, and to him Bnghton chiefly owes its rise and 
importance. Our attention was first directed to the magnificent 
pier, which stretches out into the sea, composing a series of chain 
bridges extending from one sup|>ort to another, and at its ex- 
tremity a number of steps, by which one may go on board ships 
lying alongside. This pier was completed in 1822, and cost above 
j£30,000. We proceeded along this magnificent structure to its 
termination, contemplated the ships and small pleasure-boats rock- 
ing about as if the sport of the blue sea which rolled beneath; sur- 
veyed with astonishment the immense sea wall, completed in 1838, 
and which stretches two miles along the coast. 

Ornamental bathing-machines in numbers were standing on the 
beach below; and the.attendant nymphs invited us with loud voices, 
to enjoy the pleasure of a sea bath ; time, however, pressed us to 
pursue our course, and after a hasty lunch in one of the most elegant 
hotels, the postilions drove our large travelling carriages at a rapid 
pace out of the town. We drove along the besM^h, and on our way 
passed numbers of Brighton visiters, walking, driving, and riding, 
who, full of curiosity, followed our carriages with their eyes. Our 
road lay along the sea, which pushed its numerous arms far into 
the land among marshy plains, overgrown with reeds, so that only 
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flat lines of coast in tlie distance approached the sea. At last we ar- 
rived at the old Castle of ArundeX which was in existence in the 
leign of Alfred. 

The small town is insignificant; but the large and ancient castle, 
seated upon a rocky eminence, and surrounded by sreen foliage, pre* 
sented a magnificent spectacle as we drove up ana passed into the 
spacious court-yard. Here we immediately perceived that the castle 
was again divided into two parts, the lower castle, of mat extenti 
-and built in the modem Anglo-Gothic style, and &e old keep 
perched upon the summit of the rock, now fallen into ruins, covered 
irith a luxurious growth of ivy, and surrounded bv trees. We di« 
recfced our attention, first, to the lower building. Ine castle belongs 
to the Duke of Norfolk, who was absent. The whole interior ar* 
langements are princely. The apartments and state-rooms afford 
splendid views through their loftv windows, and are partlv adorned 
with interesting pictures, especially portndts. There are here some 
fine paintings of Van Dyck and Holbein, and among those of the 
latter, the portrait of that charming Princess of Milan, wooed by 
Henry VHI. after the execution of Anna Boleyn, who caused the 
quick answer to be returned to his solicitations — ^that if she had tuo 
heads, she wotdd accept his proffered hand! The spacious library, 
fitted up with cedar-wood, is a magnificent room, ana is said to con- 
tain many treasures. Not less splendid is the large hall, with its 
singular and beautiful wooden roof, with which probably the walls 
fonnerly harmonised, from the latter, however, the wood-work has 
l)een long removed, on account of some repairs or reconstruction. 
Tbe large modem stained glass windows in this magnificent hall' 
are, unhappily, in the worst flat English historical style. ^ 

To me, however, the ancient castle, with its venerable ruins covered 
with vegetation, was by far the most attractive object. Narrow wind- 
ing staircases and towers sprang up from the midst of the ivy; small 
and low-roofed chambers, here and there visible, were pointed out 
as being formerly the apartments of queens. The view was most ex- 
tensive and charming, stretching far and wide over forest, and hill, 
and sea; and from the summit of one of the ivy-mantled towers, there 
is to be seen half the wall of the fallen comer rooms, with its Gothic 
}^dows, as if so disposed to form the materials of a picture. There 
is also something mysterious connected with the ruined castle, ac- 
cording to the old traditions; owk must always be pres^ved in the 
edifice; and there, indeed, at the bottom of the ancient tower, 
eat several homed and screech owls, which, disturbed by the intni- 
sion, bristled up their feathers, and caused their eyes to sparkle. 
A net stretched across the tower served to keep them in their do* 
micile, where they are constantly fed, and, when necessary, re- 
newed. Widi how much pleasure could I have remained in these 
ruins, to carry away 3ome sketches of their beauty. I warmly re- 
commend these rich romantic materials to every lover of the pencil. 

£ 
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On leayiBg Arundel, we proceeded to ihe old dty of Chichester. 
This is the seat of a hishop, and distin^iahed hy a beautiful cathe* 
dral, and a splendid ancient octagonal Gothic cross with a dock. 
These crosses are a sort of tabemade adorned with small turrets and 
arches; they served as central places of assembling, and are to be met 
with in the market-places of many English towns. This is said to 
be one of the most beautiful^ and has a yery pleasing and pictur- 
esque efEoct as a foreground to the cathedraL The cathedral itself is 
very old — ^built in the thirteenth century, but often destroyed (paiw 
ticularly in 1642, by Cromwell's soldiers), and as often rebuilt or 
xepaired. It is still surrounded by a kind oicampo santo^ doisters 
with open Gothic arches, seen through which the cathedral has a 
magnincent appearance. The style of the church is genuine Nor- 
man-Gothic, and still presents remains of the andent castellated 
and fortress style. The tower rests upon the centre of the czofls of 
the church, and firom which rises a soud stone spire. 

Only a part of the interior is at present fitted up as a churdi. It 
contains a great many old pictures, of kings of England, and bishops, 
and also a great number of ancient, curiously carved and ornamented 
stalls. Here, for the first time, on retiring &om the church, there 
was a violent crowding of the people, curious to see the King of 
Saxony, and to welcome him with a loud hurrah ! 

The sun was now sinking, and we hastened on our journey in 
order to reach Portsmouth. The road thither a^ain approaches the 
sea, and partly passes through a low marshy district Sdll, how- 
ever, we contnved to pass the outworks of this strong fortress and 
great navd harbour before sunset. The whole town was in com- 
motion, and crowds were collected around the admiralty buildings, 
whither his majesty was invited to proceed. A military guard was, 
however, on duty, and prevented the throng from pressing forward 
into the large court of the admiralty house. I soon found myself 
alone in the apartment to which I was shown, and enjoyed from my 
window the view of this magnificent harbour, in which aU the ships 
were covered vrith fiags, and Admiral Nelson's ship, the Victory, 
was especially adorned with long rows of flags on all her masts. 
Before me stretched out the vast dock-yards, magazines, and 
workshops, and in the distance the Isle of Wight, which shdters 
Spithead from the south winds, so cdebrated as a safe anchorage 
for ships of war. Nothing but the necessity of a quick preparation 
for dinner could have forced me from the window. At dinner, the 
whole of the distinguished officers of the Admiralty, in full uniform, 
were assembled ; Sir Charles Bowlev, the governor, admirals 
Parker, Pakenham, and others. And in order that the female 
beauty of England might be duly represented, they were accom- 
panied by their ladies. Opposite to me was Lady Pakenham, with 
a head and buat so beautuul and grandiose, that they might have 
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served as a model for Paul Veronese's fiimous picture of the *' Mar- 
riage at C&nft, in Galilee," and which it was impossible to cease 
contemplating and admiring. 



Cowes, Isle of Wight, May Sist — Evening. 

Yestebbat evening and this morning Uie arrangements of the 
ars^al in Portsmouth occupied my attention. The character of the 
naval service exercises an influence on the everj-day wants and 
neoesaties. Every thing — the rooms, the fire-places, the beds, large, 
massive, and flomethnes rich. Several young midshipmen lived in 
ibe house, and were commissioned amon^ other things to provide 
for us and our vrants. One of them ad£?e8Bed me in Italian, for, 
next to the Englidi, the Italian is, perhaps, the langua^ most used 
in the Mediterranean and the East, and particularly m matters of 
navigati<m and trade; a last remnant, as it were, of the old power 
and greatness of Italy at sea. 

The forenoon was particularly to be devoted to obtaining a clear 
and comprehensive idea of the dock-yards and arsenals, and Ad- 
miral Park^, notvrithstanding his age and his lameness, would 
not allow himself to be deprived of the pleasure of conducting his 
majesty in person. First, the docks. At the moment of our arrival 
one of the large basins, which had been pumped dry, was justbein^ 
refilled with vrater in order to float out a large man-of-war which 
had been under repair there. In a very short time the CoWnffw&od 
was raised from the ground, and when we returned she was outside 
liie basins, and floating gracefiilly in the harbour. Her destination 
is the Pacific. We next proceeded to the long building where all 
the ropes used in ships, from the smallest up to the immense cables, 
cf the thickness of one's ankle, are made. Behind this building were 
laid long rows of anchors, several of which were hiffher than a man. 
Their size may be more easily imagined by considering that they 
are often five or six tons in weight, each ton weighing 2240 lbs. 
We also visited the smithies, where the immense hammers are put 
in motion by steam, which also, amidst bowlings and noises of all 
kinds, moves the bellovro of the various furnaces. One of the most 
remarkable, however, among the buildings, is that in which the 
machinery by Brunei is placed, which, acting by steam, entirely 
forms all the blocksfor the rigging used in the JEnglish navy. The 
machinery itsetf is wonderfulnr clever, and has already been forty 
years in operation, during which time it has not been found neces* 
sary to make a angle addition or improvement. We were shovm 
how a block, witih its pulley, polished and fastened within and 
tipped with brass, was completdy formed out of a rough piece erf 

e2 
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oak. Fourteen hundred can be made every da^. Not less impor- 
tant are the buildings where the copper sheathmff of the yessels is 
prepared. We observed how the metal is melted, how it is then 
flattened out by means of rollers, and how the last roller impresses on 
it in every part the mark of all the property of the royal navy — the 
broad arrow: so that one can see upon every little bit of copper 
that it has been manufactured in a royal arsenal; and, lastly, bow 
the copper nails with which the sheathinff is fastened to the ship's 
keel, are manufactured by thousands. !»ot till we had visited all 
the several workshops from which the colossuses of the English 
navy take their origin, did we proceed to view these latter, several 
of which were then in the docks, partly in process of building, 

ertly under repair, and i>artly as a reserve. We b^an with the 
ime of a ship which was just being built, which was very interest- 
ing to me. It was a remarkable si^ht; when we stood before it, it 
lay there like a large building of tour stories, upon which the car* 
penters were still employed; if we looked at it from within it was 
like standing before one of the antediluvian forests, such masses of 
oak trunks rested upon the keel and raised up their mighty arms as 
ribs. The cost of such a construction is necessarily enormous. 
About 1000/. per gun are considered as the expense for a ship 
of war, without being properly fitted out: thus a ship of eighty guns 
would cost 80,000/., and so on. We then looked over some snips 
in a finished state. And first, the steamer, Victoria and Albert^ m 
which the queen sailed to Scotland. The arrangements, as may be 
imagined, are excellent; drawing-rooms, bed-rooms, boudoirs, bath- 
rooms; in fact, every comfort of a large house in England. Beside 
it lay a lar^e war steamer, the Firebrand^ armed with six Paixhans 
guns whidEi turned upon pivots, and some smaller ones. It was 
built so as to hold 500 men on deck and 500 between decks. Lastly, 
we visited the Neptune^ which was lying there unrigged, a three- 
decker of 120 guns, capable of contaming 1000 men. The height 
of this floating fortress may be conceived, when I say that from the 
upper gallery beside the captain's cabin to the level of the water, the 
depth was about forty feet. 

After having now viewed every thing worthy of observation here, 
we were to make an excursion in the basin of the harbour; and the 
admiral, notwithstanding his age and his lameness, conducted us to 
a boat which was ready for us, excellently manned, and ornamented 
with a handsome awning. The rowers saluted with their oars 
raised perpendicularly in the air; we embarked, and in a moment 
the green oars sank into the water, and we darted at lightning's 
speed over the clear waves. From the distance, a military band 
saluted us from the Victory^ festively adorned for the oc<»sion; 
several other boats filled wiih spectators passed US| and the boys 
belonging to the flourishing naval school rowed by, saluting with 
their oars as they passed; and thus we soon reached the immense 
magazines for victualling the fleets situated on the opposite side of 
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the port. Here, too, every thing was on an enormous scale. We 
first paid a visit to that part where the ships' biscuit is baked, 
dnd stored up. A steam-mill grinds the com, another kneads the 
dough for these flat cakes, which when divided and placed upon 
plates of iron, are again conveyed to the oven by machinery, until 
the biscuit can be packed in sacks, containing each 120lbs., with 
which the immense store-rooms are filled. A pound of biscuit is 
allowed to each man per day. We tasted it, and although it is 
certainly a pure and nourishing food, we found it so dreadfuUy hard, 
that it appeared to us as if the crowning point of English industry 
were still wanting, namely, a machine to masticate and digest it. 

Not less enormous were the provisions of salted meat in other 
parts of the building; and, lastly, we were shown the long build- 
mgs, filled with large iron chests, which have now been for many years 
in use to preserve fresh water; and this is, indeed, one of the most 
important improvements of late years in the English navy. The 
water was formerly kept in casks, and readily became putrid. At 
present, in these fastened chests of iron, which measure about two 
cubic yards, the water keeps excellently, and they form at the same 
time, as they are stowed in the lowest part of the ship, the best of all 
kinds of ballast. We were now rowed back again, and this time 
towards the Victory^ which to-day, in the bright sunshine, looked 
particularly beautiful with her numerous flags. I had expected 
something quite different from the holiday ornaments of an admi- 
ral's ship. A line is passed over all three masts, and upon this are 
suspended the national flags, and all those pretty signal flags, by 
means of which vessels correspond with each other. 

As we intended inspecting the vessel, we came alongside, the 
ladder hung down fix)m an entering port; the rowers of our boat 
formed a living railing with their arms, and we thus conveniently 
ascended the Hween decks. There his majesty was received by the 
officers, whilst the sailors, standing upon the yards of the vessel, gave 
three hearty cheers. It has a sokmn effect, when one thus ascends 
to the quarter-deck through the dark passages of the 'tween-decks, 
£nds there the crew imder arms, and hears the national anthem 
played by a full military band. The sun shone gloriously, the sea, 
with its beautiful emerald-green tinge, glanced and sparkled, all the 
ships round about were ornamented with flags, and all at once a 
salute of twenty-one guns, in quick succession, rang out from the 
port holes of the lower deck, so that the grayish smoke floated up 
through the rigging and mingled with the blue air. It produced a 
solemn and grand ^fect. We now visited the lower deck, inspected 
the hammocks and the food, tasted the grog, looked over the 
kitchens and hospital, examined the oflScers' rooms, and were shown 
the remarkable spot where Nelson received his death-wound, and 
that where he died. It Is a little space on the 'tween-decks, 
close to one of the guns which project from the port-holes. His 
feconic address before the battle of Trafalgar, " England expecU 
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everj/ man to do kU duty/^ ia written in gdden letters on tlie 
cornice, as one ascends to ^e quarter-deck: and no one can denv 
that he himself was always the first to fulfil his duty; and that hia 
example still exercises a mvourable influence upcm the efforts of the 
nation, to preserve and to increase the national glory. 

We now left the ship, and descended into our boat* The sailors 
again manned the yards, and again as we left the side, twenty-one 
shots were fired from the port-holes; the effect of these shots heard 
from the water was different, and still grand. We landed at the 
Admiralty, where a luncheon awaited us; and at half-past one ive 
went on board the beautifully fitted-up yacht Fcamy^ a capital sailer^ 
to cross over to the Isle of Wight. 

The afternoon also was splendid ; a gentle breeze wafted us across^ 
the blue waters along the bastions of Portsmouth, which agaLa 
saluted us with cannon; and as if in order that we might miss no 
sight worthj^ of our notice, we met here a large three-decker, the St^ 
Vtncent, which had just set all sail in order to get into the Channel, 
where she was to wait further orders. It is rare to see such an 
immense ship with all her sails set, like an enormous swan upon the 
sea. The Fanny sailed round her, therefore, a few times, to allow 
us to enjoy the sight, which was rendered still more beautiful by 
the customary salute. In short, the whole passage was delightfal, 
and we landed in the island, at the pier of Ryde, shortly after three 
o'clock; an immense concourse of people awaited our arrival; but 
our carriages, which were waiting for us, quickly carried us out of 
their sight. 

The coasts of the island present a cheerful aspect, and each 
little village extends itself, with its pretty country-houses sur- 
rounded by green parks, down to the sea; trees overgrown with 
ivy round about, hilly country beyond. We crossed a part of the 
island by land, until we again came in si^ht of the blue sea and the 
chalk cUiBi; it was at Shanklin. We there descended to the sea- 
shore. The cliffs consist, as in Rugen, of red sandstone interr> 
spersed with white chalk; and beyond these the beach^ just at that^ 
time left dry by the tide, extended itself to a considerable distance, 
o£fering great facilities for sea-bathing. This point seemed to us one 
which would be very pleasant to reside at for some days, and even 
weeks; to the mere passer-by, however, it offers nothing particu- 
larly grand or striking. (This appears, in fact, rather the character 
of the whole island, which seems to me, as it were, a large delta 
belonging to the river at Southampton.) It is used for this pur- 
pose also by many English, and even by the royal family. It is a 
sort of BiLcn Retiro, quite suited for the man of business or of state^ 
who wishes to breathe the pure air. We ascended from the beach 
into a sort of ravine, hoUowed out in the sand-rocks, called Shanklin 
Chine, in which some pretty paths are laid out through the under-r^ 
wood; and a brooklet forms several miniature waterfalls. But the 
several views of the sea give importance even to these trifles; just 
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as sa uiiimportaiit person, when drawn into the circle of great 
erents, becomes historically important We then drove further 
along Yalleys and over hills, and always came upon new views of 
little bays and glittering sands. The afternoon was splendid, the 
sky so blue, and the sun so warm, that all this, tc^tber with the 
bushes of lauiocerasus, the ilex which we saw at times, and the ivy 
wbich covered sometimes, not only the wall, but even ihe roof, 
transported me several tames in imagination to Italy. 

At last we reached St Boni&ce, situated on the higher part of 
the southern coast — ^the so-called IJndercliff — the houses of which, 
being white, vtrith very flat roofs, and built along chalky heights, 
decidedly recall Italy to the mind. From this point we enjoyed a 
splendid view, both towards the land and over the sea. Tnence 
light across the island, through curious hollow ways and over 
downs, through Newport (the chief town of this little island) to 
Cowes, where we reached our quarters, in a club-house situated on 
the sea, just as the moon, which to-day suffered a partial eclipse, was 
lising clearly above the horizon. The club to wnich this house be* 
longs is composed of rich naval amateurs, each of whom must possess 
at least one commodiously fitted up yacht From time to time 
they hold meetings here, with an admiral chosen by themselves at 
their head; the oil portrait of the present admiral. Lord Yarbo« 
rough, ornamented the room in which we supped. 



XL 

LONDON. 

June 1st — EYening. 

YfiSTEKDAT evening, at nine o'clock, a cheerful little sauper^ 
dinatoire in the quiet and peaceful Isle of Wight; this evening, at 
eight, a full-dress dinner-party in the splendid apartments of the 
Queen of England ! Thus do the waves of life cast us hither and 
wither; and there could be no more agreeable employment than 
that of looking at the play of the waves of the sea, were it not for 
the deep meamng which hes hidden in this oscillating motion I 

This morning, again, was splendid I At half-past five I was on 
the sea-beach, before the pretty little club-house at Cowes, admiring 
the several sorts of sea- weed, the blocks of freestone full of petrifiea 
conchylia, the splendid sparkling of the sea, enjoying the air bidmy 
with the breath of morning, and considering attentively the various 
vessels at anchor in the bay. At six o'clock we rowed off to our 
Fanny f which was followed by a large steamer, destined to take her 
ui tow in case of the wind smftixig against us. At first it was en- 
tirely favourable, and oil the sai£ were set, in order, before re- 
tummg to Southampton, to visit the western point of the Isle 
of Wight and the Ifeedles. The sail was beautitul, the coast ex* 
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tended itaelf in graceful curves, and the effect of the sea was mag^ 
nificent. To the right, on the coast of England, the fort of Hurst 
Castle, with its broi^ old batteries, and its two red lighthouses, came 
in sight; and somewhat further, the clifis of the Isle of Wi^ht rose 
more majestically, distm^^hed by various layers of bluish and 
reddish sand, wnich again made way for white chalk. Now the 
Needles hove in sight; the high chalk-rocks, stretching out in a line 
into the sea, beautifidly illuminated by the beams of the morning 
fiun, surrounded by innumerable gulls and divers, and set off by the 
deep ^reen of the sea. The sight was beautiful; the brownish or 

Seemsh setting round the base of the rocks, ihe shining of the 
arp projections of the chalk, the sparkle of the lofty chalk cli£& 
in the island itself, the thin clouds which floated along the horizon, 
and the continually changing views and groupings which were pro- 
duced by every heel and pitch of our Fanny. I shall never forget 
it I We sailea past the rocks, so as to see them also from the westy 
and to have the open sea before us, and then turned back to the 
entrance of the Uhannel between England and the island. From 
this time the wind was against us, ana we should have advanced 
but slowly, had not the steamer] immediately taken us in tow. The 
sail back again was also rich in interesting views. 

At twelve o'clock we went down into the cabin of this very elegant 
vessel to lunch; this was properly my first meal on board an English 
ship, and, therefore, important to me. 1 found every thing so poet- 
ical under this glazed cover in the middle of the cabm, in the pretty 
little saloon illumined by the sun from above, and tossing about u{)on 
the waves. From this sort of existence, with all the comforts which 
social life can bestow, and yet entirely free from every other connexion 
with society, this swimming upon the connecting bond of union of 
the earth, and by this very means the power of enjoying the beau- 
ties of its most beautiful coasts — ^I can well understand how love 
of the sea may become a passion, and can conceive the origin, 
therefore, of a yacht-club. We had several sorts of excellent cold 
meat, Sherry, and some large potatoes, properly dressed only for 
the sailors; every thing was so different from our ideas, and was 
eaten with such an appetite. We also conversed on many sub- 
jects with the officers. One in particular attracted my attention 
by something dehcate and amiable in his manners; I learned that 
he was from Geneva, was called Prevost, and was a relation of my ac- 
quaintance, the naturalist, Prevost. He related to us, among other 
things, some anecdotes of the yacht-club, in whose club-house we had 
slept the night before. These were well adapted to give us some idea 
of English riches. He told us, for example, that one of the mem* 
bers, a Mr. Akers, had had the handsomest yacht in the club built 
(we saw her afterwards, the Brilliant), for about 30,000/., and only 
went on board the vessel perhaps once or twice a year, because the sea 
did not agree with him ; his joining the club was thus merely a whim, 
which, however, assisted him to spend an income of some 42,000/. 
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a year. Anodier, the above-mentioned Lord Yarboroueh, on the con- 
traiy, is so exceedingly fond of the fiea, that he offered to build and 
fit out a frigate at his own expense, provided he might be permitted 
to command her. His otkr was, however, refused, as all officers in 
the navy must rise regularly, and afler submitting their qualifica* 
tions to the test of an examination. Other members of the club| 
again, employ their yachts in considerable voyages — sail to LisboQi 
Malta, Sicily, or Eg^pt. One had even been to China. We also 
heard much of the sailor's life of the young man himself. He had 
been^ for example, several times en^ged in chasing slavers; and one 
case that he rekted to us was dreacLTul enough. They had captured 
a vessel tmder the suspicion of bein^ a slaver. At first they were 
unable to find an^ slaves on board; but, at last, a sailor wishing to 
taste the wine, pierced a cask, and, instead of the wine which 
he expected, blood flowed from the aperture. This was the blood 
of a negro ! and it was found afterwards, that all the negroes on 
board had suffered themselves to be packed up in casks, under 
the belief that the English were approaching with the intention of 
murdering them. Our voyage passed quickly in conversation and 
anecdotes, and at half-past two we entered the bay — Southampton 
river — and shortly afterwards came in sight of the forest of mastSi 
and the town of Southampton. 

In sailing up the river we perceived on the ri^ht the beautiful 
ruins of Netley Abbey, half hidden b^ large beecn and lime trees. 
The shortness of the time did not permit us to land, but the telescope 
brought the ruins near to our eye, and the high roof of the churchy 
with its empty Gothic windows, Peeped out from among the trees in 
the most picturesque manner. There, no doubt, might studies of 
great importance have been made. 

At half-past three we landed on the pier of Southampton, where 
his majesty was received by the authonties, and a large concourse 
of people, with the customary " three cheers." I must, however, 
say, that I consider the sound " hurrah," as it is pronounced in Eng* 
land, very much the reverse of musical; the German, ♦'hoch," 
sounds to me much better. Carriages which were waiting for us^ 
conveyed us quickly to the railway station, where a special train was 
in readiness to convey us still more quickly to the metropolis. The 
distance is about eighty miles, which was performed with almost 
frightful speed in two hours. Wooded hills and fields, meadows 
and heaths, the country about Winchester, passed rapidly across the 
windows of our carriage, and onlv the houses, which became closer 
together and less interspersed with gardens, and a mass of chimneys 
and roofs, stretching away till they were lost in the distance, and 
douds of whitish smoke resting on tne city, showed that we were now 
arrived at the southern extremity of London. 
* Prince Albert received the king at the railroad, and the party 
bein^ immediately conducted to the carriages in waiting, we drove 
lapidly through a number of small streets, past rows of houses in the 
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course of erection, oyer Vauxhall-bridge to Buckmgliam-palace^ 
irhere his majesty was to reside; a large roomy apartment, well-fuz- 
nished with books, on the ground-floor, looking towards thesarden, 
was assigned to me. At eight o'clock the visiters and houswold iu 
£ull unilorm (thoy^h in mourning for the Duke of Coburg) assem- 
bled in the magnificent drawing-room of the palace. This splendid 
apartment is lighted firom above, the light being admitted tnrough 
very thick glass, in which coats of arms and stars are either cut or 
cast, hke those groimd arabesques which we are accustomed to see 
cm large and splendid drinking goblets. The effect is very rich, as 
is that of all the other ornaments ; and this light is very weU adapted 
for exhibiting the numerous and admirable paintings which surround^ 
the apartment. The usual presentations took place. His majest]f 
the kmg led Queen Victoria to table, wherefor the first time I had an 
opportunity of witnessing all the luxury and splendour of the 
English court displayed. Covers were laid for fifty persons in a 
noble apartment adorned with large portraits; at the further end of 
the room the magnificent sideboard was loaded with a prodigious 
quantity of gold plate, consisting of golden cups, salvers, and other 
ornamental vessels, richly engraven; above the sideboard there was 
a covered gallery for the queen's band, which was wholly concealed 
from view. The band first played " God save the Queen," and 
then several overtures. I cannot, however, enter further into a de- 
scription of the mplendid company assembled, of the rich unifornns of 
the nigh court officers in waiting, of ^e Scottish Highland costume, 
-^hich was not wanting, and of the luxury and magnificence of the 
repast. According to old English usage, the queen with all the 
ladies rose and retired soon after the dessert was served. The gen-- 
llemen followed in about a c[uarter of an hour, and proceeded inta 
the newl^-omamented drawmg-rooms, where tea was served, and 
several pieces of music were played by the band. The first was 
Mendelssohn's beautiful march from the '^ Midsummer Night's 
Dream." 

We hear that the Emperor of Rusda is expected to arrive here 
to-morrow. 



xn. 

Loadoo, June 2od — Bvening. : 
There is a peculiar feeling of loneliness and desertion wluch 
arises in the mind of a stranger, who is all at once thrown into the 
midst of such an ocean of men and houses as London is. Such a 
feeling had forced itself upon me this morning. On this day diplo- 
matic relations demanded presentations, visits, announcements — ^in 
all which I had no concern, and I felt myself in this great palace 
in some measure an isolated being, surrounded by the most remark- 
able things in this great city, but in want of any medium of reach* 
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mg my proper sphere at the right time and in the proper way* 
When lo ! — as if sent by a good destiny — ^what I stooa in need of 
soon presented itself. Dr. Freund, a young German physician, who 
some years ago had acted as medical companion to IHince Puckler, 
had been furnished by me in Dresden with letters of introduction, 
which were intended for America, whith^ he proposed to go; but 
in reality they proved so useful to him in London, that he preferred 
remaining in England. Feelings of gratitude led him to find me 
ant, and to ofier me his services. I took him immediately at his 
word, and begged him to conduct me to Professor Owen, to whom, 
as one of the most distinguished comparative anatomists and phy« 
fiiologists, I had already announced myself for this day, in a lettei^ 
from Brussels. 

For the first time I went forth to-day alone, and for myself, into 
this remarkable London. On our way to the College of Surgeons, 
where Professor Owen resides, and which lies at a considerable dis- 
tance from the palace, we walked and drove through a number of 
considerable streets and squares of this capital of the world. It was 
Sunday, which, as is well known, is observed in England with 
almost puritanical strictness; the streets are, therefore, comparatively 
leaking, little firequ^ited on Sundays, and I had a clearer view of 
tne city. The impression produced may be best expressed by the 
three words — greatness, extent, order. Ijie part of London through 
which I drove yesterday had a mesqum appearance; to-day I have for 
the first time really had the feeling — '' I am in London." 

On leaving Buckingham Palace one enters St. James's park* 
which lies in front of the royal residence. This is really a park, with 
extensive pieces of water and clumps of large trees, above which rise 
the towers of the ancient Abbey of Westminster, and with enclo* 
sures of grass here and there, on which sheep are pasturing. To 
the left is the Mall, along which palace after palace seem to present 
themselves in succession, separated from the public walk by small 
gardens; these, however, are for the most part private houses merely 
outwardly built on a uniform plan, and in a line. I passed St. 
James's !ralace, which has all the appearance of antiquity, with its 
two prominent flat Gothic towers, saw the celebrated Haymarket 
and Queen's Theatres, drove through Trafalgar-square, with its mo- 
numental recollections, where, together with other statues, that of 
Nelson has just been placed on the top of a lofty column, and some 
fountains are in course of erection. We then passed through se- 
veral of the large, elegant, and well-planted squares, which with 
good reason are called '* the lungs ol London." There is on all 
hands evidence of the taste for erecting monuments and statues, and 
there is no want of men who are worthy of the honour, but a great 
want of sculptors who are capable of producing any thing great and 
satisfactory. Occasionally, too, monuments are no doubt erected to 
persons whose deserts are small enough; and hence the common 
saying with respect to that of the Duke of York, whose statue is ele- 
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inated upon a veij lofty column, ** that he was no doubt placed so high 
in order to be completely out of the reach of his creditors." 

The College of Surgeons, too, stands in Lincoln's-inn-fields, a 
large open, weU-planted square. It is a large building, blackened 
witn coal-smoke, with a beautiful doric portico. This college con** 
tains the valuable Hunterian Museum, of which Professor Owen is 
^e director and expositor, as well as augmenter. Owen pleases 
me thoroughly — a sensible, able man— deeply versed in what is 
old, and ready for the reception of what is new, who has with 
great propriety been recently characterised as the Cuvier of Eng-» 
£nd. He is at present busily engaged in microscopical obser* 
vations, which onnr a few years ago were unknown in England, in 
the departments of anatomy and physiology, and from which such 
great results have been obtained in Germany; and as he has directed 
his particular attention to the organic remains of the primitive 
world, he has also obtained very important results in this depart- 
ment, from the application and use of the microscope. 

He received me with visible pleasure, and we immediately pro- 
ceeded to inspect a collection which is in many respects extremely 
rich, and whose chief treasures are arranged in a large room, lighted 
from above, with two galleries, one above the other, which ex- 
tend round the whole apartment. On the very entrance the atten- 
tion is immediately arrested by the rarest fossil animals; on the 
right, the great armadillo from Buenos Ayres (clyptodon clampes)^ 
with its massive bony scales, almost like an immense egg, of the size 
of the largest drum. Opposite to it, on the left, is a gigantic 
creature of the sloth tribe {myhdon robustus), with its bird -like 
pelvis, and rudely powerful structure of bones, set up as if about 
to ascend the stem of a tree. At the end of the room, the skeleton 
of a magnificent elephant rises far above every thing around. In 
all directions are presented to the eye of the connoisseur things of 
the rarest description, in particular the remains of that immense 
New Zealand bird of the primitive world (the dinomis), which was 
more than one-half as large again as the ostrich; and of all existing 
birds, seems to have been most nearly related to the singular 
apteryx found in New South Wales. Bones of several species 
have been foimd, but unfortunately no perfect skull has as yet been 
met with. Here, too, for the first time, I had an opportunity of 
seeing the remarkable remains and impressions of the singular pri* 
mitive Sepia, found in Wiltshire in making cuttings for a railroad, 
the termination of whose bodies appears in the shape of a shaip pro- 
jection of chalk, long known as occurring by millions in the chalk for- 
mations of Germany, which, without their real character bein^known, 
have been called Beleranites. When I formerly made a collection of 
them in the chalk cliffs of Riigen, and on thehillsinWiirtemberg, their 
peculiar formation led me to a variety of speculations, but now the 
riddle was all at once fully solved. There is on the whole no coun- 
try which offers so many inducements and opportunities for the 
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study of fosffll remains as England, where, in addition to the vast 
colossal Amphibia first perfectly known in this country, the greaf 
Mammalia of the primitive world lie in masses in its soil. Pro* 
fessor Owen told me that it may he truly affirmed that in England 
the remains or single portions of at least 1000 IchthyoBauri» and 
2000 mammoths, have been already discovered. On the east coast 
the remains of mammoths often lie far out under the sea, and fisher* 
men not un&equently suffer injury in their nets firom catching on 
the tusks of these primitive elephants. 

I was, however, still more interested in the powerful skulls of the 
toxodon platensisj discovered by Darwin in Parana, because in it* 
as well as in that of the wonderful dinoiheriumj which was dug up 
in Darmstadt, that particular form of head appears, which indicates 
the lowest of all the formations of the skull hitherto known. The 
base of the skull, which in men is elevated and curves upward, and 
even in the lower animals (such as fish — Amphibia), runs completely 
horizontal, in these primitive Mammalia is absolutely convex and 
bent dawjiwards. Here may be also seen a remarkable object of 
curiosity in the section of the really immense grinder of a megathe^ 
num. 

It is not, however, merely fossil remains in which the museum is 
so rich; it contains in several thousand preparations, the different 
forms and relative structures of the human and animal organisatioUi 
admirably preserved and systematically arranged, together with 
numerous pathological and other remarl^ble objects, into the expk* 
nation of which I cannot in this place further enter.* I shall merely 
mention two extremes of the size of the human body, one, the skele* 
ton of an Irishman, of the stupendous length of eight feet two inches, 
and the second that of the smallest Englishman (six years old), of 
only twenty inches in length. Generally speaking, the relation of 
intellectual greatness between these two races is usually the re* 
verse. 

During the inspection of these objects, and our conversation 
respecting them, Cfuvier was necessarily often present to our minds, 
and a remarkable circumstance which occurred, brought him ana 
his works in the most lively manner before us. A lady, accom- 
panied by two gentlemen, was announced to Professor Owen; she 
exhibited a much greater interest in, and knowledge of, fossil re* 
mains and anatomical preparations, than is usually displayed even 
by women of cultivated minds. When they had taken leave, the 
, •" III ' I ...I I .. I. — ,■■■.■■■,,, -.1 i...i^ ^ 

* I may, however, just direct the attention of professional men to an admi- 
^ble preparation of the nervous system of the Limnlus gigas, preserved under 
|)ass in spirits of wine ; to a preparation of tlie remarkable bundles of arteries 
m the thigh of the ornithorhyncus, by which its relation to the sloth tribe ii 
pointed out ; to the chlamydosaurus of Australia, and to the preparations show- 
ing the manner in which the race of the omithorhynrhus was perpetuated. Eggs 
are found in the oviducts in November ; in December the young come forth ; 
coitus in October. 
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xiddle was solved; she proyed to be Cuvier's favourite daughter-in* 
Ukw, accompanied by her husband, Admiral Duciaj. 

Professor Owen proposed to accompany me to the Zoological 
Gardens in the Regent^ park, an offisr which I cheerfully accepted. 
On our way thither, wnich is a considerable distance, I had an 
opportunit]^ of seeing many new localities. In the middle of the 
town, and in the neighbourhood of the squares on the north side of 
London, we came several times to sates of cast-iron, railing, which 
were only opened on special application. This pecnlianly arises 
fiom the vast extension of London, which embraces all the imme- 
diate neighbourhood in its giant arms. Large fields and gardens, 
formerly held by individuals as landed property, have been pro^es- 
dvely absorbed, and are now covered with streets and squares. The 
ground still belongs to individual proprietors (such as the Duke of 
Bedford and Lord Portman^, who, in such cases, have erected these 

Sktes, both to mark the limits of their estates and their rights over 
e property. This extension of London has led to the mx)Wth of 
vast estates; these lands have been generally let to bimders and 
others, at low ground rents, for a specified term of years, at the 
termination of which tl^e whole falls into the possession of the land- 
owner or his heirs. I was informed, that in a short time some of 
tiiese districts will fall in, and become the property of fitmilies 
already enormously rich; and it may be easity supposed of what 
great value such squares and streets in London really^ are ! 

The Zoological Gardens, like almost all the institutions and societies 
of modem England, were created and exist by means of private sub- 
Bcriptions. Tnese gardens occupy a considerable space on the 
northern side of the Regent's park, are of great extent, and ad- 
mirably laid out. They resemble the Jardins des Plantes^ in Paris, 
in having a great number of single and neatly-built habitations for 
individual animals or families, but have a great advantage over 
the Paris gardens in a more abundant supply of water and nume- 
rous pretty ponds for water-fowl and water Mammalia. I met with 
many things here which were new to me. For the fii-st time, I 
saw a living specimen of the orang-utang, and the saying of old 
Linnaeus was immediately suggested to my mind: " Homini quam 
similis bestia turpissima nobis r' This specimen was, indeed, small, 
and somewhat dull ; but notwithstanding that, its form and 
habits displayed something in the highest degree repugnant. The 
creature was dressed in a jacket, and thus the whole of his actions 
fHid movements, his gestures, climbing and petitioning for food^ 
ebsely resembled the mi^i and conduct of a neglected, idiotic, ill- 
shaped, scrofulous child. His English education, too, was honour- 
ably exhibited by his having been taught to sit at table and to 
drink a small cup of tea with milk In it. Not far from the orang- 
utang, a sloth (bradypus tridactylui) stretched himself out on the 
stem of a tree, plac^ in his compartment for his convenienoe, and 
it must be admitted that his appearance had something much more 
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consistent in it^ and was much more endniable than thai of hia 
neighbour. The family of giraffes, those yellow-brown swans <rf 
the desert, was charmmg. It consisted ot two females and two 
youn^ ones, one only thirteen days old. The nude was yeiy large, 
£ill eighteen feet high. Then two elephants — one, a young femiQe, 
trotted about with a large saddle on ner back, fitted so as to hold 
several persons, perfecdy obedient to her guide, and furnishing 
immense ddight to the boys who were fityoured with this noyd 
species of ride; the dther was a male, thirty years old. There, too, 
the almost antediluyian colossus of the rlunoceros raised his heayy 
head, with his small, mahcious eyes, oyer the barrier of his peculiar 
compartment. The wild cats, lions, tigers, and bears, haa a par* 
ticular building appropriated to themselves, and another house was ad« 
mirably fitted up with anumber of trees with bare boughs, as a suit* 
able domicik for an immense number of monkeys. This presented 
almost a South American picture in the brignt sunshine — ^for the 
day was throughout beautiful and warm — ^to see a great nimiber of 
these wonderful creatures chasing one another, and performing their 
evolutions among the branches. Not far firom the monkey-house, 
there were kangaroos and other marsupials, whilst the animals of 
the deer spedes (among them the certms hippelaphms), and those oi 
the horse family, and the rarer descriptions of sheep and goats, 
were pasturing in open grass plots, separated from one another by 
iron or wooden fences. The arrangements for keeping the birds 
were also beautiful, and the collection comprised some ot the rarest 
species. Several were new to me, as the beautifiil gray vulture 
(vultur leu€onothus\ and the polypartu vulgaris^ firom BraziL Rare 
wat^-fowls Inreed m the litde ponds appropriated to them on small 
artificial islands made for the purpose, and carefully protected from 
the assaults of water-rats, by bemg surroimded by a small wire fence. 
The ceroapsis of New Holland has already bred regularly for several 
years in the Zoological Grardens. I had never previously seen a 
living specimen of the trumpeter (psaphia crepitans)^ fix>m South 
America. It would be endless to enter upon a description of all 
the rarities contained in these gardens, and I must, therefore, pass 
over the splendid parrots, collected, like the monkeys, ^ in their 
separate house, the great condors, and the ostriches, walking about 
in the open air, withm their peculiar enclosure, &c. «&o. I cannot, 
however, omit an especial mention of one of the rarest animals, 
which, for the first time, has been brought afive to Europe for this 
collection — the siren lacerUna — ^the black siren, which has its habi- 
tation in the marshes of Central America, of ihe size and form of 
an eel, and only distinguished from this fish by its small salamand^ 
feet. It is kept in a small reservoir of turbid water, and was only 
brought upon dry ground with great difficulty, and for a short 
time. 

In addition to the living animals, the Zoological Gardens also 
contain a very rich gallery of stuffed beasts, in which there are 
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many raxe and ornamental creatores to engage the attention and 
form subjects of remark. 

We passed out of the gardens into the public walks of the park 
through a gate which is so constructed by means of a revolving 
mechanism as to allow all to pass fireely out, but to prevent any fron^ 
entering in. There are many cases m which such doois would be 
very desirable elsewhere as well as in the Regent's park. Here, its 
object is to facihtate the collection of the shillings from those who 
go to view the collection and promenade in the gardens. 

On this sunny evening the Regent's park was full of walkers; it 
is for the most part umform, and the broad pieces of green turf 
with fine, short, and well-rolled grass, form by far the most attractive 
of its charms. Places of public refreshment, coffee- gardens, and the 
like, without which a German can scarcely form an idea of a pro* 
menade, do not exist here, at least in the places frequented by ^ood 
society. This is quite to my taste, as among us the most dehght- 
ful places are completely destroyed by being made assembling 
places for smoking cigars and drinking beer. Some of the streets 
adjoining the park, such as Portland-place and Regent-street are 
SDlcndid. The latter terminates in what is called the Quadrant, a 
short street bent in the form which the name denotes, with a colonnade 
on each side, the top of which reaches to the first floor, and is per- 
fectly uniform in its structure. This excessive uniformity is very 
far nom pleasing, and it clearly convinced me how dreadful a city 
would be m which such uniformity of architecture prevailed through* 
out. The deep interest of humanity and its high significance are 
grounded upon the immense diversities which the individuals of 
which it is composed exhibit, and therefore, in all that relates to 
man, uniformity ought to be most carefully avoided: for this very 
reason war may be characterised as irrational, and calculated to 
bring shame upon humanity because it has produced, preserved, and 
even in peace made a plaything for princes out of this system of 
uniformity. 

In these magnificent streets it is a peculiarity of the recent archi- 
tecture that it gains a basement story, which, however, is not really 
subtejTaneafiy because open spaces are preserved, separated from the 
streets by iron railings, and over which a small bridge leads from 
every door to the public footway, merely in order to secure suffi- 
cient light and air for the kitchens and domestic offices, which are in 
the basement. Thus, every possible means is adopted to save 
room , and this crowding and pushing together of the hving renders 
it daily more difficult to find places of sepulture for the dead. The 
grave-yards iu, and immediately around London are nearly all filled, 
and a company is being formed in shares for the construction of 
cemeteries at some distance from the city; it forms a part of their 
plan to fix the cemeteries in districts through which railroads pass, 
in order to afford faciHties of sending out trains of dead bodies to 
ilieir final resting-place. Oh, Sir Jacques! what stuff is here for 
deep, sad, melancholy reflections I Such a train with coffins behind 
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ft locomotive ! What a mode of proceeding to the house of rest for 
all living, with more than the rapidity of a storm ! 

It was sonset when I returned to the palace, and I had little more 
than time to make a few notes, as the tmie had arrived to dress for 
dinner, at which, to-daj, the Emperor of Russia, the Duke of Wei* 
Ungton, and Sir Robert Peel were to me the most remarkable 
persons. To^iay, also, I had an opportunity of making the acquaint- 
ance of a man to whom the royal pair of England are peculiarly 
attached, in consequence of the share which he has had in the educa- 
tion of both — Baron Stockmar, a man of really scientific mind and 
education, and a well-known admirer of Gothe. 



xm. 

Windsor Castle, June the Srd — Evening. 

Each day furnishes new elements for intellectual development ! 
The most important for me to-day, was my first visit to the British 
Museum, and a view of the marbles of the Parthenon. 

E2arly in the morning I had an opportunitjr of forming a nearer 
acquaintance with a London practising physician. I paid a visit to 
Sir James Clark, who has published a work on the climate of Italy, 
and is regarded as one of the first physicians in the metropolis, — often 
consulted by the queen. Physicians of this description are, generally 
speaking, obliged to remain at home to receive patients tiU twelve 
or one o'clock in the day. Their patients are shown into an ante- 
chamber, whence they are in due order admitted to an interview, 
receive advice, and pay their sovereign. This practice is attended 
with many conveniences, and before the doctor drives out to visit 
his other patients at their respective homes, his receipts may have 
been more valuable than the receipts which, after examining his 
patients, he prescribes for their relief. Moreover, I myself had my 
nrst medical consultation in London to-day, to which several others 
will succeed. 

I was now free, and had something more than an hour at my 
disposal before our departure for Windsor, from which I write. This 
hour I appropriated to a hasty visit to the British Museum, which on 
this day has been fully opened to the public. The exterior of the 
building is old and unsuitable, but so much the richer are the 
treasures preserved vrithin — the most extraordinary of all are the 
Elgin marbles. Immediately afterwards I wrote what follows in 
nay pocket-book: "Have my eyes then, indeed, seen this too? 
Never sliall I forget the view which opened to me as I stood in 
the room of the rhigaUan marbles, ana the wide hall appropriated 
to those of the Parthenon lay open before me I In what a different 
situation lay here the remains oi the three goddesses of d^stby be* 

r 
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fore me! Immense, and yet so beautiful; superliumany and jet so 
soft ! How well the truly perfect forms a suitable centre from whicli, 
xight and left, in all directions, every thing declines into the im- 
perfect, is here made most obvious by comparing the originals 
with casts in plaster of Paris; the slignt difference between the 
cast and the original, has in such circumstances an extremely power- 
ful eSectl This does not depend merely on the form, but is a 
question of sitbstance also, in which the beautiful material of the 
marble, even although so much weather-beaten and injured, is to 
be considered." 

The friezes of the temple of Phigalia were already weO known to me 
from Stackelber^'s casts ; but these are not to be named in the same 
day with the works of Phidias. They are, besides, very small, scarcely 
one-fourth the size of life, and frequently rude and imperfect in execu- 
tion, but in liveliness and naivete of conception, still genuine Greek. 
Still more interesting are the statues and relievos from Lycia. But 
what is there which after all appears any thins more tnan a mere 
attempt, in comparison with the primitive grandeur and perfection 
of the Parthenon? The great works of Egypt alone maintain their 
ground in their own sphere^ even when compared with those of the 
Parthenon ! And the power which an iron and thoroughly enduring 
character exercises — from whatever it arises — can only be com- 
pletely comprehended on entering the great hall, in which the 
colossal sphinxes, the statues of Memnon and Osiris, the canephorae 
and the sarcophi^ stand ! 

I should almost say, if the whole of the phenomena of the WQi^d 
really present us with two sides, that of perpetual fluctuation and 
movement in individuals and of infinite permanence and endur- 
ance in the whole, two ra^ are reflected from these sides, both 
upon the whole course oi human life, and upon the domain of 
poetry and the arts. In the perfect works of the Greeks, and 
especially in (hose of the Parthenon, the principle of motion is seized 
and delineated in the most admirable manner; whilst in the Egyp- 
tian works of art, the power of firmness and endurance is wonaer- 
fully realised. If I cast my eyes upon the drapery of those magni- 
ficent recumbent female figures, which are masterpieces of Grecian art 
•—look away, and then again return to their contemplation — it is 
as if a breath of air had passed over them, and the folds of the 
drapery were changed, or the loose garments had been somewhat dis- 
placed by the heavmg of the bosom or the breathing life of the body ; 
but look as often as one will upon the statues of Osiris or Anubis, 
not a fold or a feature undergoes in imagination the shadow of a 
change, and centuries seem to pass over them as if they were hours. 
This completely corresponds with the magnificent ideas put into 
the mouth of the sphinx by Gbthe, in the second part of ^^ Faust:" 

*■ We, of Egyptian race, have long been accustomed to reign for 
centuries; when we are left alone, we regulate the solar and the 
lunar day; we remain sitting before the pyramids like judges of 
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the nations of tlie eardi ; we witness inundations, wais, and peace, 
in succession, without moving a muscle of our countenances." 

All this I must hereafter consider at greater len^. So much, 
however, is certain, that the expectations which I had been led to 
entertain of the glorious treasures in the British Museum, were 
fillly realised. 

Even to-day I could not omit casting a hasty glance upon the 
ammal "kingdom^ as it is called in England. Chi this occasion I 
passed by, without particular notice, the large rooms which contain 
the sbeus, insects, 8tu£^ Mammalia, and birds, and turned my 
particular attention to the geological compartments, in which the 
remains of those once living creatures are exhibited, which go still 
further back into the history of the earth, than the Egyptian arts, 
which were in their best days, in tiie centuries immediately suc- 
ceeding Moses, as can now be proved from the explanation of several 
hieroglyphic vnitings. 

By the purchase of Dr. Mantell's large collection^ (he British 
Museum has made a most important addition to its former collection 
of fossil remains, and it is really a splendid sight to contemplate the 
heads, and even whole skeletons of these hu^e Amphibia, of what 
may be rtaUy calkd old Enghndy imbedded in tne man strata in which 
they are found, as well as completely free. These extmordinary heads 
of two, three, or four feet long, exhibit such a wonderful appearance, 
because the large eyes, which (like those of many living Ajnphibia) 
contain a circle of flat bones, are exhibited as fixed in their sockets, 
and even, now appear intent on prey. Here are Ichthyosauri and 
Ple^osauri from twenty to thirty feet long, immense Iguanodons, 
and the remains of huge fossil salamanders and tortoises. Here 
also are to be seen the remains of the powerful Megatherium of 
many mammoths, and the immense Missurium discovered by Koch 
in the district of Missouri, and recently purchased by the English go- 
vernment for an enormous sum, which, however, in consequence of 
a more accurate anatomical knowledge of the structure and posi- 
tion of its tusks, has ceased to appear so extraordinary as it for- 
merly did, and is evidently nearly related to the Mastodon. In this 
collection, too, there exists in the skeleton found in the island of 
Guadeloupe^ the only instance of human fossil remains. The portion 
preserved consists of some of the lower vertebras of the back, the 
pelvis, and the lower extremities, found embedded, indeed, in a 
species of rock of very recent formation, consisting of coagulated 
fragments of coral and shells. 

I now drove back, and at three o'clock set out with the whole 
court to the palace of Windsor. The drive to the railroad furnished 
me with a new opportunity of forming some idea of the size and 
immense population of London. Curiosity to see the train of open 
royal carnages, accompanied by a guard of lancers, had collected 
such a vast mass of persons along the whole line of road from Buck* 

f2 
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inffham Palace to tlie station of the Ghreat Western Railroad — about 
half an hour's ride — ^that every possible position for seeing was 
occupied. Elegant carriages, often two or three rows deep, were 
drawn up on the sides of the way, and were intermixed with a great 
number of ladies and gentlemen, mounted on beautiful horses, who 
either stopped whilst the court equipages passed, or occasionally ac» 
companied and followed them. The houses, too, were all full of life ; 
windows and balconies in all directions crowded with spectators, 
male and female; and in addition to all this, an immense throng of 
persons on foot— such as is momentarily collected in London — of 
omnibuses, hackney-coaches,, and cabs, which traverse London in all 
directions in thousands. 

The crowd at and around the railroad station was immense, but 
notwithstanding this, the best order was everywhere preserved, 
partly from a natural love of order in the people themselves, and 
partly by the activity and good noianagement of a larj^e body of 

Klice, distinguished by their simple but elegant blue uniferm. The 
>ndon constabulary are not provided with arms of any description, 
but merely carry a short staff of office in the breast pocket, which, 
although short, is heavy, and may, when occasion requires, be used 
as a weapon both of offence and defence. In the police, however, the 
people recognise the preservers of peace, order, and law, and cases 
are very rare in which any opposition is offered, or resistance made 
to their authority. 

In itself alone, the railroad station is a colossal afHdr, and has called 
into Ufe a completely new and continually increasing district of the 
town in its immediate neighbourhood. The Grreat Western is, in* 
deed, one of the chief lines of that immense net of railroads with 
which the whole country is covered, and in addition to special trains, 
others start regularly every hour or half hour, nay, sometimes, on 
extraordinary occasions, every ten minutes ! 

The distance from London to Slough, eighteen miles, was accom- 
plished in very little more than half an hour, and at Slough other 
royal carriages were in waiting, in order to convey us rapidly through 
the small and ancient town of Eton to the palace of W indsor. As 
we passed by the celebrated college of Eton, foimded by Henry VI., 
the boys were drawn up in front of this ancient Grothic edifice, 
most of them dressed in black, but some in scarlet coats, and wel- 
comed the King of Saxony and saluted the queen with a hearty 
hurrah! 

I now drove up to and entered this magnificent pile — ^the oldest of 
the royal residences of England — in which the Saxon kings held court 
before the time of William the Conqueror, which was rebuilt in the 
reign of £>lward III., and finally completely restored and repaired in 
that of George IV. — ^but always with a strict adherence to the 
original architectural design of the building. The magnificent gray 
towers and beautiful turrets, the lofty Gothic windows, the extensive 



courts, the strong portcullises and the broad terraces which surround 
the castle, all contribute to make a grand and right royal impression 
upon the piind. 

Apartments have been assigned me looking towards the large 
court-yard of the castle, and just opposite to my windows, upon a 
mound in the midst of the whole pile, stands the large and lofty 
round tower, on which the flag-staff of the castle is placed. This is 
the tower in which James I. of Scotland was kept a prisoner; 
but the chambers, like all the rest of the noble edifice, are now fitted 
up with all the luxury and comforts of the British court. On the 
left, I have a view of the wing near the grand entrance, and on 
the right, of the extensive wing, lighted by lofty Gothic windows, 
which is assigned for the use of the Emperor of Russia. Under the 
influence of the mid-day sun and of a clear and cloudless sky, the 
whole presents a most charming picture, and being now in my own 
chamber, free from all the bustle and ceremony of a reception at the 
castle, and feeling myself forgotten by the world, I availed myself of 
the leisure and quiet which it afforded to impress the scene upon my 
memory, and to realise it for the future by taking a hasty sketch in 
oils of this remarkable locality. This was, to me, a peaceful and 
most comfortable hour. 

In the evening dinner was served upon the most splendid scale- 
even of royal ma^iflcenco. What rooms, what pomp, what bril- 
liancy and splendour; the fairy tales realised before my eyes, and 
all this in an old ^ay weather-beaten castle ! 

Covers were laid {ox sixty persons, and all were served upon gold. 
Dr. H., the physician of the Emperor of Russia, who sat next to 
me, told me that such an entertainment was unparalleled even in 
Petersburg. 

After dinner I was presented to the Emperor of Russia, who was 
pleased to converse with me cheerfully for a few minutes in French. 
An autocrat in every movement I He immediately brought to my 
Ddind Egypt and its arts ! 



XIV. 

Windsor Castle, June 4th— Evening. 

To-day, again, I have been free, and at liberty to apply my time 
according to my own pleasure. I determined, therefore, after being 
present at some consultations which I had agreed to attend in 
London, to visit the large lunatic asylum between Windsor and 
London. 

Early in the morning, I walked the short distance through Eton 
to the railroad. In Eton, I took a view of the court of the old 
college, and obtained a sight of the church belonging to the insti- 
tution. These buildings were erected in the fifteenth century, and 
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are built in a massiYe heayy Gothic ntyle^ without ornament; but, 
notwithstanding this, the church contains a beautiful and highly- 
ornamented chapel near the altar, and is further remarkable for the 
flat construction of its roof. I found a person engaged in making a 
drawing; he had nearly finished a very pretty view of the interior. 
At the back part of the church, a building has been erected in very- 
bad taste, witn doric columns, here absolutely ridiculous, which it is 
to be hoped will speedily be demolished. The number of boys 
originally on the foundation was seventy; now, however, about seven 
hundred pupils receive their education in Eton, and some of the 
most distinguished men in England, among the rest the Duke of 
Wellington, have been brought up in the college. 

When I entered upon my consultations in London, almost as if I 
meant to continue here to follow my medical profession, the impres- 
sion was singular enough; that, however, is one of the charms of 
medical science, it stands always and everywhere in close con- 
nexion yrith the state of our common humanity, and is, therefore, 
everywhere at home. 

I passed by Westminster Abbey and the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, now in the course of erection. The impression made by the 
former is great but not imposing. It was impossible to see the 
interior to advantage, because the chief entrance was closed; and 
the wooden structure erected in the middle of the cathedral, for the 
performance of religious service, injures the effect of the edifice. 
A very hasty view, however, is sufficient to show how grand and 
mighty the conception of the whole really was. It is a great plea- 
sure to see in what an able and magnificent manner, the pure 
Anglo-Gothic style has been strictly adhered to in the new 
Houses of Parliament. Thefagade towards the Thames, however, 
appears to me too low. 

Having afterwards bought a number of plans, views, and maps 
in Regent and Oxford streets, I went into the Pantheon. I must 
admit, that it has left behind a much more charming impression than 
any thing of a similar kind that I have ever seen m [Paris. From 
Marlborough-street one enters into a large and spacious building 
adorned with flowers for ornament and sale, and passes up some broad 
steps towards the extremity, also richly ornamented with climbers, 
the most beautiful plants in full bloom, singing birds of the rarest 
kinds, and parrots and other foreign birds of the richest plumage. 
The centre of this upper compartment is occupied with a fountain, 
the basin of which is full of gold and silver fish, and the whole is 
covered with a glass roof From this conservatory of flowers and 
birds, a side door leads into the large interior of the building, 
which is surrounded by a gallery, and lighted by a cupola. This 
immense hall is occupied by stand upon stand, in whicii the finest 
and most tasteful wares of all descriptions are beautifully laid out, 
and sold at moderate prices. Flights of open stairs lead firom the 
ground floor to the gallery, near which are several rooms appropri- 
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ated to tiie exhibition of paintings. Some of the flea pieces were 
by no means amiss, but the rest, consisting of landscapes and copiea 
of historical pictures, are of Utile or no yalue* In descending from 
this gallery, yarions other articles for sale present themselyes, and 
last of all is a collection of pottery of all aescripti<»is, containing 
numbers of imitations of Etrurian and other ancient yases. The 
whole, properly speaking, constitutes a passage daily open to the 
public, presentmg, indeed, no small number of temptations to the 
passers by. 

The large and splendid shops in Regent-street, with their enor* 
mous plate-glass windoyrs ana looking-glasses in gilt frames, are 
truly magnificent exhibitions I The perpetual moyement and life in 
the streets, at once so wonderful and exciting ! When I think of 
Paris and compare it with London, it now leayes on my mind the 
impression of o small town! 

About four o'clock I again droye to the Great Western, and pro- 
ceeded on this occasion to Hanwell, half-way to Windsor, where, 
thirteen years ago^ a large lunatic asylum was built at the expense of 
the county of Middlesex. This immense institution is imder the 
care of Dr. Conolly , who, unfortunately, was not there. I hear that 
he no longer Hyes in the institution, but merely yisits it twice in the 
week, haying established a priyate asylum on his own accounts 
Some of the assistant medical officers, who are resident, act imder 
his general superintendence and directions. The situation and ar- 
rangement of the whole are magnificent and splendid. Viewed from 
the railroad, it has all the appearance of a htde Versailles. First, 
a large gate in the Roman style, at which a porter liyes, and where 
every person who enters is obliged to record his name. Passing 
through the gate, the yisiter next enters a lai^e garden, in the midst 
of which stretch out the great wings of this spacious and well-built 
institution, — capable of containing 1000 patients. I yisited a great 
number of the halls and chambers. The cleanliness, order, and 
aupedntendenoe, as well as the care and attention paid to the food 
^d protecti<m of the inmates, and the provision of suitable places 
hoth for work and recreation, are deserving of the highest com- 
mendation. In each of the divisions two keepers are awake and 
on duty during the whole of the night; they are, indeed, cblhed 
to keep awake, and to give proof of haying been at their iposts. 'Inis 
proof depends on the adjustment of a clock, the hands of which are 
to be moved regularly forward at stated intervals, and so constructed 
^ to register any omissions. I found a multitude of cases of mad- 
i^ess of the most yaiious descriptions — melancholy and monomania 
appeared the most prevailing — and the difference between the cases 
yEich occur here, and those m Italy, France, and Germany, was strik- 
iiig enough. There were only a few cases of liyely, garrulous patients, 
such as are common in France, or of those who seemed to exprejs® 
themselves with deep passion like the Italians, and it might be said 
of the inmates of Hanwell in general, that they are more deeply 
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sunk In, and dwell more upon their own sufferings than patients of 
a similar class in other countries. The treatment of these unhappy 
persons in this asylum ought rather to be called a system of cudte- 
keeping, a compulsory adherence to a certain mode of life, and au 
intelligent trainmg in masses, than an attempt to go into the pecu* 
liarities of particular cases; and where is it otherwise in such institu- 
tions, under the most favourable circumstances? 

An hour had passed away when Ifound myself again at the station, 
at which a second train soon arrived and carried me quickly to Slough. 
Here all was full of life ; multitudes were returning from Ascot races, 
and eager to find conveyances to London. Newspapers of all kinds 
were cned about for sale, and the humbler sort were already full of 
the news of the arrival of the emperor, each treatii^ the subject in 
his own particular way. In an omnibus, in winch 1 rode to Wind-i 
sor, I picked up a piece of these multifarious popular newspapers,, 
headed *' Miles s Boy," containing an. article caUed '* The last inter^ 
view of the Queen unth the Emperor of Russia and with Miles' s Boy" 
In returning to the castle 1 took the foot way, which leads be* 
hind old walls up flights of small steps, and through several narrow 
courts. On my walk I passed by an old deserted Gothic chapel, 
which must present a very beautiful picturesque scene by moon- 
light, and soon found myself again in my small but most agreeable 
chamber. 

The entertainment of to-day was as splendid as that of yesterday^ 
The only difference consisted in a little variety in the music, which 
was interrupted by an interlude from a Scotch piper, in full High- 
land costume, who marched round the table, and brought the shrillest^ 
sharpest, and most booming tones that mortal ears ever listened to, 
out of his bagpipes and their drone, which projected far over his 
shoulder, and was adorned with glittering flags. In recent Italian 
operas — ^in some ** Kolla" or " Linda" I have often heard such- 
sounds as have compelled me to exclaim, '* Can this be what 
people call music !" but this was something still more dreadful, which 
no form of apostrophe could charactense! And the man, too, 
was a virtuoso! — ^The queen's piper I There is unquestionably 
an immense difference in the organisation of the hearing, however 
diffiLcult it may be to demonstrate. This execrable souml was only 
endurable when he played in distant rooms, and his wonderful 
piercing^ blasts only reached the ear from afar— like echoes among 
mountains. 

This is, however, not the only proof that the English are prone 
to mistake mere noise for a species of music ; it is confirmed by 
the chimes of the castle, which morning and evening produce the most 
disagreeable effect upon a musical ear. , 

After dinner, there was a concert, at which a clever violinist, 
jiamed Joachim, exhibited his power over his instrument. When 
the hour for retiring arrived, I went alone through the series of mag- 
nificent apartments and the long richly-adorned gallery, with its 
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nimierotis inteiestiiig paintings, to my own soUtarj chamber. Every 
thing WB8 still brilliantly lighted-— what riches everywhere displayed ! 
Immense malachite vases, golden candelabra, the splendour of the 
fiirpiture and draperies, the lar^e golden vessel, like a small bath, 
which was filled with spiced wine at the baptism of the Prince of 
Wales, and entirely emptied ; the glass cases nlled with ancient splen- 
did weapons, swords, chain armour, beautifully ornamented pistols, 
guns, and daggers, which called up and forced all sorts of recollections 
on the mind. I gave way to this train of thoughts, and dwelt on 
the olden times of England, on Elizabeth, Essex, and the Earl of 
Leicester. 



Windsor Castle, June 5tb — Evening. 
To-BAT has been passed wholly in the atmosphere of court life. 
Soon after ten o'clock in the morning, preparations began to be 
made for a ^reat and splendid review, especially ordered for the 
pleasure and entertainment of the emperor ; a number of royal 
carriages were driven into the court of the castle — ^horses were led out 
adorned with ma^ificent housings and highly-ornamented bridles, 
and the roar of artillery was heard from afar. A little later came the 
general ofiBlcers and their staff; — ^the emperor,— the king, — Prince 
Albert, and the Duke of Wellington, all dressed in rich uniforms, 
mounted splendid chargers, and it was, indeed, a royal si^ht to 
see such a cavalcade in the large court of the castle, within the 
circuit of those gray towers and Gothic palaces crowned with 
tarrets. Then came the ladies; — ^the queen,. accompanied by the 
Duchess of Cambridge entered her carriage, and all was put in 
motion. I too found a convenient place in one of the carriages; 
the whole cavalcade passed the gates, and took the way towards the 
great park, entered and passed along the long walk, through the 
midst of vast numbers of spectators collected from far ana near. 
At length we arrived at an extensive open hilljr plain, surrounded 
with Old oaks; — wooded hills bounded the horizon, and Windsor 
Castle in the distance formed a beautiful back^oimd. Here the 
cavalry were drawn up, the carriages took their stations, and the horses 
were taken out, just as the firing of the artillenr commenced. At 
some distance opposite several regiments of infentry were in line, 
and at the first salute of artillery the whole of the general ofBcers, 
who had taken up their position in the middle of the plain, put them- 
selves in motion, rode to th^ infantry and along the lines. Having 
examined the troops, the staff returned near the place not far from 
us, in which the ladies were stationed, and the men now began to 
defile regiment by regiment, first the cavahy and then the infantry. 
Prince Albert was at the head of his regiment, and the Duke of 
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Wellington with his; lie was greeted by the people with lond. 
cheers. The horse guards were especially splendid; their band. 
clothed in yellow wim red and gold, wearing, besides, a species of 
ancient heraldic coat, looked magnificently rich. The Jidnd o£ 
black velvet jockey-caps, however, which they wore, appeared tome 
totally unsuited to such a costume. There is no need to say, when 
speaking of England, that the horses were admirable. The troops 
then passed a second time in quick march, formed squares, per- 
formed various evolutions, and exhibited a sham-fi^ht, during wnich 
there was a continued j5re of small-arms mixed with the deep 
roar of the artillery. At last, all resumed their original positions, 
when the emperor rode forward at a short gallop to the command- 
ing ffeneral, pulled up in good style close before him, and shook 
him heartily by the hand, as a sign of his warmest approbation. Thus^ 
in the course of about two hours, favoured by nne weather, the 
review was over. Multitudes of anxious spectators clambered down 
from the oaks, which had bee^ converted into so many observatories. 
The people separated in all directions, and the royal cavalcade 
returned to the castle. 

In the evening, a grand drive through the park took place. 
Prince Albert drove the emperor; the king and the Duke of 
Cambridge accompanied the queen and the duchess. I was for- 
tunate enough to have a seat in the carriage with General von 
Adlerberg, who is usually called the emperor's right-hand man, and 
renewed an old acquaintance, which I had formed with him when 
consulted many years ago respecting his son, whom he now pre- 
sented to me in vigorous health. The drive furnished me with a 
good opportunity of forming a still more accurate idea of the great 
extent of the park, for at the rapid pace at which we were driven, 
in a few hours we passed over at least two or three and twenty- 
miles within the bounds of the park itself. 

The first object we visited was an elegant, small, and new garden 
belonging to the queen, admirably a£pted for firuit trees of all 
descriptions. The^ cortige next proceeded to a very wild part of 
the park, distinguished by magnificent beech trees, growing in all 
the luxuriance of nature, and forming beautiful bowers of foliage, 
and huge oaks affording here and there charming vistas and views 
of Windsor Castle. From thence the party pursued their way to 
Virginia Water. This part of the park much more resembles what 
is called a paxk among us, than any thing which I have seen in this 
country, a wide artificial canal (formerly excavated by French pri- 
soners), with occasional waterfalls^ thickets, grass-plots, and banka 
for repose, and finally, as the crowning of the whole, a large antique 
ruin, and not far from it at that extremity of the water, a small 
castle mounted with ship' guns. The antique ruin surprised me 
by its pecuhar style, as it sprang forth with its colonnade, single 
statues, recumbent capitals, and <3d walls thickly covered with ivy, 
from the midst of the green woods and surrounding cedars and 
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pines. I lieaid from Prince Albert, that all these ruins really came 
from Athens, — ^had been brought thither by Lord Elgin, and were 

?>laced absolutely in very mu<£ the same condition as they had been 
bund in their original home. There was, however, a painful want 
of the charms of a Grecian sky, for a covering of dark gray clouds 
noYT brooded over the remains of these tenants of a brilliant age, 
and of a country with an almost cloudless sky. 

Afler a very short delay on the platform of the miniature castle, 
the cortige was again in motion, and drove to a small fishing house 
built in die Chinese style, and fitted up with ornamental galleries for 
angling, a general English dilettanti taste; a small and elegant bark 
rocked upon the waters, and at a greater distance a beautiful model 
of a co mplete frigate. 

Whilst Greorge IV. was engaged in the extensive reparations in 
Windsor Castle, he resided long and willingly in the park, and 
many of these artificial grounds owe their origin to his taste or 
pleasure, as well as the small house to which me party now pro- 
ceeded, which he had caused to be built for his own use. This cottage 
is a sort of compound of summer-house, tent, and richly-adorned 
country house. A projecting building with splendid flowering 
plants, and close to it a gallery richly ornamented with mirrors, 
which multiplied the beauties of the natural world in a most agrees 
able way, conducted to a pretty drawing-room and several oed- 
rooms, all wainscotted with rare woods, simply but elegantly fur- 
nished, and inviting to a most cheerful enjoyment of Efe. I do 
not believe the king neglected this invitation during the time he 
passed in this rural solituoe. 

It was drawing towards evening when we returned to the castle, 
where there was to be to-day a full dress dinner-party on a large 
scale. The company was very numerous, and presented to my 
notice several interesting individuals whom I had not seen before. 
Sir Henry Hardinge, about to sail in a few days to act as governor- 
general of the immense Indo-Britbh kingdom, was present; also 
Lord Saltomi, who was just returned from China; further. Lord 
Aberdeen, a peer of Scotland, equally celebrated for his statesman- 
ship and learning, who has gained K>r himself general esteem, and 
whose appearance reminded me, in several respects, of our late 
respected minister. Von Lindenau; and moreover the now all- 
powerfid Sir Robert Peel, and the whole of the corps diploma' 
tique. After dinner I enjoyed the still greater gooa fortune of 
being presented to H. ;R. H. the Duchess of Cambridge, and of 
being able to bring to her recollection many circumstances of 
Dresden life. I was excited by all this to write down a few anthro* 

r>gno8tical notices of some of the most remarkable persons, of which 
shall therefore insert three in this place. 
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THE EMPEROR. 



'^ Je n*ai pasTair d'etre malade/' said tbe emperor to me soon after 
I was presented to him, and was speaking of his intention of going 
to Kissmgen; and I can perfectly confirm this observation. He 
possesses a handsome figure^ is tall and broad-shouldered, with a cor^ 
responding formation of the head, without any particular modelling 
of the front part of the skull above the forehead. His hair is brown, 
almost bald towards the crown of the head; his features large, re* 
gular, quiet, and not without a certain elegance and mildness. His 
carriage quite military, his motionsquick and decided, liis gestures 
particidarly free and expressive. The emperor wore at the review 
the uniform of the dragoon guards, green, with white pantaloons, 
and helmet with horsehair. His uniform for the evening was that 
of a Cossack general, dark green kurtka^ with a generals scarf of 
silver tissue, short crooked sabre, and a cap with the heron's feather 
in his hand. The emperor speaks French well and elegantly ; Eng- 
lish not so fluently. His organ is harmonious and sonorous, his ex- 
pressions clear, decided, and elegantly rounded. 
. I could not help asking myseu how it was, that such an .appear- 
ance, to which one cannot refiise to allow a certain beauty and 
attractive power, can be united with the amount of violence which 
we know he has exhibited? and I could only consider how some- 
times out of the happiest, nay, even poetical temperament, life, 
with its curious coincidences and relations, produces the most ex- 
traordinary tendencies in, and the most remarkable changes of 
character. 

When, without the power of a higher notion, an elevated nature, 
and one possessing in itself a certain beauty of mind, is placed 
in conflict with rude masses, still fermenting among themselves, 
and when it has been at first in several respects obstructed and 
insulted by them, nothing is more likely than that it should itself 
be developed to a decided harshness and bitterness, feelings which 
jn&y grow into a disregard for every thing human, and to the most 
imjustifiable violence. Considered from this point of view, the 
riddle seems also in the present case easily solved. 



SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

A man of about fifiiy years of age, — of good figure, powerfully 
made, and rather full; the form of his head remarkaWe, on the whole, 
rather for breadth than height. The relation of the three portions 
of the brain, so far as I could judge from a cursory view, somewhat 
prevented, too, by a considerable quantity of grayish hair, tolerably 
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harmonious; the middle part of the head low, as is usual with 
heads of a broad form. The countenance expresses much firmness, 
joined with a decidedly prosaic appearance, but great sound common 
^Bse. In conversation with crowned heads, the expression, with 
all its firm reserve, passes readily to a smooth tone, and his bodily 
attitude easily assumes the same expression. His language is, how- 
ever, select, comprehensive, and well expressed, whenever I had 
the opportunity of seeing himj he was dressed in black, with white 
neck-handkerchief, and without any orders. I here subjoin, in 
conclusion, some remarks which were made to me concerning his 
qualifications for his important duties as prime minister: " Sir 
Robert Peel is ^uite fit for his situation. By birth, belonging to 
the people, by his early connexion with Oxford, entirely devoted 
to the conservative cause, he seems to have been made for his situa* 
tion, and for his age. There can be but cme opinion respecting his 
talents; he possesses, at the same time, a sufficiency of physical 
power, and lias property enough to secure himself a complete in* 
dependence (the English say, ' an empty sack will not stand up- 
right'). In his daily intercourse, he is considered cold and stiff, 
and has no intimate personal friends." 



THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

Completely the representation of an old soldier ! Stiff, half deaf, 
hut cheerful; it is easy to be seen that he must have been v/liat is 
palled a well-built, handsome man. The form of his head, as well as 
^t of his face, is principally long, the shape of the skull not very le- 
Jnarkable, the front and back portions rather high. His hair is c^uite 
white, and he has rather too much for his age, particularly in a 
country where baldness is more common than elsewhere. The sockets 
of his eyes are wide, and it is obvious from his appearance that he is 
^her to be regarded as a man ofeye$ than a man of ears j on which 
lemark the history of his life oflfers the best commentary. I saw 
him generally in uniform, and decorated with many orders. He 
still ndes, and was at the head of his regiment at the review, and 
although the windows of his residence were broken some years 
Wk, he still appears a favourite with the people, for wherever 
J^e makes his appearance, the cry " HurraJi for the old Duh^^ is 
general. 

Among the many traits of courage and presence of niind which 
are related of him, none seemed to me more characteristic, and at the 
same time neater and more profound, than the following: — ^At tho 
Wtle of W aterloo, when the decisive moment was come, at which, 
according to the calculations of the generals, the enemy must neces* 
fiarily give way, Wellington put in motion the whole English co- 
lumn. Waving his hat he rode in advance^ urging officers and men 
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to advance rapidly. His adjutants remarked that he was exposing 
himself to great danger from the enemy's fire; but he answered: 
** Let them shoot away; the battle must be won, at any rate." 



XVI. 

Windsor Castle, June 6th,— Morning. 

I EMPLOYED this quiet, moist, and dark morning, in taking a walk 
upon the large terrace which Queen Elizabeth caused to be formed 
before the castle. Properly speaking, it is a lofty wall, enclosing a 
square grass-plot, of somewhat less elevation, interspersed with flower 
beds and roses. Whilst walking on this terrace (th^ Slopes) one 
enjoys an agreeable view of the neighbourhood, including beautiful 
groups of trees, splendid single oafe, broad meadows, and at a dis- 
tance the old spires of Eton; a light mist lay upon the sur&ce of the 
refreshed ground; all was very pleasant, and yet it inspired no feel- 
ing of a happy existence in the midst of such a world. Tlie reason, 
no doubt, is a certain pedantic and ceremonious stifihess, which ex- 
tends to every thing in and around the castle. The peculiar straight- 
ness of the walks, with their gravel perfectly clean and well rolled, 
and the edges of the lawns with their velvet-like and mown grass, 
carefully cut into geometrical figures, the neatness of what is in- 
tended to represent grottos and ruined walls, the stiff elegance of 
the flower-beds, the exact symmetry of the shrubs, — ^these are all cir- 
cumstances which make a grand feeling of nature entirely impossible. 
Even the architecture of the castle bears the stamp of a certain want 
of truth, for however national the Gothic style of itself is, there lies 
in the great turrets and towers an assumption of a fortress-like 
style of building, which does not suit the splendour and elegance of 
the interior arrangements. In addition to all this, the sentries at 
the doors, the exact distinctions respecting how far one may go 
and where one must not enter, all this communicates to the atmo- 
sphere a particular quality, which prevents that free expansion of the 
breast which is enjoyed in other places. 

Upon the terrace I met the prince's groom — a German, named 
Meyer — who was directing a pair of saddled Highland ponies to be 
brought out, for the use of the little Prince of Wales and the Prin- 
cess Victoria. I asked him some questions respecting the races at 
Ascot Heath, and in this manner prepared myself for our afternoon's 
drive, which was to make me acquainted with this national amuse- 
toent. The queen always gives a prize to be run for at these races, 
which generally consists of some piece of silver plate. The betting 
is considerable; some of the principal horses were described to me. 

I then saw in the castle an exhiUtion of pieces of plate, in- 
tended for these prizes, sent for selection to the emperor and to the 
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king. They were principallj groups of figures of from two to threa 
feet high, representing scenes from W alter Scott's works, from Don 
Quixote, St. George, an Arabian with his horse, &c; the silver 
partly polished, partly frosted, and here and there gilt. The work- 
manship was neat and skilful, but without ffenius; the silver, like 
all English silver, very pure; the firm of Garrard and Co., of the 
Haymarket, sent these specimens, and had already sold three, each 
at 300 guineas. 

It V73S still so quiet i^i the galleiies, that I remained somewhat 
longer in examining the largest. £ven by day the ornaments of this 
gallery produce an agreeable efiect; — ^the fine scarlet carpets which 
cover the floor, the rich gildings of the wood-work, and the alternate 
busts and pictures. There are particularlv some splendid pictures 
by Canaletto, some good landscapes by ZuccarelU, and several por- 
traits by Lawrence. At length I met with a pretty living picture, — 
Lady Gainsborough, — one of the queen's ladies in waiting. She had 
lived lon^ in Florence, and although my recollections of that city 
from my last visit were by no means pleasing, yet I was glad of an 
opportunity of recalling them, thus afforded me by her agreeable 
conversation. 

Same day — Evening* 
It was towards one o'clock when we drove to Ascot races. These 
are among the most celebrated in England, and to-dav the Queen's 
plate was to be run for. We drove again through the park; and 
several more splendid trees, particularly beeches, met my view. 
Soon after we had left the park and approached the race-course, the 
number of carriages and riders increased; at length the vast heath 
with its various roads opened upon me, which was already covered 
with a vast number of persons. Amidst loud dieering die court, 
in fourteen carriages, arove along the race-course to the pavilion 
specially erected for ihe Queen. On the top of this pavilion was a 
comfortable roof, from which a ffood view ot the heath could be ob- 
tained. There were, perhaps, from 25,000 to 30,000 persons pre- 
sent. These took up their positions partly on both sides oi the course, 
partly in various houses and on scaffoldings. A number of poUcemen 
were employed in keeping order. Round about were masses of 
tents, and numbers of carriages, covered with human beings. Thim- 
ble-riggers and gipsies were not wanting. Among the spectators were 
a great many ladies and people of the best ton. The place itself is to 
a certain extent vmste, really a heath, here and there stony; all this 
presented a remarkable picture under a ^yish, rainy-looking sky, 
very different from that given by an imitation of an English race, 
that I had seen three years before, in the Gascini, near Florence.^ 

The coarse was now cleared, and the race began. The first time 
the race was only elcmg the course, as far as the Httle wooden house 
with the loc^hole, by means of which, and a tablet placed ex* 
actly ofiposiiej the judges determine which horse first passes the line 
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of vision. A brown hone, long and slender and quite young, Hlce 
all these racers, ridden by a jockey with orange colours, was the one 
which gained ^e prize on this occasion. 

The court now retired to lunch, which was served with great pro- 
fusion in a large tent-like space, and then again ascended the flat 
roof, upon which loud cheering followed. Indeed, when this cheer'- 
ing began, I could not help thinking of the public at the theatre 
calling for a favourite actor after the play. Here also the royal 
personages present were called for singly, and as they appeared were 
greeted with loud cheers; first the Queen, then the Emperor, the 
king, Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, and, finally, the Duke <rf 
Wd!hngton. As often as any distinguished person appeared, the 
hurraing and waving of hats began, accompanied sometimes with 
clapping of hands. A sharp wind and some rain did not at all in<> 
terfere with all this, and even umbrellas were not suffered by the 
people, inasmuch as they hindered the view of the rest. 

Now began a new race, according to the programme upon the 
printed cams which had been previously distributed; and this time 
the horses ran alons the whole course, and then in a wide circuit 
round the heath back again to the goal. This time, too, a jockey 
in orange was in advance; but a green one kept close behind him, 
and was evidently holding in his horse. When not fiur from the 
winning-post, the latter gave his horse head, and urged him with 
the spur to his greatest speed, so as to reach the goal first, amid 
great cheering from the crowd. Such chances and sudden changes 
undoubtedly possess a certain interest and amusement, and I could 
easily fancy that such scenes, often repeated, serve to excite the 
people, raise the interest of the thing itself, and give occasion to tl^ 
most extravagant betting ! For my part, I could not consider it 
otherwise than as an interesting thing to have obtained, in so con* 
venient a manner, so good an idea of this national sport; but the 
sport itself could never have any great charms for me personally. 

We now returned to Windsor; and I was much amused on the 
road by the anecdotes of an old gentleman in our carriage, a Colonel 
Drummond, who had been much with George IV., and had seen 
much of the life of those times. Among other things, he re- 
marked that the custom of the ladies rising and retiring ftom table, 
as soon as the port and claret began to circulate at the dessert, 
was almost necessary, or, at least, very reasonable, inasmuch as, ac- 
cording to old German customs, it was usual to drink deeply. He re« 
lated an anecdote of a colonel of a regiment, whom he had known, who 
always ordered to every dinner a corporal and fourprivates, for his own 
use, to insure his being brought home safe and sound. Such scenes, 
however, appear almost never to occur at present, and therefore the 
retiring of the ladies seems to have entirely lost its importance. 

The dinner of this evening— most probably my last in Wind* 
sor Castle — offered several new and interesting points to my no* 
tice. On this occasion, the most impcnrt^uit persons of the admi« 
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lalty board — ^tliese jnllani of England — were invited; amongst them 
Admiral Codrington, who has earned the somewhat doubnul fame 
of having burnt the Turkiah fleet at Navarino. The provost of 
Eton happened to sit next me, who had before struck me from his 
odd episcopal dress. I entered into a long conversation with him^ 
and beard many observations respecting that old oolleffe, which 
celebrated its fourth centenary three years ago," as weU as Bome 
remarks on dasdical education, the corporal exercises of the 
boys, &c* 

After dinner, I was enabled to see St. George's Hall, next to the 
dining-room, where the arms and banners of the Knights of the 
Garter are suspended. It is ornamented in the strict old Gothic 
style, wainscotted with high seats all round the walls, and over them 
Wge portraits, armour, ^elds, and flags. The whole produces a 
grand and solemn effect. 

And thus, as the court returns to-morrow to London, Windsor is 
closed for me. 

I only add the following short sketch of Admiral Codrington:— - 



ADMIRAL CODBINGTON. 

Of rather large stature. The emperor said to him: '^ Vbus avez 
engrmsse ;'* and, in fftct, there is considerable embonpoint in his 
figure. Of the three divisions of the bndn, the middle and back 
parts are more considerable than the front; the form of the whole, 
as is usual with the English, rather long than broad. His head is 
nearly bald. In his face, his nose seems to project with a sort of 
sensual characteristic, and the eyes are rather too near one another, 
'^e expression of his countenance is cheerful. He was dressed in 
black, with several orders. 

London, June 7tb. — Noon. 

However magnificent Windsor is, London is still more so, and I 
&ni well pleased at being again swimming in this ocean I I ex- 
pected great things from my residence in London, and cannot, 
therefore, afibrd long holidays ! 

Yesterday evening, one of Prince Albert's equerries. Colonel 
Wilde, with whom the interest in scientific pursuits which he mani- 
fested brought me often into intercourse, mentioned to mc Shak- 
spoare's oak in the park, and this morning I set out to look for it, 
accompanied by the chaplain to the queen, who acted as my guide. 
P^e readers of Shakspeare, no doubt, remember the passage m the 
*' Merry Wives of Windsor:" 



- that Heme the Hunter, 



Sometime a keeper in the Windsor forest. 
Doth, all the winter time, at still midnight, 
Walk round about an oak." 
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This Heme's oak is still shown, though almost dead; and a 
second^ but a little more alive, has been called Skakspeare's oak. 
On a beautiful balmy morning we descended from the slopes into a 
mridarium, a sort of vaulted tunnel, richly adorned with vases of 
carved syenite. There was only an orange-tree at present hcre^ 
and from it our path conducted us into that part of the park which, 
is reserved for the walks of the castle. The tzees here were beau- 
tiful, and the ^ss of a splendid green; but a certain disagreeable 
regularity continued to displease me. There were grass-plots; but 
upon the broad gravel walks between them, not even the smallest 
blade of grass was permitted to make its appearance; there was 
turf, but exactly three feet on each side of the walks it was rolled 
and mown so carefully, that no single blade projected above the 
rest; and even the meadow itself was surrounded with small iron 
work, to answer the purpose of a fence. I was tempted to ask 
myself whether the air, too, were not measured off and allowanced, 
and I could no longer enjoy the pure element with the same pleasure. 
We now penetrated furtner into the park, and met with many- 
splendid old lime-trees and oaks, imder the beautiful boughs of 
which Shakspeare may often have reposed in admiration; but these 
were still not the mythical trees. At last we saw them. Hemes 
oak, standing more among other trees, with bare, scathed branches, 
Shakspeare^ s oak standing alone— also surrounded with an abomin- 
able httle paling — and still green, partly fix>m the ivy that encar* 
des it, partly from its own foliage; but amon^ the sreen branches^ 
thus scathed, some appear here and there, like me antlers of a 
giant sta^. The tree woidd have made a splendid drawing, for its 
form and its colouring were equally beautiful. The dry branches 
were stripped of their bark, and of a fine rich yellow; the bark of 
the old tree itself was of a gray tint; then the old trunk, of mighty 
size, and the different shades of green in the ivy and the oak leaves : 
I could have admired it for days. It quite deserves to be called 
Shakspeare^ 8 tree I In the midi^ of all these surrounding objects, 
I could almost fancy the actual scenery of that charming comedy ; 
for, in truth, the church of Eton, in which the lovers were to be 
speedily imited, is to be seen at no great distance. It could not but 
b^ interesting to me to have seen all this I 

On our return to the castle, the same chaplain showed me St. 
George's Chapel, in which the kings of England are now buried. 
It is entered by a wide Gx)thic vestibule, and the nave of the church 
itself, with its lofly painted windows, its rich Gothic ornaments, 
and the sepulchre of the Princess Charlotte (by Wyatt, representing 
her corpse and her spirit ascending to Heaven), produces a grand, 
solemn, and melancholy effect. Tkere is, however, always some- 
thing disagreeable to me in this English-Gothic style, namely, the 
Jlat pitch of the roof, so to speak^ wnich always reminds me of the 
Moorish style. I then advanced to the choir, with its lofty, 
richly-carved wooden seats for the choristers, adorned with a double 
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TOW of banneTS suspended from the roof^ and but spaiingl j lighted 
bj the large window at its extremity, which is fitted up wi£ mo« 
dem painted glass. The morning service was just beginning, and 
3 stalbess, a solemn severity, and a oerononious observance reigned, 
of which we caoa only get a just concepticm in England, and which 
again invites to a comparison with Italy, which, though Galholie, 
is so much more lax in this respect. 

Not &r from St Greorge's Chapel, is that little deserted church 
which I had previously passed, and which, if the hand of time 
continue to act thus upon it, must soon sink into ruins. I heard 
to-day that it bad been commenced by Henry III^ and continued 
by Cardinal Wolsey, who, with true ecclesiastical pride, intended 
it for his burial-place. The fabric of his ambitious jdans fell to the 
gronnd before the fabric of his sepulchre was completed, and now 
the latter is following the ibrmer. 

From hence I was obliged to find my way without a guide, 
and this is not so easy through all these courts and buildings. 
After some mbtakes and questions, however, I succeeded, and 
soon afterwards the court left for London. We drove to Slough in 
imic carriages, attended by a guard of honour of the dragoon guards, 
and arrived in London in half an hour, where nine more carriages, 
with another guard, were in waiting; hence we drove through 
great crowds, and some thousand elegant carriages filled with spec* 
tators, to Buckingham Palace. Exactly an hour had elapsed be- 
tween my entering the carriage at Windsor, and my leavmg it at 
Buckingham Palace. 

London, June 7th — Evening. 

My first visit in the suite of his majesty in London has been 
made, and borne a rich harvest. 

We first drove; at three o'clock, to the mansion of the Duke of 
Sutherland. This house is consider^ to be the most sjJendid in 
London — ^which is saying a good deal — ^in regard to its interior 
arrangements; and it could not be otherwise than interesting to 
^c to obtain a definite idea of how much one can live on, mas* 
^uch as I had often seen, as a physician, on haw littk one must 
sometimes subsist; and, besides, to see many specimens of art pre* 
served there. 

The house is well worthy of its character. It is not fer from St. 
James's Park, and its exterior is in the simple Italian style. In the 
vestibule, the massive folding doors leading to the staircase are 
formed of a large mirror on eacn side, and the hinges of the door are 
of cut-glass, here as well as in the upper apartments. The reception* 
room is really magnificent ! Marble columns, vmnscotting of po» 
lished marbles, marble statues, and the floors and staircases co* 
vered with fine scarlet carpets. Up stairs is a splendid room 
adorned with some excellent pictures. I found here several pictures 
^Mch I had seen in Paris, bought by the duke from Marshal Souh's 

g2 
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gftlleiT^ for instance, two Murillos, and the picture of the '' Prodigal 
Son, which had impressed me very favourably when I saw it in 
Paris, besides one by Zurbaran, and one by Velasquez. Very remark- 
able was a young Christ, beaimg the cross, from Ra&elle's earlier 
years, and m contrast with this, a very handsome modem picture 
by Paul Delaroche. In addition to these, there were several 
other spendid works, which I had not time to examine as they 
deserved, for as the duke, with his beautiful wife and daughter, 
did the honours of his house, the time we could bestow on the 

r'ctures was necessarily much circumscribed. Thus, for instance, 
would willingly have devoted more time to the consideration 
of a large picture by Ghiercino, of a Cupid in marble by Thor- 
waldsen, and of a pretty little picture by Brekencamp, represent- 
ing an old woman in her room at her simple meal; and, lastly, 
in another of the suite of apartments, the Gallery Lenoir, a series 
of pencil portraits of the time of the French revolution. We liad, 
however, always something new, belonging to the most refined 
luxury, to observe and admire. In the large picture-gallery, for 
instance, there was an elegant table of plate-glass, the top of which 
consisted of a moveable mirror, placed there merely to save one 
the trouble of bending the head back in order to examine the 
painted ceiling, which was more conveniently and pleasantly seen 
by reflection in the mirror. In the same way there were speaking- 
pipes with beUs attached to them, in the walls of the upper apart- 
meiits, by means of which orders could be immediately transmitted 
to the children's or servants' rooms. I do not attempt to describe 
the exceeding elegance of the usual furniture of the rooms; merely 
adding that the house, notwithstanding all this, gave me quite the 
idea of an inhabited one^ which feeling was, perhaps, excited in me 
by the Juno-like beauty and majesty of the duchess, for truly she 
is well suited to impress the idea, that only such an elegant and 
luxurious establishment was fit for such a mistress. 

From thence we drove to take a nearer view of the Houses of 
Parliament, now in course of erection. To-day, too, when I had 
an opportunity of seeing the Thames front in its whole length to 
better advantage, it still appeared to me too low, and not m pro- 

Srtion to the very lofty tower-like building at the southern end. 
1 the other hand, the strictest attention, even in the most 
minute details, to the Anglo-Gothic style, is highly to be com- 
mended. The ornaments, the innumerable coats of arms, the 
pointed columns, little statues and projecting points, the arches of 
the windows and doors, every thing is in harmony, and every 
thing most carefully carried out. If 1 should be asked, however, 
what I principally miss in all new Gothic building, I must remark 
that to me tnere appears to be wanting also in this work great and 
massive proportions, and a certain grand fi:eedom which includes 
to a certain extent, sometliing organically irrational. Whoever 
wishes to see by an example exactly what 1 mean, let him compare 
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in Ills mind the Palace of the Doges at Yenice, with the Houses of 
Parliament, and he will soon feel to which side the balance must 
incline. 

The material is a close-grained yellowish-white limestone, which, 
however, does not appear to me to possess overmuch firmness. The 
arrangement of the interior of the nouse may be called grand, and 
to the purpose. 

Not far from this is the old Westminster Hall, of which the ex- 
ternal broad Gothicstyle, and its ornaments with projecting buttresses, 
undoubtedly served as a model for the Houses of Parliament, which 
are to be connected with it. They are thus both of the same 
height, though in the hall we should have expected a less elevation, 
because the whole building is really nothing but a hall, and the 
roof and vaulted coverinff are one ana the same thing; from within, 
therefore, it looks very large, has a grand effect, and presents a 
remarkable appearance with its ancient simplicity of walls, and its 
beautiful w^ooawork in the roof* 

Prize works in statuary were then placed in the hall, in order to 
determine on the artists to whom the statues for the Houses of 
Parliament should be committed. Unfortunately, every thing was as 
yet under cover, for the exhibition does not 1>egin for a fortnight; 
otherwise, we might have been able to judge, in some degree, 
towards what direction the needle of the plastic arts at present 
points. 

Next — to Westminster Abbey. Our carriages drove into a court 
i^iled off and generally closed, from which the principal entrance 
to the abbey opens; the organ resounded, and the clergy, followed 
by the vergers with silver wands, came to meet his majesty. 

Even from this spot, &om which is seen ri^ht in front, the immense 
nave of the church, the effect is very considerable ; but when we 
had Penetrated more into the interior, and seen the eeveral chapels 
^hicix open out of the nave in all directions — ^when the tombs of 
the old kings, Edward the Confessor, the Henries, Richard H., 
Elizabeth and Mary Stuart, the monuments, and sometimes the 
tombs of so many knightly and great men, and of so many noble 
Women, all in the different styles of their respective centuries, were 
presented to the eye, a feeling came over me, such as I had never 
€3merienced before in any cnurch — the same feeling which the 
reflecting geologist experiences, when he reads in the depths of the 
Kiountains the history of the earth — ^the feeling, that here the fossil 
history of all England surrounds us. 

'fo this was added the feeling of antiquity expressed in the ex« 
traordinary colours of some parts of the stone work, and in the 
endless ornaments, as for instance in Henry VHth's chapel, and 
*te most splendid effects of light and shade produced by the old 
painted windows upon openings and arched passages! The con* 
tinned resounding of the organ, too, produced a beautiful and 
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solemn effect, and I experienced a deep inward emotion during the 
vhole time of our visit. 

In these pillars, England contains a firm central point for its 
fiiTther dev^opment. It is more important than one ihinks, for a 
people to see itself continually represented in an old and worthy 
monument of such a kind, containing, as it were, the essence of its 
historical development. 

It had been wisely provided, that not too many persons should 
enter the church at once, and ihe clergy and the authorities only 
accompanied us, and gave us the requisite information respecting the 
historical monuments. And how much is there to observe? — ^far 
more than can possibly be seen in such a short time. Who can 
prevent a peculiar feeling, when standing before the tomb of HCTiry 
v., and the beautiiul Catharine of France, when he sees the monu- 
ment of Elizabeth, and not far £rom it, that of her unhappy, and 
yet, j)erhaps, happier half-sister, Mary Stuart ? What a view of 
the history of the United Kingdom do we obtain fix>m the old 
wooden tlirone, brought by Edward I. from Scone, in 1297. The 
chair contains in its seat the stone upon which the ancient Kings 
of Scotland were anointed, and the form of the whole reminds me 
of the old wooden throne in Norway (as represented by Dahl). 
Finally, the great number of more modem monuments erected to 
men who were in any respect a pride to their country, and who 
have found their Pantheon here. Few are well executed, the best 
perhaps is the sitting statue of Watt, by Chantrey; but all pro- 
duced a great effect oy their position, and by the manorv of the 
m^n themselves. Newton, Nelson, Shakspeare, Thomson, Canning, 
Pitt, and so many others^ spirits very unlike one another, have been 
united here in a sort of Walhalla, m which I should have liked to 
have seen Dr. Jenner. 

I must, however, among so much that is sublime and serious, 
mention a sort of comical and yet characteristic scene, which arose 
from the fact, that the clergy and officers, who accompanied the 
king, had not failed, as is usual on such occasions, to bring their 
respective wives and children with them, in order, if only by a 
word, to have an opportunity of being presented to his majesty. 
This was also the case with a tall thin old gentleman, the princirwd 
churchwarden, whose head, almost bald, was barely covered with a 
velvet cap, and who entered the church with his family, «s we were 
about to leave. His spouse, rather younger than himself, eager to 
see her husband, too, properly submissive and respectful in the pre- 
SCTce of royalty, remarked with horror, that the old gentleman, 
whilst his majesty, with his accustomed condescension^^ was ex- 
changing some words with him, still kept his cap on his head. 
She immediately approached him cautiously from behind, and by 
a sudden movement carried off the innocent skull cap from the 
head of the astonished churchwarden, lie incident appeared to 
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me, in this great historical background, like a scene from Wilkie, 
and safficiently proved who was here the commanding party. 

From the ancient history of England we passed at c»ice into 
its most modem; namely, the Houses of Parliament. First, to the 
House of Lords. Who does not experience a remarkable sensation 
on entering these precincts? The anti-chambers are extensive and 
covered with red carpets, the interior of the hall itself simple, the 
space almost confined; a small gallery above, for the short-hand 
writers and for visitors. In the midst, before the table, the Lord 
Chancellor, in a black gown and large wiff upon the woolsack, — 
before him the mace— opposite to him the clerk — also in a wig; 
around, the rows of peers, — the spiritual in surplices, the temporal m 
common dress, and nearly all with their hats on. Of the members of 
the upper house, which consists of more than 400, not nearly the half 
were present. AH sorts of petitions were laid on the table, and their 
titles read by the clerk: then the important question regarding the 
sugar duties was to have been discussed, when the motion was made 
to postpone this bill to another time, in consequence of the ball at 
court, at which several of the peers were of course obliged to be present. 
Some discussion took place — ^Wellington spoke in favour of the post- 
ponement, and it was agreed to. Lord Brougham was present, but 
aid not speak; several others were pointed out to us. After about 
half an hour we went to the House of Commons. In its temporary 
accommodation, the arrangements are still more simple than those of 
^e XJnper House; it looks almost like a large lecture-room. Here 
a speaker presides, and here, too, out of more than 600 m^nbers, 
hardly 200 were present. It is true, that the most interesting 
subjects are generally discussed late in the evening, or at night. 
The question under discussion was, whether it was advantageous 
and nght, still more to divide the Hvings in Scotland (where at 
present, at any rate, much difference of opinion prevails in church 
matters) or not. Peel was present, came to us, and explained some 
matters, whilst the discussion continued, and the opposition loudly 
expressed their opinion, until Sir James Graham rose and defended 
the ministerial view of the subject, upon which his opinion appeared 
to be received with pretty general applause. At this point the 
king left the house. 

In the evening, there was a large full-dress dinner-party, and 
afterwards a splendid soiree in the large apartments of the palace, 
at which most of the world of fashion and beauty in London were 
present. It offered to the silent observer a wide and amusing 
field. Of politically interesting persons, I only saw Admiral Napier 
and the Turkish Ambassador, AJti Eflfendi, who were new to me; 
^he latter a little man with very bright eyes, and an otherwise 
tminteresting olive complexioned face, with tne red fez on his head. 
Among the ladies were several of remarkable beauty, for example. 
Lady ClanwiUiam, a daughter of Lady Pembroke — and her sister. 
I found that a black dress and diamonds are particularly favour- 
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able to the English style of beauty. The full dress of the court is 
very superb, the servants' livery richly adorned with gold lace, and, 
oddly enough, with great bags attached to the collar of the coat. 
The lords in waiting carried long white wands, and wore a very 
rich costume. It was half-past twelve o'clock before the company 
broke up. 



XIX. 

June 8th — Evening. 

This forenoon was at my disposal for some visits on medical 
business. First — a visit to Mr. Lawrence, author of a work on the 
" Physiology of Man," which had interested me much some years 
ago, but which had rendered the author obnoxious to the clergy, 
because he had endeavoiued to penetrate a little more deeply into 
the relation between the conscious and the imconscious life of the 
soul (generally, but unscientifically, denominated soul and body). 
He appears to have allowed himself to be frightened by this, and 
is now merely a practising surgeon, who keeps his Sunday in the 
old English &shion, and has let physiology and psychology alone 
for the present. I found him a rather dry, but honest man. His 
wife is celebrated as one of the first flower cultivators in London, 
and possesses in particular, a beautiful collection of orchideous 
plants, which we shall probably visit on some other occasion. 
Hence I drove to Bethlehem Hx>spital, commonly called Bedlam. 
It is in Lambeth, par excellence the Catholic portion of London, 
and is the well-known lunatic asylum founded by Henry VIH., 
and built after the model of the Tmleries, much to the dissatisfaction 
of Louis XIV. The present large building, adorned with a Corin- 
thian portico and a cupola, was only fimshed in 1815, and can 
receive about 400 patients of both sexes, but of 311 patients re- 
ceived in one year, and 263 at the time in the institution, 157 are 
said to have been dismissed cured, which would be a very favour- 
able ratio. The grounds and avenue are splendid; but the idea of 
placing in the vestibule of a madhouse two colossal, and into 
the bargain, bad statues of a raving madman and a melancholy 
madman lying chained on the groimd, xould only have originated 
in the brain of an Englishman. Fortunately, these figiues are now 
covered. 

I passed through several of the large, airy corridors, off which 
were cells for single patients, or for two, three, and four together. 
Every thing was very clean, but the black bars and doors produce 
a melancholy effect against the white-washed walls. In several 
court-yards were patients walking or working in the open air. A 
separate division is here made of criminal patients, L e. such persons 
as have conmaitted crimes, of which insanity was considered the 
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xesLsan or the excuse. Thus I saw Oxford, who made an attempt 
on the life of the queen, and who has been shut up here, although 
he did not appear to me to be insane. He is a person of very ordi- 
nary appearance. Another person, really insane, a literary man from 
Hanover, had already troubled the queen with the most various re« 
quests before he was sent to this asylum. Also an elderly German 
ladjr, who appears to have addressed Prince Albert on several oc- 
casions. Both these persons spoke to me, and I had some difficulty 
in getting away from them. Certainly it is very comprehensible 
that a young couple, like this royal pair, standing upon a pinnacle, 
and represented every day to millions as an ideal of happiness, 
should become the object of the passionate wishes of several of these 
unhappy persons. Bedlam may yet have to open its doors to many 
others of the same kind ! 

The treatment of the patients here seems hardly to be a medical 
treatment, properly so called, but rather to be confined to their 
safe keeping, givmg them constant occupation, and preserving 
cleanliness among them. 

I was finally conducted into the room where the directors hold 
their meeting &c. The chairman is always the Lord Mayor of 
London for the time being. The arms of the several chairmen are 
suspended round the room in elegant frames with inscriptions, &c. 

I next drove to see Mr. Devflle, who was named to me as the 
principal phrenological dilettante in London. He is a citizen, and 
lamp-maker, and has a large shop of all sorts of lamps, with which a 
cabmet is connected, containing a really rich cranioscopic collection, 
consisting of the skulls of individuals of various nations, and a number 
of casts of the heads of remarkable persons. The owner himself was in 
the country, but I was allowed to examine every thing, and I should 
particularly have wished, had I had leisure, to have devoted a longer 
portion of time to the examination of a series of heads, being casts of 
the head of the same person at different periods of life. The successive 
development and changes of those fine modulations of the surface of 
the skull, which correspond entirely with those developments and 
changes by which the features, of the countenance are altered, and 
which, Uke these, determine certain principles, and are not of them- 
selves unimportant, although they lie without the circle of any sys- 
tematic or scientific construction and explanation, were here very 
decided, and to be perceived and followed out in a remarkable order. 
Unfortunately, these casts are not allowed to be multiplied in any way. 
Of some other forms, however, casts are to be obtained, and I hope to 
be enabled to enrich my own collection by this means. I must not 
omit to mention that several interesting skulls of animals are included 
in this collection, which so often give rise to interesting comparisons; 
the most massive was that of a large elephant killed at jSxeter Change 
several years ago. The cast was very good, and showed how noble 
this form, so much used in Indian sculpture, really is, if our sculptors 
had more opportunities of applying it. 
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From hence we proceeded to St. Barihcdoinew'B Hospital, an did and 
very rich hospital in West Smithfield, in the city. I natoiallj wished 
to examine the arrangements of an En^ish hospital, and to see in i^liat 
they difier from those of Grermany, France, and Italy; and for this 
parpose St. Bartholomew's Hospital (although I hope to see many 
more) appeared to me very suitable. The hospital consists of four 
buildings enclosing a court, which were built about 100 years ago by- 
Mr. Gibbs, by sul^cription. One of these contains the offices and a 
large room for the directors, the others contain wards for the sick, an 
apothecary's and a surgeon's room. Three of the first physicians in 
I^ondon and three surgeons visit the hospital a few times a week, to 
give the necessary directions, perform operations, &c. House sur- 
geons make the other visits, attend to the dressings, and see to the 
distribution of medicines and food. The physicians are not paid, 
as is the case so frequently in England, but several young medical 
men and surgeons attend their lectures, profit by their treatment 
of the patients, and pay them for this privilege a considerable fee, so 
that in this way a few thousand pounds are easily made in the course 
of the year. There is also a lecture-room and a collection of phy- 
aological and pathological preparations, so that the institution thus 
becomes a regular school of medicine. Among the preparations was 
a remarkable skull of a madman. This poor wretch lud thrust his 
head into the fire, in order to terminate his existence, but he was 
rescued before effecting his purpose: he was, however, more than 
scalped, and a disease arose, in the course of which the whcde of the 
covering of the skull detached itself, like the cast shell of a crab. 
It formea partially a^ain, and the man survived a considerable time. 

The patients' wards are large, but not so immense as they g^ierally 
are in France and Italy. Of the 500 beds in the hospital not more 
than from twelve to twenty are in one room, which is always well 
lighted and warmed by a large fireplace. Close to it is the apart- 
ment of the sister, who has the charge of the ward, and nurses the 
patients in it These sisters are not nuns, but paid nurses, who have 
two or three nurses under them. Their rooms are generally fur- 
nished with every comfort, carpets, fireplaces, &c., and all this gives 
to the duties of nursing something more resembling a home. The 
wards are always open, and the nurses visit the sick at all times. 
This may perhaps mjure the more strict superintendence, but it 
undoubtedly causes the sick person to feel more at h<Mne. 

We afterwards visited the directors' room. The staircase is orna- 
mented with large pictures drawn bv Hogurth foi^ the institution, 
representing thenistory of the Good Samaritan, and sack subjects, 
which we forbear to criticise in consideration of the good intention 
of the work The room itself is splendid. All around are inscrip- 
tions m letters of gold, mentioning the numerous benefactors to the 
hospital and the sums given by them. The institution has thus 
obtained great wealth, and possesses at present a yearly income of 
more than 30,000/. Besides these the room is ornamented widi a 
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number of lai^ portraits — Heniy VIIL, who presented the build- 
ing to the citizens, — the several celebrated medical officers who have 
been attached to the hospital, as Abemethy, Lawrence, Pott, -and 
others. Every year, reckoning in and out-patients, above 10,000 
patients share the benefits g£ this establishment. 

On this occasion I passed for the first time through the noise and 
bustle of the city; I saw in Fleet-street the only remaining gate be- 
longing to the old city of London, — ^Temple Bar, — ^that gate at which 
the newly-crowned king was obliged to requ^t permission fix>m the 
Lord Mayor to enter the city, where the latter^ even now, presents 
the keys to the new monarch, and which, on certain occasions, is 
closed, in order to preserve the privileges of the city. I could not 
help being borne along with the crowd, and had hardly time to 
admire the splendour of the large shops, where, behind immense 
panes of plate glass, all the treasures ot commerce, and all sorts of 
articles ofluxury were heaped up. When one considers how this mass 
of population has increased, and with it the multitude of carriages 
of all sorts, and how it is still continually increasing, one can ima- 
gine that the time is not far distant when any further movement 
vill become impossible in these narrow ^ces, and where every 
thing must become fixed. 

I now drove quickly back to Buckingham Palace, as we were to 
attend a great rout early in the afternoon, at the Duke of Devon- 
fihirc's at Chiswick House. The long train of carriages, the court, 
with the kin? and the emperor, but without the queen, drove out, 
through an immense multitude, to the park about six miles distant, 
where the whole of the fashionable world was alreadj assembled. 
The park is very beautiful, and particularly southern m character. 
Cedars, larger than any I ever saw elsewhere, spreading their mighty 
boughs with their great fen-leaves, almost touching the earth, ever- 
gieen oaks, broad lawns, lakes, and splendid hot-houses, adorned not 
only with real plants, but also with paintings of plants, for in (me 
of them were large oil-paintings, representing partly the Rafflesia, 
partly that immense South American Lotus, — the newly-discovered 
Victoria Reaina^ of the natural size. The house is not remarkable, — 
built in the light Italian style ; but it contains many pictures, amongst 
others a good Albano, and a fine Paul Veronese. As the festival was 
A real rout, some 300 persons were crowded into Aese small rooms, 
whilst music of not the first class of excellence was beinff performed. 
Fortunately the day was beautiful, and all shortly spread themselves 
Abroad in the open air, and whilst some sat down to a rich lunch 
(the court in a summer-house adorned with numerous heraldic oma- 
iiteiits, and fitted up like a tent) another portion wandered through the 
park. I went down to the water, where, just opposite, three siraffes 
were walking among the trees, and gazing at their own reflected forms. 
Suddenly one of them, a handsome young animal, took it into his head 
to walk trough the water, and to take a nearer view of the elegant 
^ttpany. He did so, and all at once the long necked inhabitant of 
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the dedert was waUdn^ about among the lords and ladies. The 
English ladies — ^I mention it with all honour — showed great presence 
of mind and calmness, and this unex^ted event, therefore, pro* 
duced but slight confusion. When this4all guest arrived the other 
guests gave place to him, and remained in the neighbourhood of the 
trees. His swarthy keepers soon came over in a boat and brougHt 
him back. It was at first to me a riddle how such remarkable game 
came to be found in an English park, but I afterwards heard that 
the duke had only hired these animals for the day from a man who 
had them for show. I should not have been surprised after this to 
have seen a dish of giraffe at lunch; and this would have been still 
less of a luxury than that of Count Romanzoff, who sent for a piece 
of the mammoth found in the ice of the Lena to Petersburg, in 
order to have it served at dinner. 

After four o'clock we all returned: I had never seen such a 
crowd of spectators. At Hyde-park corner^ particularly, there was 
at least a mile in length of carriages, close to each other, from which 
several pretty faces looked out with curiosity; and a number of 
gentlemen and ladies on horseback stood still or galloped about: 
the sight was very interesting. 

We were to visit the Italian Opera in the evening, and therefore 
dinner was earlier than usual, in daylight, and with open windows. 
I paid a visit first to the great gallery. There are some fine painfc- 
ings there, particularly by Rubens and Rembrandt. I was par- 
ticularly struck with a picture of the latter, representing a young 
squire, with a fisilcon on his wrist. The tone of this picture is ex- 
cellent, at the same time so poetical and real ! as those old painters 
have the art of often uniting the most remarkable contrasts, whilst 
the more modem ones cannot even unite their extremes. Besides 
this, there are some beautiful pictures by Horghe, one of which 
particularly reminded me of my favourite at Munich, in which the 
sunlight falls through a narrow opening into a court-yard. Here 
is just such a scene of still life represented, and here, too, sits a 
woman reading, with her red, old-&shioned dress, and a black head- 
dress, and with her back towards the spectator. There are also 
some splendid pictures by Terburg, by Potter, and the two Van der 
Veldes, the one a painter of sea pieces, and the other of animals. 
The approach of the court soon put a stop to my observations 
on art. 

Immediately after dinner, at eight o'clock, we drove to the Hay- 
market, to the Queen's Theatre, which is devoted to Italian opera 
during the London season; and for this purpose all the most cele- 
brated talent in operas is engaged. Here, too, an immense crowd 
surrounded the house, in order to see the arrival of the court; but, 
behind a wall of policemen, we descended in safety from the car- 
riages, at a particular entrance, from which a staircase, coyered with 
scarlet cloth, conducted us at once to the anti-chamber of the two 
large boxes devoted to the use of the court. The opera was the 
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'^ Barber of Seville;" and as we entered, Gtiaiy as Rodne, was just 
commencing her great aria in the first act. She has a fine figure 
and a handsome &ce, with eyes of somewhat oriental form. Slie, 
however, sometimes grimaces rather vrith her mouth. Her singing 
is fine, hut rather sharp, and her voice does not reach the heart. 
Probably, some other part would suit her better, in merely external 
matters. Mario acted Almavida; a soft, beautiful tenor, aild a 
handsome young man. Figaro was represented by Fomasari; a 
ftiU, sonorous, baritone voice, and a beautifid figure,' with speaking 
features, but rather vul^r looking. The trio in the second act, 
" ZiitOy zittOy^ sunff by these three, quite transported me to Italy, 
by its freshness and fire. Old Lablache, as Bartolo, was a capital 
bufib; a real lion's voice, with the countenance of a lion. F. La- 
blache also, sang " Don BasUio" very well. The house is very 
large (it is said to contain space for 2500 persons), and looks rather 
too uniform vnth its five tiers of boxes), each merely ornamented 
with gold upon a red ground, the dntpery of the boxes being also 
red. The orchestra is nothing remarkable; and the decorations, 
which can only be called middung, prove how little, on the whole, 
the theatre is regarded, and how much such occasions as the present 
are considered as extraordinary festivals. On account of this latter 
circumstance, the house was crowded, so that boxes in the best 
circle, capable of accommodating four persons, were let at twenty- 
five guineas ! The examination of the boxes was an amusing occu- 
pation for the spectator. Some very pretty faces and figures were 
visible; and a large box, in which all the ladies wore wreaths of 
flowers, particularly attracted my attention* 

After the first act, there was great applause and clapping of 
hands. The curtain rose, and the whole musical strength of the 
company appeared on the stage, to sinff " God save the Queen." 
A hurrah! followed, and another for the emperor. Next came 
the ballet, with a fandango, pas de deux, in which Cerito appeared; 
a very pleasant sight; she is very pretty, and particularly graceful 
ui her movements. 

The court left after eleven o'clock; the streets were still full of 
policemen. 



xx: 

London, June 9th— Evening. 
As to-day was Sunday, on which in London all work ceases, I 
tad more leisure to devote to my particular pursuits. I spent Ae 
coining with Owen, in the College of Surgeons, in order to com- 
pare our microscopes, and to see some interesting preparations. 
Robert Brown and Broderip also came thither, and I was induced 
to give these gentlemen and Dr. Freund, who accompanied me, a 
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aeral Tiew of my cnanoacapy, a ttsk wliich mj imperfiKt know* 
of Engliahy zendeied 8<Miiewhat difficult to me, but which suc- 

2d pretty satiafiKtorily. I hooe for much sympathy with this 
stem, and Dr. Fieund will tmnsiaie my lecture on ihe suligeet at 
iipzig, in order to render the difiusion of it easier. Robert ^^royra 
then eidiibited some very remariEable tections of an antediluvian 
foe^-plant. Probably the entire plant was one of the e<mes of those 
enormous EquiMeta wnich, like trees, overgrew the marshes of the 
antediluvian world. Owen^ on his part, gave us his views of 
some remarkable formations of skulls m his collection* The most 
remarkable was a monstrous formation from India, in which 
another skull was joined to the head of a child in sudi a manner, 
that the two crowns were united. During life a sympathetic move- 
ment of the upper head had showed itself whenever the lower head 
moved. The bony parts of the two united skulls were in Owen's' 
hands, and we considered attentively this extraordinary malforma- 
tion; and when, immediately afterwards, a skull was exhibited, which^ 
by the action oif water on me brain, had been ^ilarged so as to be 
nearly a foot and a half in diameter, it was impossible to avoid 
being reminded in how many ways even this noblest part of the 
human frame can become deformed by monstrosity or disease ! 

I was afterwards present at several consultations, one of whieh in- 
troduced me into the iqdendidly furnished house of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. I was allowed the pleasure, after the conclusion of the 
consultation, of entering tiie marble hall, in which the marquis 
has displayed a number of ancient and modem Roman sculptures. I 
was most attracted by a relief, the size of life — an antique— a sittings 
-Slsculapius. The sunple air of a remote period of art refreshed 
me. This was a fit conclusion to the former half of my day. 

I had reserved my afternoon for a walk through Londcm. First, 
itoough the Strand and Fleet-street, to St. PaiS's. I had brought 
withme no very great expectations of this edifice, great only in 
regard to its size, and the sight of it even diminished my opinion. 
Jn the place of one of the most magnificent old cathedrals, cele- 
tHrated as one of the most splendid buildings of the middles ages, 
irf/rr^""^ century-this century in matters of taste below aU 
^I^^^TT T ""P """^t ""^ *^ ^^^^ tasteless collections of columns, 
Ktl^o''w^''^\''°^ "^^^^^ *at encumbers the earth. Sir 
S^X T' ^^? architect, has a monument here, upon which 
?atW JwK-^''^'^.' "Circumspice!" but his own sentence, or 
disScl d,^^ ^ ^?^' ^% ^f Pressed here. Only when seen from a 

seen f^m whHn ""^5 *^' ""'^^^ ^^^^^^ '' ^^ ^^P^^^g ^^j^^*'^ 
and deserted it ?« 7 ^^ ^addition every thing seems so waste 

Not ^Tfr V ^^""^ ^^^^ vault. 

erected to Smm^aZ^l Monument, that weH-known column 

other thinr Snf ^ 5"^ .8^* ^'^ ^f ^^^^^ ^hi<^t' among 

^ends s^lSdi^^^^ old Gothic cathedral. Tt 

r U4uiy into the air, ^vith its gilt ornament at the top, 
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pnrfciciilarlj m imcli beautiful soiuliiiie as that of to-daj. I could 
have wisl^ed to have obtained a view of Loiid<»i firom the top^ 
but Hois pedantic cdebtation of the Sunday even cloees the door 
at its base which on other days is always <^n ! Thus a puritanio 
&ith always prevents every free view ! I then tumed my steps ta 
new LcmdLon Biidge^ the hist of the bridges towards the sea, for 
irom. this, too, a view is to be obtained; and such a view ! 

I can truly say, that the size and importance of this immense 
dty now first burst upon my view* The Thames is here reaUy an 
arm of the sea, with an ebb and flood making a diflerence of eight 
feet, and with ripphng waves of muddy water; and when one 
stands upon the bridge and looks down upon this stream, with its 
forest of masts and its innumerable steamers,, which pass each other 
like fishing boats, with its great Custom-house, and the number of 
large warehouse, one obtains, as at one view, an idea of the import- 
ance of London to c(»nmeroe. Added to this one sees, up the 
river, the other bridges, the masses of houses, the stores, the great 
breweries, and the immense iron gasometers, rising into the air like 
large towers or colossal blast-fuznaces, and all this without any rule 
or symmetry, ranged along according as each is needed, mostly 
blackened by smoke, but always producing such an immense e£fect 
en masse. As a forest chain of mountains, with all its underwood 
and ugly roots, and its several flowers, which, taken separately, 
vrould appear insignificant or even disagreeable, appears splendid 
from a distance under favourable circumstances, and surrounded 
as it were with a bluish mist; so London, with all its dirt and 
misery, and smoke in parts, yet as a whole, how splendid and 
mighty I What a size again is this bridge, and what traffic is there 
on it on. a Sunday. I descended on the left bank one of those 
steps leading down to the water between the houses, and found 
myself in the midst of the life of a sea-port ; sailors, casks, smell 
of tar, everywhere bills and notices of sale. Every ten minutes 
one of the little steamers, about fifty of which now ply on the 
Thames^ leaves each station, just like the omnibuses in the streets; 
and for no more than fourpence one is conveyed from London to 
Westminster-bridge. We passed under Southwark, and Blackfriars- 
bridge, beautifally adomea at every buttress with Ionic columns, 
and finally under Westminster-bridge, near which immense pillars 
are erected, to which a new bridge, a susp^ision one, is to be 
fastened- Such a voyage is reaUy very remarkable. To-day the 
steamers are doubly busy, for on Simday manj persons take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity of visiting Greenwich; and just as I 
left London-bridge, some boats set off* quite overfilled with pas- 
sengers. Five or six were lying at the same time alongside the 
pier at which I landed. The passengers rush out and the steamer 
pursues its way. These vessels pass each other continiially, like the 
pleasure boats on the Elbe. They rush past each other, steaming 
ftud hissings and yet each one passes on its course imdisturbed. 



The service of these tteamen is simple; just above the macbine 
sits a boy, who continually caUs out, according to a sign firom the 
captaiui ^^ stop/' or ^' go oUi" according as it is necessary; and thus 
they carefully ffet out of the way even of the little boats, which 
otherwise would often be swamped in such a mass of mov^nent. 

My way back conducted me through the whole length of St. 
JamesVpark, and I enjoyed various views of Westminster Abbey^ 
peeping out from behind splendid lime trees and oaks above the 
ornamental water in the park. It looks very beautiful in the midst 
of such a city, to see sheep pasturing on each side of the path, or 
swans, ducks and geese, come to the wore to be fed by the children. 
I should almost call these parks the pauses between the long 
sentences of London, they give a few resting-places in the midst of 
this eternal bustle. 

In the evening, his majesty, as the Emperor of Russia had now 
left London, was to dine more privately with the Duke of Gam* 
bridge; and I had the honour of a long conversation with their 
royal highnesses. The duke, though no longer younff, shares wil« 
Hngly, and to a great extent, in all Uiat a£^ts life, either politically 
or aestheticalljr; her royal highness, with a fireer spirit, and finer 
and more poetical feelings, endeavours to spread an unsought grace 
over all subjects of conversation, and succeeds admirably. 
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London, June 10th — Evening. 
To-DAT, we commenced our drives through the city with the 
contemplation of human misery and the deepest human abssement. 
Two large prisons opened their heavy iron doors to the royal 
traveller: — ^First, the New Bridewell, Westminster, a prison built 
ten years ago by the County of Middlesex, displaying exquisite 
cleanliness and order in its arrangements. Vagabonds, swindlers, 
cheats, pickpockets, and such like refuse of human society are here 
imprisoned either for the whole term of their punishment, or at 
least for some time at first, employed and instructed. We passed 
through the outer door into the court, which was for the most part 
formed of grass plot, planted round the edges with shrubs in 
flower. From this we passed into the division appropriated to the 
prisoners, and there every thing was arranged with the greatest 

rmetry and order; but every part of it was also provided with 
strongest and smoothest walls, and the sharpest and firmest iron 
work for the security of the prisoners. 

The building is divided into several wings, and each contains a 
number of cells, in which, for the most part, the prisoners are con- 
fined singly; others are, however, confined together, but are, as 
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well as those employed in the several workshops, compelled to 
remain perfectly silent. The number of the prisoners at present in 
the building is 500, but as many as 800 can be received. The 
people did not appear at all ill; and as they receive good food, and 
the air is pure, I believe that the account mven us is correct, that 
their health is not found to suffer. We looked into some cells, 
observed the work of picking oakum, or the threads of the outer 
coat of the cocoa-nut, and were present in one of their school-rooms. 
Every thing is done with a precision strictly military. The working 
men either walk on the treadmill, or sit in regular ranks; those 
called to the chapel or the school-room, march forward in regular 
order and with measured steps— even the exercise which they are 
compelled to take in a narrow court (for the preservation of their 
health) is performed with a regular step, ana in perfect silence. 
The utility of this system was not yet perfectly decided upon— 
particularly in regard to the total isolation of the prisoners, which, 
as above remarked, is not carried out to its fullest extent. The 
alent system, on the contrary, appeared already to have produced 
good effects; and when we consider to what purposes the noble 
gift of speech is generally applied in houses of correction, this sort 
of deprivation appears decidedly to be useful. The most disagree- 
able impression made on my mind, was that produced by the tread- 
mill. In a long gallery are a number of small cells, capable of 
containing exactly one person, who stands upon a step of the wheel; 
every one of these steps passes along all the cells; each prisoner is 
obliged to step forward at the same time as the others, or the wheel 
would crush his legs in its revolutions. 

At the command of the gaoler, the doors of all the cages opened 
at the same time, and we saw the unhappy criminals ranged before 
us. There is something fearful in seeing a human being not onl^ 
made a machine, but merely a weight for a machine ! The on- 
soners pass their time between solitary confinement, carding flax, 
the treadmill, and a little instruction ! When will human society 
be so far advanced, as to hinder, and render almost impossible, the 
commission of crime, by a more perfect education, and a more 
beautiful and freer development of the human being ! 

The second prison we visited was the Penitentiary, situated on the 
Thames, and intended to receive convicts under sentence of trans- 
portation, and to prepare them for their future fate. The building, 
externally, looks uke a bastille, and the arrangement of the several 
"vrings is very well managed. About 900 male, and 150 female 
convicts; and among both of these divisions are several young per- 
sons, who are said to receive regular and useful instruction. The 
food is here also good, and great care is taken to preserve the rooms 
clean and well ventilated. Out of 1000 prisoners, therefore, there 
"were but fifty sick. The solitary system is here more consistently 
carried out, in consequence of the greater extent of the prison; wid 
we saw several of these cells fitt^ up like workshops, in which 

H 
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carpets were worked, weaving was carried on, carpenter^s and tin- 
man's work done, and so on. When the prisoners assemble, as in 
the church or the school-room, or to their common occupations, 
strict silence is preserved. 

Lastly, we passed round the towers of this bastille, within the 
outer wall, and saw there a piece of land, laid out as a garden, 
which is used for giving instructions in gardening to such convicts 
as are destined for Botany Bay. 

We then drove to Bedlam; and on this occasion I examined, 
besides the lunatic asylum, a working school for neglected children. 
When one considers, that among the 2,000,000 inhabitants of 
London, 20,000 are entirely without habitations, it is easy to con- 
ceive how neglected a number of children must be, and how much 
remains to be done, before the evil can be eradicated. The in- 
stitution near Bedlam, fed, clothed, and instructed, perhaps a 
couple of hundred children; but this is but a drop in tne ocean? 
The house is, on the whole, small, the rooms for sleeping, work- 
inff, and eating, rather low; but everywhere cleanliness and 
order; and there was even a garden, kept in order by the chil- 
dren themselves. The clothes and shoes are all made in the insti- 
tution. 

^ We were engaged to-day to lunch with Dr. Howley, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the first ecclesiastical dignitary in Great 
Britain. He lives in the Bishop's Palace, at Lambeth; and in this 
old ecclesiastical building, his majesty was received by the arch- 
bishop and his lady. The entrance, through an old gate overgrown 
with ivy, was of itself remarkable; the house itself has been several 
times altered, but still in the Anglo-Gothic style; the drawing- 
room enjoyed, from its handsome Gothic windows, a beautiful view 
of Westminster, over the trees in the garden; and the Ubrary, with 
its hi^h Gothic windows, and its rich wainscotting, contains many 
historical and literary treasures. The collection of MSS. is par- 
ticularly rich. The firm hand- writing of Queen Elizabeth — firm as 
her character, was to be found on many a leaf already yellow with 
a^e. The first installation of an ArAbi^hop of- Canterbury was 
also interesting, as well as the copy of a cebbrated Gfaronicle of St. 
Alban's, made in the fifteenth century. 

For myself, this little court of an English ecclesiastical prince oflfered 
several points of comparison with the rich courts of the Italian 
clergy, which I had formeriy seen in Rome. The violet-coloured 
liverv, in which all the servants were dressed, was the only point 
m which any resemblance was to be seen— every thin^ else was dif- 
ferent; and the patriarchal appearance of the venerable couple, sur- 
rounded by a grown-up family, produced a much more beautiful 
effect. 

After a very rich, but certainly domestic meal, we drove to the 
Surrey Zoological Gardens, the second great zoological institution 
in London, which is, however, properly a matter of speculation; 
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for not only is money paid to enter at the gates, to see tlie really 
nmnerous and interesting animals, but otber remarkable exhibitions 
are also introduced here. We first visited the cages containing the 
rarer sorts of animals. Every thing is much the same as in the 
Regent's-park, but the portions are almost more interesting, and 
the animals very well kept. Some of the rarer animals are wanting, 
as the rhinoceros, the orang-utang, and siren; in &ct, the gardens 
in the Regent's-park appear to be rather more of a scientific under- 
taking than these. Among the birds, I was particularly struck 
with a specimen of the rhamsastos, or pepper-eater (rhampsastos 
pictus), which adorns the woods of the equinoctial regions of 
America, with the splendour of its plumage. Also a rare specimen 
of water-fowl {fuUca cMaroptis), a beautiful sort of heron {ardea 
capensis)j and a rare vulture (vuliur ecaudatus). Among the 
quadrupeds, the Camivora were particularly remarkable; and to me 
a rare specimen of the ursine kangaroo (didelphis ursinus) from 
Van Dieman's Land, was new. I was also interested in a pair of 
beautiful wapitis, those large stags of North America, whicn have 
seldom been seen to such advantage on this side the Atlantic. 

Whilst we were thus wandering along among the cages of the 
"vriid animals, we turned a comer, and a most extraordinary spectacle 
presented itself before our eyes. Over an artificial lake a painting 
or scenic decoration was extended, skilfully painted and arranged, 
representing London before the fire of 1666. It was not easy to 
distinguish where to draw the hue between the real scenery and 
the canvass, for a bridge was really thrown over the water, repre- 
senting the old London Bridge of that time; the tower, the old 
cathedral of St. Paul, Winchester Palace, and the Globe Theatre 
^ere really there; and it was easjr, by the aid of printed descriptions, 
to discover several points in ancient London. In the evening the 
great fire is here represented, and I can well imagine that by proper 
arrangement, a very powerful efiect may be produced. Every 
year, or every two years, a new piece is exhibited, and thus art, 
m addition to the wild beasts, helps to increase the profits of the 
shareholders. 

We drove now further and further towards the more remote dis- 
stncts of the city; the coachman, although undoubtedly well ac- 
quainted with the town, was several times at fault; sometimes the 
pavement ceased altogether, and instead of houses, we saw huts 
surrounded with gardens : in short we appeared to be in the most re- 
inote part of England, instead of London. This was on our way to 
w^e most gigantic work of modem London, the Tunnel. At last we 
arrived at the entrance, leading from the left bank down under the bed 
?| the river; as yet, however, no carriage can penetrate these depths, 
"Ut foot passengers only are admitted, on payment of a small sum, 
^^d are allowed to pass through. In order to be able to lay down 
^carriage road, much more ground would have to be bought, and 
^^^ present owners demand enormous prices ; so that the matter is 
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as yet to be left alone. It is easily seen, indeed, fix>m the veiy 
gradual developnient of those parts of London which the Tunnel 
was intended to connect, that this enonnous work is of Httle usei 
except to prove the determination of the EngUsh spirit in carrying 
out any ioea once started. Should London ever become as populous 
in this part as it is more west, it will not only be necessary to 
make it passable for carriages, but a new tunnel must be built — per- 
haps even a railway tunneL 

It was particularly interesting to me that Mr. Brunei himself 
was present, in order to show his majesty his plans of the work, 
and to explain by what means (vaulted shields, sacks covered 
with tar, and artificial layers of clay) he was enabled to protect 
this double arch of 1300 feet long, twenty feet high, and thirty- 
five broad (each arch being fourteen feet across) against the 
Thames, here broad and deep enough to cany merchant vessels. 
Brunei's physiognomy is characteristic; his n^ure is short and 
rough, the form of his head broad, with a large development in the 
forehead and back part of the skulL 

The conclufflon of this productive day's work was to be the exami- 
nation of a large brewery, and that of Barclay and Perkins had been 
fixed upon. 1 was well aware that every thing here was on a co- 
lossal scale, and yet the reality far exceeaed my expectations; this 
brewery is in itself a small town, containing several courts and streets, 
with large and small buildings. We were first conducted to the store- 
rooms, in which the enonnous stores of malt are kept. The brew- 
ery requires yearly 112,000 quarters, i. tf. as a quarter contains two 
sacks, 224,000 sacks, of malt; it is easy to conceive, therefore, that 
the store of this material must be enormous. There were thirty- 
six large cases, reaching through a couple of stories, out of which 
the malt could be immediately conveyed according as it was 
wanted, by means of a sliding door; each of these cases contained 
1000 quarters, or 2000 sacks, so that the whole store was worth 
about 180,0007. We were next shown the immense malting ap- 
paratus, where the moistened barley is freed from the husks by 
rollers driven by steam power; the grains are afterwards dried and 
browned for making porter, and then laid up for use in these large 
cases. Next came the mills, also worked by steam power, in which 
the malt is corned, and finally the enormous vats, in which the 
malt and hops are boiled. The wort flows from these by means of 
a very ingenious system of pipes, into the cooling-pans, and from 
thence into the enormous tuns, where it is mixed with yeast, and 
where fermentation takes place; and at length into the really enor- 
mous vats, of which there are one hundred and fifty. The smaller 
ones contain each 3600 barrels, each of thirty-six gallons; the larger 
ones reach from the ground to the roof of a considerable sized 
house. At the upper end there is a passage crossing these im- 
mense vats, one of which measured fifteen paces in diameter; and 
I could now understand what I had sometimes read, that when 
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Bach a Crargantua's cask bursts, a sort of inundation in the neigh- 
bourixxg tstreets is the consequence. The value of the contents of 
one of these vats is about 3500/. 

The brewery employs constantly 300 men, and 180 horses. The 
latter are of a particular breed, of very large size, in order to be able 
to draw the two-wheeled drays used to convey the casks of beer 
about the town. They are Drought from Lincolnshire, and cost 
from 60/. to 70/. It was quite reasonable that at the conclusion 
of all these observations, we should pro studio et labare be conducted 
into one of the offices, in order to taste the ale and the porter. 
They were both excellent. The porter is of a heavy, solid, and 
sombre character; the ale, on the other hand, was handed round in 
Champagne glasses, and contains in its clear light brown waves a 
stronff intoxicating spirit. 

If 1 were to make a remark in conclusion, it would be this: 
--what a number of things the human mind can produce and 
originate ignorandy and unconsciously, so that at the end exactly 
the same e£fect is produced as if he had all along known what 
this result would be. Thus, for example, these men direct the 
preparation and fermentation of these pleasant and nourishing 
chinks, and do not at all know that by this means they give rise 
to a process of microscopic vegetation, and cultivate one of the most 
xemarkable formations of plants. It has, indeed, only been known 
for a few years among scientific men, that yeast consists of an in- 
finite nimiber of the most minute semina, and that fermentation is 
nothing but an organic conversion of a liquid, which conversion goes 
on at the same rate if left to take its natural course, and is deter- 
mined by an increase of the original bubbles, and by a development 
of plants, which again form fresh semina, or bubbles, being the yeast 
produced by the fermentation. The beer probably would not be 
wetter if the brewer understood all this; but it is different with the 
spirit, which is only to be satisfied with the principles of any phe- 
nomenon, and which increases by increased knowledge. 
Several useful applications, too, might be made of this theory! 
^ This evening we again dined early, and the court drove, at eight 
o'clock, to the Philharmonic Concert, under the direction of Men- 
delssohn. The concert-room might be called small for London, and 
^ not richly decorated. There were reserved seats for the court in 
front of the orchestra, covered with scarlet drapery. The orchestra 
seemed to be kept together princijgally by the skill of the conductor, 
for the several members of it did not seem to possess any great talent, 
^ consequence, probably, of the want of musical taste among the 
^Jiglish; more interest seems, however, to have been excited for 
*hese concerts by the exertions of Prince Albert and the Duke of 
Cambridge. A symphony of Beethoven's and some beautiful pas- 
^ges from the *' Midsummer Night's Dream," afforded me in this 
*i|e of commotion an agreeable rest for the mind ; and I had also the 
pleasure of saluting the author of this " Midsummer Night's" music 
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myself, when during the pause he entered the royal box, situated 
dose to the concert-room, dv command of his majesty, by Tvlioin he 
was most graciously received. 



xxn. 

London, June 11th — Evening. 

Eably this morning a rendezvous with Professor Owen, at the 
College of Surgeons, on all sorts of Anatomica. I availed niyself of 
the occasion to measure the proportions of the head of this fcnfflish 
Cuvier for my craniological tables. I have never yet measured the 
head of any truly distinguished artist, scholar, or diplomatist, with- 
out having found its proportions in general favourable, and in the 
forehead especially, preponderating dimensions. So it was in this 
ease,' and in addition to a good head, the peculiar structure might be 
adduced as a proof of the correctness of physiological cranioacopy. 

On my return I passed through Covent Garden market, the chief 
place for the sale of fruit and vegetables of all descriptions. Here 
there is a kind of covered bazaar, where there is stand upon stand in 
long rows, on which an endless variety of the finest vegetable productioiis 
are beautifully arranged. The masses of magnificent strawberries, the 
neat bundles of asparagus, and baskets full of the most various vege- 
tables, looked very inviting. Among other things the market Tvas 
well stocked with the yoimg stalks of rhubarb, which are regarded 
as great delicacies, and used to flavour soups, in consequence of their 
lemon-acid flavour. There, too, were to be seen what would be re- 
garded as something very unusual in our markets, large baskets full 
of oranges, and hampers of cocoa-nuts, much esteemed for their 
kernel and the sweet fluid which they contain. And, finally, there 
were numbers of baskets filled with unripe fruit for sale, particularly 
employed for a kind of pastry much used in desserts, and called 
tarts. There was no lack of the beautiful mixed up with the 
liseful — whole stands full of the choicest flowers, and especially in the 
form of elegant bouquets, charmingly arranged and bound together 
by pretty cases made of ornamental white paper, furnishing every 
dandy with the most suitable morning ofiering to the mistress of his 
heart. 

I was obliged, however, to hasten back to the palace, in order to 
accompany his majesty in his extensive excursions through London. 
Our first object was the Baker-street bazaar. In extent the place is 
enormous, and a multitude of articles of the most various descrip- 
tions are here exposed for sale in several large buildings; among other 
things there are long galleries full of carnages, many second-hand, 
sent here by their proprietors to be disposed of. On the whole, 
however, it is deficient in the ornamental, multifarious, and varie* 
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gated appearance, which is so interesting and makes such an agree-* 
able impression in the Oicfoid-street bazaar. 

From Baker-street we proceeded to the Zoological Gardens in 
the Regent's-park, and I had great pleasure in seeing for the second 
lime this choice collection of the vaneties of animal me, and obsenred, 
too, several which had before escaped my attention. 

The third object of curiosity was the house of Mr. Hope, son of 
that rich banker who laid the foundation of Thorwaldsen's reputation 
b^ a great expenditure. The father has been long dead, and his 
widow married Lord Beresford as her second husband; the son is 
unmarried, and occupies this la^e and singular house quite alone. 
Curious enough, the late Mr. Hope, in the erection of this house, 
wished to furnish an imitation of the ancient Greek style of archi- 
tecture. It therefore appears from without dark and unadorned, 
whilst within it is decorated with columns, and the rooms and cham- 
bers are either lighted from the interior court, which is not indeed 
very clear, or from the top. The house contains a considerable 
collection of vases, and in the state rooms are some paintings, which 
are called masterpieces of the Italian painters, but which, however, 
have for the most part been baptised without conscientious god- 
fethers. Among the sculptures, I was most interested with that first 
and greatest of 'fliorwaldsen's works, the " Jason." The treatment of 
the marble itself is very beautiful, and it was remarkable to observe 
the struggle between the high artistical conception and the poor^ 
dry compliance of nature. The latter was visible in the execution 
of the limbs. In the back and head the hard material had been 
more yielding imder the hand of the artist. 

In the neighbouring small but richly adorned chambers I was 
struck with several paintings in oil, executed by Daniel, the author 
and illustrator of the great work upon India. The wonderful pa- 
godas, temples, and walls of Delhi, and other places, are represented 
in a somewhat broad, theatrical style, but rare, and by no means un- 
interesting. Finally, we came to a collection of pictures of the 
I^tch and Flemish schoob, and here, indeed, are pieces of admirable 
beauty and distinguished excellence. I would especially name a 
picture by Van der Heist, representing the apprehension of Cornelius 
3e Witt; the figures, it is true, are small, only about one-fourth the 
size of life, but are brought out nobly by the bold and skilful hand, 
^f the painter. We were next extremely amused by the wit and 
character displayed in an oyster feast, painted by tfohann Steen. 
And further 1 was delighted with the picture of an old warrior just 
^ptying his wine-glass, whilst standing over him, a trumpeter is 
Mowmg a vigorous blast from a silver trumpet, adorned with a blue 
^g richly embroidered. There are abo some beautiful sea-pieces by 
Van der Velde, and by Adrian Van der Velde the large picture 
from nature of a sunny farm-yard with cattle, in which the glittering 
^1 the leaves in the sun-light, the play of the shadows of the trees 
^pon the wooden walls of the yard, and the lying and standing 
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OAtde, upon the grass and In the water, are all splendidly delineated. 
The most perfect of all, however, is, perhaps, a picture by Cuyp, re- 
presenting cattle lying down in water. The brilliancy in the sunny 
air — ^the calm of the wide ponds — the transparent shadows and bright 
lights upon the reposing animals — fortunate may the collector 
esteem himself who has such a treasure in his gallery. 

Before returning home, it was his majesty's pleasure still to visit 
one of those large club-houses, which constitute a pecuUar feature 
in London life. These club-houses are generally said to be a thorn 
in the eye of the London ladies, as they furnish so many compen- 
sations for the pleasures of domestic life, that a great number of 
men prefer remaining unmarried. A member of such a club enjoys 
every convenience tor conducting his correspondence, books to 
read or consult, newspa))ers of all Jdnds, and meals at very mode- 
ntte prices, so that in fact, he needs little more than a simple 
dwelling, more for the night than for the day. The club which 
we visited was that called the United Service Club; a house at 
which the higher officers both of the army and navy, in service or 
out of service, regularly meet. This club-house is beautifully 
totuated in Waterloo-place, and consists of a splendid building, 
with large reading, conversation, library, and dining rooms; the 
chief staircase is adorned with statues and pictures, and the house 
contains an extremely luxurious kitchen, wnere, behind a polished 
fire-screen full eight feet high, and before a powerful coal fire, all 
manner of roasts, placed upon perpendicular spits, turned by me- 
chanism, send forth the odour of their ripeness for the hungry 
palate. The cost on admission is 30/. sterling, and the annual 
subscription 61. The great heroes of the army and navy, Wel- 
lington and Nelson, adorn the stairs in portraits as large as life; 
and close by Nelson there is placed a very large picture of the 
Battle of Trafalgar, executed by Clarkson Stanfield. We here 
observed the Victory^ which we had visited at Portsmouth, in 
all her majesty. 

In the afternoon, the British Museum was to be visited. Before, 
however, we set out on this expedition, I received a visit in my 
quiet room from Prince Albert, that young and amiable prince, 
who was led to me by the interest which he takes in the science of 
nature, in order to see, under the microscope, the mysterious pro- 
ductions, previously spoken of, called leaven bladders. The exhi- 
bition was very successful — the view of the process complete— and 
the lively interest taken by him in this remarkable discovery, is a 
proof to me, that science and its promoters in England, will infalli- 
bly be much indebted to the attention and zeal of his royal highness 
for the promotion of knowledge. 

On this occasion in the Museum, we commenced with the splendid 
library, which I had not seen on ray previous visit. The riches 
of these rooms in works of splendour and rarity, especially in 
Greek MSS. and Egyptian papyri, are well known to those ac- 
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quainted with such subjects; but in a bastj review, it was impos- 
sible to dwell on such things. We therefore immediately turned 
to the antiques — and first to the Egyptian, which I was now 
able to examine somewhat more in detail. What is very remark- 
able, is, that many of these most ancient monuments have been the 
trophies of very recent victories. They constituted a part of the 
large collections made in Egypt by the French savans, and fell into 
the hands of the English on the capitulation of Alexandria, in 1801 , 
as a part of the spoils of war. Among them is the celebrated 
Sosetta stone, the most important key to the art of interpreting 
hieroglyphics which it has i'allen to the lot of the present age to 
discover. This stone contains a eulogy on the services of Pto- 
lemy, engraved in the hierogljrphlc, demotic, and Greek lan- 
guages. It is now preserved with reverence in the British Mu- 
seum, along with the tablet of Abydos, which contains the list of the 
succession of Egyptian kings. All the same thoughts which 
had been formerly suggested to my mind, on the view of these 
remnants of Egyptian greatness, again came fresh upon me! — 
thoughts on the rigid immovable dimensions of these works of 
art, made as it were for eternity. And yet it was again as clear to 
me as ever, that nothing made by human skill, can indeed with- 
stand the consuming power of time; the power of the soul alone 
remains untouched. My eyes to-day were again involuntarily 
attracted to these massive rums — those colossal heads, broken from 
their trunks — ^those giant hands sundered from their bodies — ^those 
Sphinxes maimed of their proportions. Amongst them lay a huge 
Scarabaeus, but nothing appeared to be so well preserved, almost 
uninjured, and distinct in their hieroglyphical inscriptions, as the 
resting-places of the dead, the immense granite sarcophagi. 

It is very remarkable to observe the strict adherence to the one 
great and severe style pervading all, down to the smallest portions 
of these broken statues. The shadow of doubt never could arise 
in the mind, whether a single finger, or any other fragment, how 
minute soever, might not possibly be the production of Grecian art. 
The Egyptian character is stamped indelibly on all, and it is always 
the same, whether it be contemplated here in the small hieroglypmc 
figures of an animal or a sarcophagus; or in the representation of 
the immense head of Rameses III., fully five feet broad, placed in 
the wall over the entrance. 

The Lycian monuments, too, which have been recently added 
to these collections, furnished materials for consideration. They 
contain bas-reliefs, representing the demolition of a city, and eight 
single statues, all brought from the ancient Xanthus in Lycia. The 
dehneations are somewhat rude, but by no means deficient in lively 
imarination; near these are the wonderful specimens of architec- 
tural remains. They exhibit a singular half Persian, half Eg3rptian 
style, and already mixed with Christian symbols. A lofty tomb is 
especially remarkable; an angel is represented, in its flat bas-relief, 
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with a palm branch in his hand, as conducting the soul, which is re- 
presented under a very odd form. These things invite to questions 
of peculiar study and research; but they are such as would, at least, 
be always more interesting to the historian than the artist. 

Now, however, to the Greeks, to whom the mind must always 
turn, when engaged in the search after what is artistically perfect. 
True, indeed, the figures of the Parthenon again powarfully at- 
tracted our attention; but the variety of objects to be examined, 
necessarily compelled us to bestow much of our time upon other 
objects of art or curiosity. Among the Grecian antiques, 1 was 
most struck with a Venus, draped from the hips downwards, very 
closely resembling the Venus of Melos. This statue was found in 
ihe baths of Claudius, at Ostia, and still exhibits all the perfec- 
tion of Grecian art in the highest degree. The bearing and 
beauty of the figure reminded me somewhat of the Venus of Aries. 
The collection contains a number of large and beautiful vases, 
adorned with Bacchanalian figures, splendid candelabra and frag- 
ments of columns; some beautiful termmal statues of Mercuty, and a 
great number of other busts and statues of great merit. The 
small works belonging to antiquity, are preserved in the upper 
rooms, consisting of bronzes, small vases, ornaments, and the like. 
These rooms also would furnish subjects of examination for weeks. 
I can only attempt to notice or record the most remarkable. To 
this class especia% belongs the curious glass vessel, known under 
the name of the ^Portland Vase, and found near Rome, about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, in a marble sarcophagus. The 
height of the vase is not much more than a foot; the material, a 
beautiful dark blue glass, adorned with reliefs of a milk white 
vitreous substance. The manner in which these reliefs have been 
attached to the substratum is a question, which has given rise to much 
discussion among archaeologists. The work very much resembles 
that of the carved Roman cameos, in which the white mass of the 
shell is allowed to stand upon a yellowish ground, and it appears to 
me most probable, that in the case of this vase also, the white 
reliefs are artificially cut out from a mass of white glass matter upon 
the surface. We were further charmed with the examination of 
many rich golden diadems, and splendid bronze pieces of armour, 
formerly gilded, the exceedingly beautiful reliefs of which have 
been copied by Bronstedt (these were considered for some time as 
portions of the golden armour of Pyrrhus): and to these must be 
added a highly interesting collection of cut stones and coins. 

The museum also contains much relating to the arts of the middle 
ages; as, for example, a small rich wood carving ascribed to Al- 
bert Durer, and several of those pieces of Martin Finiguerra, en- 
graven on metal lids, which are often regarded as the commence- 
ment of the art of copper-plate engraving, because they certainly 
give a very good impression upon paper. These were followed by 
the view of the great Hamiltonian collection of vases; and, finally, 
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the treasures of small Greek and Roman bronzes and terra cotias^ 
and the Egyptian antiquities, arranged in a suite of rooms. The last 
consists of furniture, ornaments, papyrus, &c. &c. The most curious 
artide among those was an extremely well-preserved wig, made of 
strong brown and black hair. Whatever priest or prince of Egypt 
may have been the proprietor, it must nave served to give him a 
Tery singular appearance. 

We next proceeded to the departments of natural history, and in 
the first of these, the mineralogical and geological department, I found 
an opportunity of making the acquaintance of the meritorious 
curator, Herr Eonig — a German. He explained to us his plan for 
the exhibition of the whole collection; of which, however, a great 
part is not yet arranged, among which may be mentioned that of fossil 
fish. The Amphibia commence in the order of the subject, with 
the Salamander tribe, among which there is to be seen an im- 
pression of the head and spine of that colossal primitive sala- 
mander, which the old Swiss naturalist, Scheuchzer, regarded as a 
fossil human being, and has given as an evidence of the existence 
of the human species at the period of the earliest conditions of 
the earth. These were followed by the land and marsh Amphibia, 
such as the Teleo6auri,Geosauri,lguanodon, or gigantic crocodiles, 
found under Tilgate Forest, in Sussex; and the winged Amphibia 
(pierodactj/lits); and, finally, the marine Amphibia (enaliosauria)^ 
which are particularly represented in the different species of Ple- 
siosauri and Ichthyosauri, the most splendid specimens of which 
have been found on the sea-coast, near Lyme Regis. Our attention 
was especially directed to an immense spmal column of an Ichthyo- 
saurus, quite detached, more than twenty feet long. 

The cases for the meteoric iron and stones, contain also very in- 
teresting specimens. The largest is a piece of iron, a part of the ce- 
lebrated mass of Otumpa, described by Don Rubin de Celis, which 
was estimated, in all, at fifteen tons' weight. The portion in the 
museum weighs 1400 pounds. Among mese meteoric stones, is 
that historically remarkable one which fell from the air at Ensis- 
heim, during the battle of the (at a later period) Emperor Maximilian 
against the French. It weighs 270 pounds. The rest are chiefly 
remarkable from having fallen in places beyond the limits of Eu- 
rope, in the East Indies, Africa, America, &c. 

The mineralogical collection, properly so called, could onljr be 
cursorily viewed. Among the very remarkable things here, is a 
small slab in the form of a table, presented by the Duke of RuUand, 
and singular, especially, on account of its very recent formation. 
In the lead mines belonging to the duke, in Derbyshire, there was 
found a stalagmite deposit of coloured calcareous concrete, inside an 
old water-pipe, which, when cut and polished, presented this very 
beautiful wavy, yellow-brown marble. Attempts are now said to 
be made to produce this marble by artificial arrangements made 
expressly for the purpose. 
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Hiere still remained the zoolo^cal and botanical departments of 
ihis Museum Universum, which is called the British Museum; and 
in order just to have a glance at the whole, we walked through 
these also. Mr. (^ray, who is the curator of the former depui;ment, 
made the kindest ofiers for affording me every opportumty of ex- 
amining the collection more closely, and which, if I had been able 
to devote the necessary time to the subject, would have been very- 
agreeable to me. We chiefly cast our eyes around among the 
legions of birds, and our attention was directed to a claw of that 
rare, extinct bird, the Dodo {didus inaptus), as well as to the very 
remarkable play-ground nests of the Ptibmorhynchus nuehcdis^ 
found by Mr. Gould; and placed in the museum. These extra* 
ordinary birds, observed by tnis gentleman in New Holland, belong 
to the family of the Lanii (stranglers), are about the size of a black* 
bird, and are called by the English satin-birds. They build their 
nests in trees; but in addition to this, they build also upon the 
ground a kind of play-ground, made of small twigs, in the form of 
a Vttle bower, about a loot high. In this little bower, they amuse 
themselves by running about, adorn it with shells, which they drag 
thither for the purpose, and make even a kind of pavement with 
flat smooth stones; and it often happens that things which have 
been accidentally lost, such as knives, spoons, &c., are found in 
these structures. This little edifice is remarkably well preserved, 
and interested me very much, as a proof and example of a very high 
degree of structural mstinct, of very rare occurrence to such an 
extent among animals. The collection of quadrupeds, fish, am« 
phibia, shells, and insects, is also of immense extent. 

Tlie botanical department is under the celebrated Sir Robert 
Brown, with whom 1 had the pleasure of a previous acquaintance, 
and contains a vast mass of valuable treasures. It was, of course, 
quite impossible to cast even a glance into the extensive Herbaria, 
firom all parts of the world; but we found leisure to look over several 
large volumes, full of beautiful drawings of rare Orchideae; and the 
carpological collection furnished us with a sight of an immense 
variety of seeds and fruits. It was to me a matter of singular inte- 
rest, to have some conversation with the celebrated curator, respecting 
the vegetative power of the seeds and grains of com taken from the. 
Egyptian tombs. He alleged, that in all his numerous microscopical 
examinations of such grains, thousands of years old, he had always 
found the innermost germ completely dried up, and directly denied 
the fact of their vegetative power. Nothing, indeed, is thereby 
proved; but the matter deserves renewed consideration. The stem 
of a Brazilian fern hunff up in the room, which had all the charac- 
teristics of a tree, is well calculated to give some idea of the mag- 
nificence of South American vegetation. It has a close resemblance 
to the stem of a moderate-sized pine. 

After this cursory glance, we left the Museum, in which hu- 
man knowledge is represented in a richness of objects, which, 
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perha{)S, might be still more advantageously dbposed in separate 
collections. 

On our return to Buckingham Palace, we paid a hasty visit to all 
that remains of the old royal palace of Whitehall — the banqueting 
and death-house of EngUsh kings. In the time of Henry VIII., 
Whitehall belonged to Cardinal Wolsey, as Archbishop of York. 
After his death, the king took it for his own residence, so that it 
continued to be used as a royal palace, till the chief part of it was 
burned down in 1695. Tie present palace of Whitehall is the 
whole which was saved from the flames. This portion constituted 
the banqueting-house, and was added to the original structure by 
James I. It was &om a window of this hall of revelling that the 
imfortunate Charles I. was obliged to mount the scaffold, in the 
year 1649. From this time its appropriation as a banqueting-houso 
ceased — and, as it were, to compensate for the bitter irony which 
had changed the very banqueting-hall into a bloodv scaffold — the 
great baU-room was afterwards converted into a church. In the 
entrance to the palace we saw a great variety of ground plans and 
drawings of the former arrangements of the extensive buildings and 
gardens of the ancient palace; at present there is nothing what- 
ever to be seen in the building, except an empty palace built in the 
usual florid Italian style, whose so called church even is not calcu* 
kted of itself to make any sacred impression on the mind (for it 
is still an almost unaltered ball-room), but the place produces a pecu- 
liar effect from the recollection of the dreaoful event of which it 
was once the scene. The paintings on the roof, which are said to be 
by Rubens, but no doubt for the most part executed by his pupils, 
contain the *' Apotheosis of James I.," and although this makes a 
singular enough impression in connexion with a Christian church, 
it however adds a peculiar feature to the whole, when one thinks 
that the painted apotheosis of the father was formerly made a wit- 
ness to the actual execution of the son. 

After dinner, at nine o'clock, his majesty went to the opera to 
see the second act of ** Lucia de Lammermoor." Persiani had the 
chief part, — a very skilful singer, but far less pretty than Grisi, 
and ungraceful in her action. The opera was followed by a ballet, 
*' Undine," insignificant in invention and arrangement, and brought 
out with jjad decorations. The great object of attraction was the 
moonlight dance, performed by Cerito towards the end, in 
which she has here raised such z, furor ^ that on one occasion, 
when this dance was omitted, it gave rise almost to a riot in the 
theatre, which was only put an end to, or rather turned into laughter, 
by an Italian presenting himself to ihe audience to lull the storm, 
and addressing the piu)lic in bad French in the following sin- 
gular manner: — '* Messieurs et mesdames, un accident est arrive ^ 
k machine de la lune." This moonshine was produced somewhat 
in a similar manner as in the hydro-oxygen gas microscope; the 
light was made to fall upon a milk-white glass, and certainly pro- 
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daoed all the eflbct of the clearest moonshine. In this light Cento 
danced — coquetting with her shadow just as a young dbrl would 
do with her reflection in a looldng-glafls — ^bending herself down as 
she would embrace it, and then apparently flying m>m it again, and 
executing a himdred such fooleries, which, however, were all per- 
formed with admirable grace— called forth bursts of applause — and 
were very agreeable to see. Without waiting for the end of the 
ballet, we took our departure after this moonhght scene, and went 
home, but without any real moonlight in the sky. 
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London, June 12th — Evening. 
This day being wholly at my disposal for my own objects, I 
availed myself of the early hours to drive to the house of Mr. Gould, 
to whose ornithological collections my attention had been directed 
yesterday, for the second time, in the British Museum. I found 
him residing in a small but very elegant and agreeably furnished 
house, and had reason to be much pleased with a very kind recep- 
tion. It may be very truly said that he has done for the birds of 
Australia what Audubon has done for those of America. His 
work on ** Australian birds" is admirable for its drawings, and full 
in its text, and contains also drawings of many beautiful Australian 
plants* What treasures had he not to communicate! He even 
showed me some beautiful living birds from New Holland. One was 
a very small but most charming parrot, with a green and brown 
plumage — the melapsittacus undulattis — ^and Gould mentioned as 
an Australian peculiarity — ^for every thing there is usually so— 
that many of the parrots of New Holland are agreeable songsters — 
of which, however, those earlier known gave no intimation. Then 
he showed me an extraordinary rich coUection of eggs and nests, 
and what was not capable of being preserved in naturdy was care- 
fully delineated in oil paintings and accurate drawins^s. Thus I 
found with him a very well-executed oil painting oF the play- 
ground of the satin bird, called by him chhmydera nuchalis, which 
was accompanied with a representation of the dark-plumaged 
builder himself. The drawings of the brood hills formed by the 
leipoa &nA melapadius helongmg to the class of brush turkey, ap- 
peared to me very remarkable. They furnished the most singular 
peculiarities respecting their mode of Kfe. The leipoa ocellata, a 
dark-coloured bird of the size of a grouse, heaps up a great mound 
of earth and sand to the height of from three to four feet. On the 
top the bird makes a hollow, in which the female lays eight very 
large eggs, and then the hollow is completely filled up with leaves, 
moss, and mould. The eggs are now committed to the process of 
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nature — left to be liatched b j the warmth of the sun — and the 
joimg, which are very large, no sooner burst the shell, than with 
their strong feet they scratch an outlet for themselves through the 
leafy covenng, and make their way to the Hght of day, and fix»n 
that moment forward provide for themselves. In the case of the 
melapodius tumulus the hillock often reaches six feet in height. In 
most cases birds are regarded as patterns of care for their yoimff, 
but these afford an example of complete indifference and forgetfiu- 
ness. 

This zealous collector has not confined his attention to the birds 
of Australia alone. A short time ago he received several new 
species of the kao^aroo, and of the pretty little marsupise — ^the 
tarsipus rastratus with its thread-shape echidna-tongue, and only 
two sharp fore teeth in the imder jaw, and the chairopus with small 
claws and feet, almost like those of a jerboa. Natural history will 
no doubt be greatly enriched by the labours of this most industrious 
collector. 

From Mr. Gould's I drove to St. George's Hospital, which is 
a handsome building, admirably dtuated at Hyde-park corner, 
and contains a considerable anatomical collection. This institution 
is also the produce of voluntary contributions, and was rebuilt in its 
present form and dimensions about sixteen years ago. The arrange- 
ment of the wards and the care of the patients, are precisely the 
same as in St. Bartholomew's. We ascended to the flat roof, and, 
on a beautiful sunny day, I enjoyed from this elevated position a 
rich and interesting view of all that part of London which lay with- 
in the scope of my vision. Not long since, one of the niuraes threw 
herself from the top on which we stood. Near the hospital is 
the anatomical school of Mr. Lane. Anatomical preparations of 
the most various kinds were heaped together in his collection; and 
Mr. Lane, on his own account, undisturbed by the government, 
which pays little attention to such things, gives instructions to 
students, who then visit the hospitals and become physicians, or at 
least apothecaries, who here, as is well known, practise medicine 
in spite of the physicians. This must be regarded as one of the 
excrescences of English freedom. 

I had now several medical consultations to attend, and with difi- 
<i^lty afterwards found time to pay a visit to the celebrated chemist 
Faraday, to whom We also in Germany are so much indebted. I 
found in him a man of vigorous frame, of middle size, and a form 
of head rather broad than long, corresponding to his knowledge. 
He received me with urbanity and kindness. He resides in trie 
I^yal tistitution — an institution which was founded by Count 
Rumford in 1800 — ^in which Sir Humphry Davy lectured and 
^ade his most important discoveries. Faraday also lectures here, 
pid accompanies his instructions with the necessary experiments 
iiJ. the physical sciences. He received me in the room appro- 
priated to a mineralogical and geological cabinet, which contains 
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a well-arranged coUecdon and some remarkable fossils. It is also 
furnished with what ought to be much more attended to in such 
collections, several oil paintings — ^views of places geologically re* 
markable (the artists indeed might have be^ better), of singidar 
formation of trapps, great coal strata, remarkable chalk rocks, <S:c. 
The idea of a physiognomy of mountains has here also taken root. 

I was also anxious to see one of the benevolent institutions for the 
reception of pregnant women, and drove at leisure to the Lying-iu- 
Hospital in the Uity-road. The fundamental law of this and of similar 
institutions is to receive only poor married women, but however the 
rule may agree with that kind of Christian feeling, from which these 
institutions have originated, it is certain, also, that the conse- 

auence is the deprivation of every place of refuge, inflicted upon 
[lose imfortunate persons who are unmarried, the entailing of im- 
mense misery, and the sure means of producing horrible crimes 
of another description, which it appears to me it would be much 
more Christian to prevent, than to adhere to this fixed principle. 
With the exception of this constitutional fault, the institution de- 
0erves the highest commendation, and the appearance of the rooms, 
corridors, ana garden, all gave me the impression of a domestic ar- 
rangement much more than that of a hospital. The results, too, speak 
for themselves; for of 590 poor women who were confined in the 
institution during the year 1840 onlv six died. A matron presides 
over the establishment, and the whole of the necessary nursing and 
attendance is given by women. Dr. Clark, who is the physician to 
the institution^ is very rarely called in. As far as it is possible the 
women are received a Doiit forty-eight hours before their confinement, 
on the recommendation of governors, and showing a certificate of 
their marriage, and remain three weeks after, during which time all 
the care, attendance, and food, are given without cost, except that, 
what appeared to me very characteristic of English life, each person 
is reauired to provide her own tea and sugar. Thirty-five thousand, 
four hundred and seventy-four children were bom in this institution 
from the year 1750 to the close of the year 1840. 

On my return I prepared to visit another of the great lunatic 
asylums of London — St. Luke's Hospital. It is situated in Old- 
street-road, and outwardly has all the appearance of a fortress, sur- 
rounded by a ditch, and with a bridge to approach the door; it is 
also said that the old system of force and chains prevails here.* 
Whilst we remained in the entrance-hall, the physician who accom- 
panied me tried in vain to induce the apothecary who received us, 
to allow us to inspect the hospital. *' Only allowed on a written 
authority from the governors," was the only reply; and as I had 
omitted to furnish myself with such a permission, we were obliged 

* This information of my conductor does not, liowever, correspond with the 
•* Report on the Treatment of Lunatics" in the *• Quarterly Review," for October, 
1844, in which it is said *' St. Luke*s Hospital was found in abetter state than 
Bedlam.*' 
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to retire, regarding this unkind reception as giving no very favour- 
able impression of tlie mode of treatment pursued. At some 
distance from St. Luke's stands the House of Correction, built about 
fifty years ago, on Howard's plan. Its outward appearance exhibits 
none of the traces of the humane Howard, but gives the passers 
by the impression of a terrible fortress, with its spiked walk, and 
chains, and iron bars, and therefore, among the people, it goes by 
the name of the Bastille. I did not see the intenor. 

After all this, after passing through so many cross streets and 
lanes, I found myself again at sunset in my own quiet chamber in 
Buckingham Palace. The windows were open before my writing- 
table, and I rejoiced in the rural calm amon^ the trees in the 
gardens; every thing felt as if one was altogether remote from a 
city, and especially from such a one as London. As I looked again, 
the idea was more and more realised by the appearance of a 
fawn feeding upon the grass which sprouted up under the walls close 
to my window ! It is only the possibility of finding such a bueii 
ntiro in many places of this vast city, which could make its noise 
^and hurry at all endurable ! 

I was not, however, permitted even here long to indulge in these 
solitary reflections, for his majesty was about to proceed to a grand 
dinner at Lord Wilton's, from whom he had received an invitation. 
We drove thither, and in the evening there was not merely a large 
mree, but also a ball, which detained me till late in the night, as a 
spectator only it is true, but as a spectator whose time was fully and 
agreeably occupied in the contemplation of the verj beautiful heads 
yhich passed in review before him. I cannot omit mentioning the 
impression left upon me by the Marchioness of Douro, the daughter- 
in-law of the Duke of Wellington. Her head is of great beauty, 
^nd when seen in profile worthy of the goddess Juno. 



XXIV. 

^ ^ ^ London, June 13th— Evening. 

This morning his royal highness Prince Albert honoured me 
^ith a visit for the second time, in order to examine some of 
Ehrenberg*s microscopic discoveries respecting fossil Infusoria, 
^nich were observed with peculiar interest. Soon afterwards we 
^t out for a drive to Richmond-park and to Kew, whither his 
''Majesty had been invited by the Duke of Cambridge. 

At the extremity of the suburbs, we arrived at a very ornamental 
^^spension bridge, which crosses the Thames, here rather dimi- 
nished in width, and to our surprise, almost immediately on leaving 
^^ town, came upon an extensive waste common, covered with 
wustle and broom. Were not England the country of so many 

I 
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striking contrasts, the appearance of such a waste so close to so 
large a city as London, would be still more difficult to explain; in 
this case, it is said to arise from circumstances connected with 
jurisdiction. The day was again dry and beautiful; the roads 
covered with dust, and hitherto I might say in general, lliat I had in 
▼ain sought for this foggy, gloomy, rainy, smoky London, concern- 
ing whicn I had read ana heard so many descriptions. Tlis spring 
and summer, however, are said to be remarkable exceptions. After 
a short drive we reached Richmond-park, with its beautiful mea- 
dows and magnificent oaks. It makes a delightful impression after 
the noise and dust of the city and streets. The hills in this neigh- 
bourhood rise progressively; we alighted on Richmond-hill to view 
the prospect, which, among the English, is gr€».tly admired for the 
extent and beauty of the landscape which it presents, and has 
furnished a theme for many poets, and been especially celebrated 
by Thomson, who formerly resided there. The whole is a view 
fi?om a low hill, over an extensive and well-wooded coimtiy — ^with 
the agreeably winding Thames in the foreground, and Windsor in 
the distance. No doubt very pleasing and pretty in fine weather^ 
but for the rest, nothing very extraordinary. We entered the 
town of Richmond, which is much frequented by the people of 
London in the summer; the Thames here, merely a river, runs 
at the bottom of the hiU, on the declivity of which the town is 
built. This stream suggested to me many reflections; when I 
remembered, that only a few miles further on its course, below 
London-bridge, it is covered with thousands of large merchant 
ships; and that, in this manner, it passes all at once by its mar- 
riage with an arm of the sea from the simplicity of childhood 
to an historical personage of universal celebrity ! Sudi instances, 
too, are sometimes repeated in human life ! 

We found Richmond crowded with carriages, in consequence of 
the races at Hampton Court. We drove rapidly through die town, 
and soon arrived at the residence of the Duke of Cambridge in 
Kew, where the duke and duchess received his majesty in a simple 
but elegant country-house. We soon proceeded to the inspection of 
the gardens, forcing-houses, and extensive park. Sir W. J. Hooker, 
formerly of Glasgow, has been recently appointed curator of 
the gardens, to preserve, increase, and describe the collection which 
it contains. I nere saw a great number of interesting and partly 
new plants, such as statice macrophi/lla, justicia calmia, cephalotus 
Jbllictdaris^ angelonia Gardenerina, and rondelatia muUiflora; to 
which must be added the Daphne legata^ the inner bark of which 
is woven into a remarkable species oif ruffles, and the ptatycerium 
grande, a sjpecies of fern, which sends forth its fine feath^ed tail 
from broad, colossal, massive leaves, which closely and significantly 
resemble the form of the Marchantia. 

My attention was necessarily attracted to the Kreysigia muUyiora^ 
by d^ remembrance of my late worthy colleague Kreysig, whose 
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name it bears. As a memorial of my fiiend, who did not long 
surviye his journey to England, I placed a small branch of this 
almost unsightly plant with its small white blossoms in my pocket- 
book. I did the same with the remarkable dammaraAustralis, but 
for a very di£ferent reason ; it is the noble tree which is found in 
New Zealand, and furnishes the English with such admirable masts. 
Among the beautifid New Holland pines, I here further saw the 
dacrydmm elatum. This collection abo contains the first specimen 
of the pines of the Cordilleras, brought to Europe from (5hili, by 
Vancouver, the araucaria imhrieata, uie stem of which is already 
four inches in diameter. In addition to these, there are immense spe- 
cimens of the Ghiko biloba growing in the open air, and beside them, 
also without protection, several £resh trees of black and green tea, 
with many other interesting plants. The forcing-houses contained 
some beautiful specimens of orchideous plants, among which the 
splendid saccolabium ffuttatum^ with its large pendant blood-red 
grape-like blossoms, was pre-eminent. Nor was a ma^ficent lofty 
palm-house wanting, made completely of iron and glass, m which a va- 
riety of beautifid palms and bamboos are protected and shown. The 
dead stem of a xantophora (also a palm) was Ijing near, covered with 
curious black scales, in consequence of which it has received the 
name of the black boy. The scales are resinous, and when burnt, 
emit an agreeable odour. In short, these gardens would furnish 
interesting and abundant occupation for a botanist for many days. 
I^nring this visit, I was fortunate enough to enjoy a great deal of 
conveisatiou with the son of Professor Hooker. Although still very 
young, he had accompanied Captain Ross, as botanist, on his expedi- 
tion to the North Pole, and is now publishiug an account of the 
botanical novelties of the voyage. lie had been absent four years, 
and sometimes for the space of 100 to 150 days seen no land. 
Notwithstanding the great anxieties and privations of the voyage, 
^e spoke with pleasure and zeal, of the manner in which the 
crews of the two ships, by their cordiality and union, had in so 
^any respects lightened the toils of the expedition; whilst the 
grandeur and strangeness of the phenomena gave them a rich 
^compense for the dangers which they encountered and their 
perseverance. 

How spacious is this park also ! — ^wide spreading meadows, along 
^hich the narrow Thames winds its course, stretch to a distance. 
We walked through small woods, past the most splendid old ches- 
Jints and limes, and met everywhere with ornamental grounds and' 
gardens. At one place. Professor Hooker directed our attention to a 
small town, called Brentford, at the other side of the Thames. It 
contains some large brandy and gin distilleries; and some idea may 
"e formed of the immense scale upon which every thing is here 
Measured, by the feet, that an establishment of this kind sometimes 
pays as much as 7000Z. duty in a single week. 
On our return, we joined the ladies of the household at a charm* 
f i2 
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ing social luncheon, after whicli the duke took his departure for 
London, to attend the House of Peers, whilst the duchess invited 
his majesty and suite to make a further visit to Sion House, a 
neighbounng seat belonging to the Duke of Northumberland. A 
very elegant carriage was brought to the door, the duchess took her 
seat and seized the reins of the noble steeds; a whip was handed 
to her, which was at the same time a parasol — the king seated 
himself beside her grace, and the light carriage sped quicklj through 
the park. We followed in a larger carriage. On this occasion, the 
sky, which had been clear and sunny in the morning, suddenly 
became dark and lowering; heavy clouds encompassed the horizon, 
the heat became oppressive, and in Germany a severe storm would 
have been the result; here, however, where thunder storms are rare, 
there was merely a slight covering of clouds, afterwards a little rain, 
and then again a beautiful evening succeeded. 

On our drive we first passed through the small town of Brentford, 
and soon reached Sion House. A iat, well-powdered porter, clad 
in rich livery and with a three-cornered hat, stood at the entrance, 
and we soon drove to the front of this splendid mansion, whose 
comer towers and facades are surmounted with elegant turrets. The 
interior arrangements are splendid ! The floor of the great entrance- 
hall is inlaid with black ana white marble, and contains severallarge 
antique statues; on one side an Apollo, and on the other a beautiml 
bronze cast of the Dying Gladiator. The adjoining apartment, however, 
Is the grand show-room of the house. It is surroimded by twelve 
Ionic columns and sixteen pilasters of verde antico, which were for- 
merly purchased in Rome, said for the most part to have been fished 
up from the bed of the Tiber. The floor and walls are made of 
polished stucco, and between each pair of columns there is a marble 
statue — an imitation of some celebrated antique. This is followed by 
a suite of splendid rooms and a large library; from the house we re* 
turned to tne park, in which there is a small building fitted up espe- 
cially for an observatory, and containing a larffe astronomical telescope. 
We walked through a portion of the grounds, and admired the luxu* 
rious vegetation, beautiful ponds, and splendid hot and green-houses- 
These houses were arranffed with a degree of magnificence and 
luxury of which I had hitherto seen no example. The building re- 
sembles a palace, surrounded with the most beautiful gardens; in the 
centre there is a cupolated building constructed of iron and glass, 
containing fan-palms, bananas, &c., m full bearing, and great vaneties 
of the cactus tribe, among which a magnificent Cereus, which may have 
reached twenty-five feet in height, deserves particular mention. The 
house constitutes, in fact, a kind of artificial, primitive forest ! The 
other houses abounded in the most beautiful and luxuriant plants 
and flowers. 

The question naturally suggests itself, whether, in the midst of such 
a mass of comforts, as the air of these places breathe, where every 
wish meets with its ready and most luxurious indulgence, the mental 
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life, the productive stimulating impulse and energy of the mind is 
not likely to be lost? All that I see here and elsewhere presses this 
reflection on my mind. It is bad to possess too little, but it is per- 
hap® still more dangerous to possess too much 1 

From Sion House we returned to London, proposing, however, 
on our way to visit the country house of Mr. Lawrence, in order to 
see the splendid collection of orchideous plants belonging to Mrs, 
Lawrence. The elegance of the grounds does honour to the old, 
but not always true proverb: " Galenus dat opes." The fountains 
of all descriptions, tne collection of parrots and monkeys in front of 
the house, the hot and green houses, are really extraordinary, not so 
much from their outward splendour as from their interior richness. 
Especially that which contains the orchidecB! A large astrasscea 

frandiflora spreads its branches over ornamental water basins, en- 
vened by gold fish, and a lofty solandra wound its way with its 
tendrils through the more lowly caUadicSj and pottros which were 
bursting into leaf; then, too, there were placed around upon old stems, 
and hung up in moss-baskets, the most splendid groups oi essidendria^ 
zygossateloey onciadia^ SLndmaxi/laria^ and at the same time a beautiful 
dendrobiuni in full bloom. This collection embraces a variety of 
most charming plants, not only of the greatest interest to the ama*- 
teur, but to the scientific botanist. The heath house was also 
splendid, and the varieties of white, red, yellow, and green flow- 
ering heaths, greater than I had ever seen before. Mrs, Lawrence 
herself acted as our conductor,— -did the honours of her collection, 
and refreshed her guests before their departure, almost exhausted 
as they were with the view of such collections, with the most deli- 
cate ices and Champagne. 

We returned to London by a difierent road from that by which we- 
had left it in the morning. Here, too, in all directions were new 
squares and grounds, and the most healthy structure of houses, all sur- 
rounded by their small gardens, built along wide roads, and enjoying 
the breath of pure, fresh air. Hyde-park was still full of company in 
carriages and on^horseback. It, too, is ornamented by large piecea- 
of water, and as accidents are of not unfrequent occurrence from 
bathing and skating, the Humane Society have established a house- 
on the banks, provided with all the necessary apparatus for saving- 
and recovering those whom such accidents may have befallen. 

In the evening we dined with Lord Aberdeen. The party had 
a diplomatic character, and consisted of gentlemen only. Count 
Bjomstiema here presented himself to me in person, and quite re- 
covered, to whom, before having seen him, I had by letter given ad* 
vice and pointed out means of remedy. The physician sometimes 
makes acquaintances in a singular way ! 

Dinner was soon over, and we afterwards drove to the Haymarket 
theatre, at which comedies are represented, and saw one of Buck- 
stone's pieces, called *' Married Life." The people in these repre- 
fientations see themselves caricatured! These domestic scenes of 
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jnarried life^ caricatures of tall Englidnnen with lunbrellas, stout 
women with boas and singular bonnets, are to be seen in real life 
every daj, and the people make merry and laugh at themselves. 
On the whole, that is not amiss, but the theatre, for London, wa^ 
too bad ! The actors are not destitute of talent for such representa- 
tions, but often exaggerate and descend to vulgarities. These thea^ 
tres are not well attended. 
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darenont, June 15th — Evening. 

To-BAT, again, a remarkable event of my journey ! I have se^i 
Raphael's cartoons at Hampton Court, examined them with tiiae and 
attention, both near, and at a distance ! — ^My old wish — an op{K>p- 
tunity of viewing and examining, at leisure, these great testimonmb 
of that wonderful period of the arts — ^has been gratified, and I hasten, 
before every thing else, here to record the impresskm made upon mj 
mind. 

They are hung in a long gallery, somewhat too high, and not 
well lighted. My eye was spoiled by the view of so many oil pcdnt^ 
ings previously examined, and required time to accommodate itself to 
tius description of pictures. They are drawn upon strong paper with 
charcoal, shaded with brown Indian ink, and then painted with 
colours. The colours (as in a water-colour drawing) are more indi- 
cative, than perfect and bright ; much of the colour also is faded-— 
especially red, probably lake — ^for in the picture of the " Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes," dhrist appears sitting on the water in a white 
garment, whilst the dress, imperfectly reflected in the water, exhibits 
a red colour. 

For this reason, complete harmony cannot be reckoned upon, and 
if one has been long accustomed to examine finished pictures, the 
mind must be unstrung, in order not to be disturbed by such inci- 
dents, and in a condition to receive the pure impression; and then 
the longer they are dwelt upon, the stronger will be the effect pro- 
duced. 

These cartoons, as is well known, are seven in number: " The 
Death of Ananias," " Elymas the Sorcerer," " Peter and John heal- 
ing the Lame Man at the Grate of the Temple, which is called Beau- 
tiful," " The Miraculous Draught of Fishes," " Paul and Barnabas 
at Lystra," " Paul preachinff at Athens," and '' Christ's Commission 
to Peter." 

We found Griiner, the copper-plate engraver, at work. He pro- 
poses to engrave the cartoons, and has already finished ** Paul 
preachinff at Athens," in the same size as the original, in order, 
afterwards, to reduce it for ^sgraving and publication. In the exe- 
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cution of Ids ^ork, he was necesaarilj obliged to examine tho 
original near and minutely, and a scaflfold was erected for his conveni- 
ence, by iT^hicIi we were enabled to view the originals closely, at 
least, that of '' Paul preaching at Athens," and " Christ giving 
Charge and Commission to Peter." The outlines of the cartoons 
are |>ricked with needles Tfor the purpose of drawing patterns for 
weaving), and these literally puncturcKl lines were often the only 
guide whicli the copyist coidd follow in order precisely to determine 
the outline. 

I devoted a considerable portion of time to each of the seven 
cartoons — then examined them one after another — and still I am 
able to call the effect only greats and themselves very different 
fcom what I mi^t have conjectured them to be from fonner em- 
broidery and tsq>e8tries I Certainly, the feeling is decided that the 
vo^le is not drawn by Raphael himself; in the picture of ^' Paul 
and Barnabas at Lystra," an arm in the foreground is very much 
exaggerated and incorrect, as is the case, also, with the n^re of 
the bay to the left between the columns in that of Peter and John. 
It would appear as if the swollen muscles, as Michael Angelo often 
r^resents tnem, had here jjroduced too great an effect upon the mind 
of the pupil, although working imder Raphaers eyes. Tids, however, 
only serves to give a stronger feeling of a certain genuhieness of con- 
ception in all the rest. " Ine Miracmous Draught of Fishes," in par- 
ticular, appears to be drawn wholly by Raphael, and is ihe most 
correct in its details and execution, whilst the " Death of Ananias,*' 
*' Elymas the Sorcerer struck blind," and " Paul preaching at Athens," 
produced the strongest effect in. the mass, and as pictures. There 
appear heads indicating deep speculative minds, brown masses of sha- 
dow of singular clearness, and striking movements of limbs, espe* 
«ially the hands, — all which furnish subject matter for long and 
tamest consideration. How peculiar are the various kinds of audi- 
tors listening to Paul's preaching ! — one thoughtful, meditative, and 
^holly abstracted from outward things— another full of faith, catch- 
ing eagerly every word as it falls from the mouth of the apostle— 
^d another still enumerating and weighing the reasons one against 
another! Who can describe all these thmgs in detail. Enough 
that I have seen them, and have them deeply impressed upon my 
J^d ! Of so much on this occasion, I have become indisputably 
convinced; that these cartoons, especially, belong to what must be 
^tnowledged to be the work of Raphael, if any correct idea of the 
^niversalitt/ of his genius is to be formed; that, however, in general 
^ genius exists, without a certain universality; such as I would call 
^ original mind, is a point of which I have been long since con- 
^nced ! What a difference, for example, between the " Sposalizio" 
^d these cartoons, between the " Camere" and the story of 
^che, between '' The Entombment" and " The Madonna del Sisto." 
*^e peculiar tone which is adopted in these cartoons, is met with 
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nowhere else in all lils works, and for that very reason they are, to 
me, so remarkable. 

Having now recorded, especially, by &r the most imj)ortant inci* 
dent of the day, there is still time to take some notice, in order, of 
the other remarkable objects which have fallen imder my notice. 

The road from Hampton Court passes through Richmond, and the 
day was again hot, windy, and dusty, so that the burnt up meadowa 
strongly reminded me of Italy. We arrived at Hampton Court early 
in the forenoon. Tlie great avenue by which it is approached is mag* 
nificent in its kind. The front of the palace was built by Cardinal 
Wolsey, — ^it is castellated with towers and turrets. The materials 
are brick — ^the windows and doors cased with stone. There is some* 
thing peculiar in a number of medallions, let into the walls as orna- 
ments, which consist of busts, in relief, of the Roman emperors, ably 
executed in terra cotta, and said to have been a present from Pope 
Leo X. It is said, that Wolsey, then in the height of his power, 
and wishing to build a palace suitable to the dignity of his rank and 
influence, summoned the most celebrated physicians, even from 
Padua, to select the most suitable and healthy site for the edifice. 
They chose this property, wliich, at that time, was a priory belong* 
ing to the knights hospitallers of Jerusalem, with whom Wolsey im* 
mediately made an arrangement for the conveyance of the priory to 
himself. The building was commenced in 1515, and that it must 
necessarily be of vast extent, will be evident from the fact, that at 
the height of his power, Wolsey was surrounded by a household of 
about eight hundred persons ! The splendour of the building excited • 
envy, and was a matter of surprise to Henry VIII. himself ; for this? 
reason, the prudent archbishop and high chancellor laid the whole 
property at the feet of his royal master, on which the king made him 
a present of the manor of Richmond, the former residence of Henry 
Vll. From that time forward, Hampton Cornet continued to be 
almost always the residence of the royal court. Edward VI. waa 
born there; it was often visited by Elizabeth, but William III. was 
the first who, in the seventeenth century, added to the palace, by 
causing the new garden firont to be erected in the Itauan style* 
This part of the building is much less imposing than the older por- 
tions, but contains some beautiful carvings in wood in its apartments. 

We first walked through the part of the park immediately adjoin* 
ing the palace ; the whole centre of the alley just opposite to it 
is occupied by an ornamental canal bordered with stone. This alley 
is formed by mighty lime trees, and, as it approaches the palace, by 
cedars. We next went to see the terrace along the bank of the 
Thames, which here flows gently in its narrow bed, as at Richmond,, 
along the side of the park. The next object of curiosity was an im- 
mense vine, which occupies a house built for itself, has already 
reached the extraordinary age of seventy-six years, is 110 feet long,, 
and often bears from 1200 to 1400 bunches of grapes. 
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From the park we went to visit the endless suite of rooms in this 
very extensive building ; all appears to stand empty, although forty 
&niilies reside within its circuit — j&milies, most of whom had been 
previously at court, and here, by royal favour, find an asylum in 
poverty and age. There is space enough for several courts, but the 
ornaments and furniture of me rooms are old and somewhat fallea 
into decay. 

The rooms are crowded with an enormous multitude of pictures^ 
few very valuable, some good, an innumerable quantity mediocre, 
and many — even portraits — ^&lsely baptized and bad ; in short, a 
irliole flood of pictures, two thirds of which I should have m:eat 
pleasure in throwing into the fire. Amon^ the most detestaUe of 
this description is a picture of '* Joseph and Potiphar's Wife," by a 
person named Gentueschi, in which Joseph is represented as going 
out of the door with an entrechat which would do honour to a dano- 
ing-master. 

To the most remarkable pictures, on the other hand, belong a num- 
ber of Holbein's, such as Henry VHI., when a young man, admirably 
painted ; then Elizabeth, when a young princess, extremely interest* 
ing, both psychologically and for the physiognomy : a broad fore- 
head, delicate nose, and thin lips, the cheekbones somewhat promi- 
nent^ and the figure, as far as it is possible to judge from the barbarous 
dress of the times, destitute of all youthful fulness. There is also a 
picture, on a small scale, of Henry VIII., and his two daughters, Mary 
and Elizabeth, which is historically remarkable. When Holbein 

Kinted these two daughters along with their father, who woidd 
ve thought of the singular and great destiny which awaited them I 
To these I must add Holbein's famer and mother, painted by him- 
self. The tender loving countenance of the mother, especially, has 
been admirably portrayed by the son. Finally, there are some 
great historical pictures, by Holbein, in small figures, which are 
true and rare curiosa. Among these may be reckoned the battle of 
Pavia, the embarkation of Henry VIII. at Dover, and the meeting 
of Henry VIII. with Francis I. on the field of the cloth of gold. 
The whole is treated with the greatest care, and these pictures might 
well furnish models for the arms and costume of the age. 

Of the other pictures I shall only mention, 1. A portrait of 
Shakspeare, hardly genuine ; the great poet seems more like a sol- 
dier. 2. A beautifS Leonardo da Vinci ; '* Christ and John the 
Baptist," as children, extremely lovely, and full of meaning. 3.^ A 
baptism of Christ, by Francia, in which, particularly, the mmistering 
and kneeling angels are of great beauty. 4. "The Shepherds' 
Thank-offering," by Palma Vecchio. 5. *' Adam and Eve," as 
large as life, by J. v. Mabuse, a picture of great execution and 
power, although it cannot be called beautiful. 6. A glorious 
Claude, a sea-port— sunset, a picture in which all the beauties of the 
evening sun-light are poured upon a wondrous poetical world of ships, 
reflected from the clearest waves, and refracted by the splendid build- 
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ings which Buiround the haven. Compated with such a waxm bieath- 
ing scene as this, what is even the most faithful sea-pieoes of oui 
modem painters ! 

From this suite of rooms we came to the gallery containing the 
Raphaels, of which I have already spoken; and after that, into 
another small gallery, adorned by the justly-renowned trinmphal 
procession of Julius Csesar, by Andreas Mante^a. The proces- 
sion is divided into nine tables, the fig|ures not qmte as hu^ <^ 1^®' 
and the whole painted upon canvass, in water-colours. Tina work 
deserves much longer time than I was able to devote to it. It is 
finely executed, and often adorned with charming conceptions, rich 
^oupings, and splendid figures. Several of the tables have aufifered 
mjunr, but not to such an extent as Raphael's Cartoons. 

After these great works, there were still other superfluous pic- 
tures to be seen — sea-fights, fiunily portraits, and the like. My 
mind's eye still rested on the noble figures of Raphael and Man- 
tegim, and I was often better pleased to go to the window and look 
out into the blue air. 

At last the great mcture show came to an end, and we went 
down to the great hall and the chapeL The hall is truly a splendid 
structure, and the execution of the wooden ceiling wonderfully rich, 
and in good keepinj^. Unfortunately for us, scafibldin^ were 
erected in the hall, m consequence of some necessary repairs, and 
the tapestry, armour, and baimers, were all either covered up or 
removed; the impression, therefore, was veiy imperfect, but stul it 
was easy to form an idea of the size and splendour of the whole. This 
hall was merely planned by Wolsey, and completed by Henry VIII., 
it has been the scene of great festivities. It is said some of Shak- 
speare's pieces were first produced within its walls, and George L 
caused a theatre to be fitted up, in which " Hamlet" was played; 
and on the 1st of October, a piece was acted, entitled " Henry VlII., 
or the fall of Wolsey." Singular enough, that his fell should be 
Bcenically represented in the very house in which, whilst living, he 
had enjoyed the highest power! I must not overlook the fact, 
that the large Gothic parti-coloured windows of the hall, together 
with its side windows, painted with coats of arms, produce a splendid 
efiect. 

The chai)el is considerably smaller than the hall, but of similar 
Gothic architecture, and produced the same pleasing effect. It was 
an original and pertinent idea, that what are called the drops of the 
converging Gothic arches of the roof, are always prettily adorned 
with small figures of angels playing on instruments of music. 

We had now obtained a very complete view of all that was worth 
seeing in this remarkable place; and after having followed Prince 
Albert to partake of a luncheon prepared for us, we drove from 
Hampton Court to Claremont, the pakce belonging to the King of 
the Belgians, built in a modem style, in the midst of a most ex- 
tensive paric, containing some magnificent oaks and cedars. 
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Her Majesty the Queen liad arrived the day before, and Prince 
Albert had arranged a grand cavalcade through the park late in the 
afternoon, for the pleasure of the king and some of the gentlemen 
of his suite; while I availed myself of the beautiful evening to 
enjoy a long and agreeable walk with Baron Stockmar in the 
park. Charming scenes in abundance ! I was particularly struck 
with a lar^ fish-pond in the middle of a wood, completely sur- 
rounded with immense rhododendrons in full and splendid bios- 
sona ; but everywhere Macadamized roads, closely-mown grass-plots, 
and that etiquette of nature, which is to me always doubly offensive 
in the midst of her luxurious productions. 

In the evening the usual dinner, with their majesties, at which 
only few persons were present, and a short evening. 



XXVI. 

London, June 15th — Evening. 
At Claremont I occupied a cheerful room, with an extensive 
prospect over the park. Large cedars stand upon the spacious 
lawns, whilst low woody hills bound the distant horizon. It is a 
very quiet place of sojourn, but, with all its elegance, made a certain 
melancholy impression upon my mind. The Princess Charlotte 
died here, in consequence of her first confinement. The account of 
this misfortune had previously occupied a great deal of my attention^ 
as a remarkable fact, in a medical point of view. It was not, how- 
ever, the recollection of the calamity which gave the place this 
melancholy aspect in my eyes; the weather, too, was beautiful, and 
the situation charming! Perhaps what I yesterday called the 
etiquette of nature, worked more powerfully. After another short 
walk in the park, we drove through Richmond to Chiswick, to 
visit the gardens of the Horticultural Society, in which the great ex- 
hibition of fruit and flowers was to commence to-day. We saw the 
exhibition before the gates were opened to the pubhc, and surely it 
was a sight well worthy of being viewed quietly and at leisure, and 
not in the midst of a throng. The fruit and flowers were exhi- 
bited in the garden, in the open air, under a row of tents. The 
extent of the garden is great, and the whole arrangement worthy of 
London. The fruits of the finest kind and finest Quality were 
placed under the first tent, and consisted of pine-apples, peaches, 
grapes, melons, Persian cucumbers, &c. &c. In the folio wing tents 
the plants were, for the most part, exhibited in families; lor ex- 
ample, geraniums of the rarest and most beautiful forms and colours, 
then heaths, then calceolaria, which have been here cultivated so as 
to attain a great multitude of the most ornamental and variegated 
kinds; next, beautiful specimens of roses were set forth, and among 
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ihem, a great nmnber of cut specimens, formed into small bouquets, 
with the names of the yarieties and species; finally, and especially, 
orchideous plants. Among these I saw several species scarcely 
yet known, even by name, in Germany, as the Plialmnopsis and 
Cynachus, together with the most splendid CatleycB^ Oncidia, and 
more of a similar description. There was also a tent in which 
nothing but rare and splendid plants of different families were 
exhibited together, as the lobelia lonaiflora^ the spring-like and 
ornamental stylidium fasciadatum^ with its rolling flowers, and 
many others. 

The society have here also some considerable conservatories — and 
a small specimen of the &r-famed Upas (antiaris toxica)^ the poison- 
tree of Java, has been recently brought to their gardens — ^the first 
which has ever been conveyed to Europe. This was a small plant 
about a foot high, with dark green long heart-shaped leaves, and 
stood under a bell-glass. Its poisonous properties, however, have 
been greatly exaggerated, and the same may be said of it as is said 
of Mary Stuart by herself in Schiller, "It is better than its 
reputation !" Leschenault has proved that the tree may not only 
be approached, but branches broken from it, &c., without any 
danger. That, however, the sap, when brought into the blood 
of an animal, quickly proves mortal, is certain. I also saw there a 
beautiful tall specimen of doryanthes excesla. As we were leaving 
the garden a vast number of persons already thronged the en- 
trance, and during the whole of our hot and dusty drive to 
London, we met carriage upon carriage, all filled with persons eager 
to make exhibitions of themselves, and to see that of the plants of 
Chiswick. 

After luncheon I had proposed to myself to go with Dr. Freund 
to see the curiosities in the East India House; the time of admission 
for the public was, however, already past, and instead of East 
Indian, we turned our attention to West Indian products, by pro- 
ceeding to a tavern hard by, where they carry on a lar^ trade in 
turtle, which are brought m great numbers from Jamaica, Ascen- 
sion, and other places^ and killed and consumed in London. Some 
of the large reservoirs in which these giants are kept in salt water, 
were opened for ray inspection, and it seemed frightful when the large 
gray monster, four or five feet long, raised his round, flat head 
from the water, and looked at me with his eyes. I remembered 
that I had helped to consume many of these creatures, of which the 
favourite turtle-soup is made, and contemplated these West Indians 
with a feeling of compassion, which are obliged to make a voyage 
oyer the ocean in order to shed their blo^ here for European 
kitchens, and the pleasure of English palates. 

We afterwards went to the Tower — ^the fortress of old London — 
I carried with me an idea of imposing antiquity and power, and 
greatness, which the sight of the reality speedily dispelled. 

The Tower is at present so encompassea by the trade and shipping 
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of Liondon and the Thames, that little more of its old fortress 
character remains than a few dark gates and doorways, and the 
dress of the heralds-at-arms, who act as guides to the visiters, and 
repeat their tale mechanically. The entrance is singular enough, 
through some old winding courts, and passages, into a room where 
the admission ticket is paid for, and visiters are obUged to wait till 
the full complement of twelve arrives, to whom the man-at-arms 
acts as a conductor. The first visit is paid to the horse armoury, 
a large room, in which a great number of weapons and suits of 
armour are exhibited — ^the latter partly placed upon figures, and 
mounted on wooden horses, as in the historical museum in Dresden. 
Among these are some very interesting suits, such as those of Edward 
II., the sixth, seventh, and eighth Henries, Dudley Earl of Leicester, 
!Earl of Essex, James I., and others. The whole number of such suits, 
however, is not very large. The arms contained in this and the rooms 
ahove, are very numerous, and some of them very rare; those of the 
upper rooms contain several various instruments of torture (said to 
have been chiefly taken from the Spanish armada), and several exe- 
cutioner's axes. Properly speaking, my chief object was to gain a 
clear and circumstantial idea of the Tower in general, and espe- 
cially of the ancient White Tower, which forms the centre of the 
whole building. Shakspeare's historical plays are of themselves 
quite sufficient to make one curious to see the room in which the 
messengers of death came upon the sons of Edward and the young 
Arthur. Unfortunately, however, the whole is not shown ; the 
Bloody Tower, in which it is said the young princes were smothered, 
as well as the Wakefield Tower, in which Henry VI. was murdered, 
were not opened, and we were only further conducted to the vault 
which contains the crown jewels. There the crowns of England, the 
sceptre, and a consecrated sword, together with golden keys and 
splendid cups of state, are exhibited, by the light of lamps, behind a 
wooden screen, and arranged in any thing but a tastefiil manner. 
What recollections does the sight of these uiings suggest ? But the 
effect is greatly diminished by the narrow and inconvenient place in 
which they are exhibited. 

From the Tower we proceeded to the docks, those immense basins, 
surrounded by hiige warehouses, and filled with the brackish waters 
of the Thames. These docks are certainly among the most remark- 
able phenomena of this metropoUs of the world, and immediately 
suggest to the mind ideas of universal commerce and intercourse with 
all nations. We first visited the St. Katherine's, and afterwards the 
London Docks, unable to restrain our wonder and astonishment at 
the sight of the magnificent ^uays, the vast store-houses, the immense 
number of ships, and the incredible variety of wares, which were 
continually presented to our eyes. As I walked along the quays 
and looked at the rows of ships alongside, I was particularly im- 
pressed with the ideas suggestea by the small boards affixed to the 
shrouds, on which the names of the places for which the several 
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ships were destined were painted — Sydney, Hobart Town, Port 
Philip, New Zealand^ Cape Town, New York, &c., were here at- 
tached to the ships, just as one would see in (jermany on a num* 
berofLohnkutscher'svehicles in one of our large towns — ^6erlin, Dres- 
den, Prague, &c. Surrounded by these objects, it is impossible not 
to feel oneself in immediate connexion with all quarters of the globe. 
The picturesque effect, too, with such an evening light, produced 
among the masses of ships, was very striking. The Claude which 
I had seen the day before at Hampton Coiirt, was instantly suggested 
to my mind. 

I was, however, obliged to return to Buckingham Palace. His 
majesty had accepted to-day an invitation to dinner (rora Sir Robert 
Peel^ and thither we proceeded at eight o'clock. I was ven^ curious 
to know, whether I should be able to trace the e£^t of any of the pass- 
ing events on the &ce of the minister. The ministry had just sus- 
tained a defeat in parliament, which was thought to endanger its ex- 
istence. Nothing, however, of the kind was to be seen ; his coun- 
tenance exhibited the same intelligent serenity, which I had formerly 
remarked in him. 

Sir Robert Peel possesses and lives in a magnificent house, situ- 
ated on the banks of the Thames, and richly adorned with a vast 
number of paintings, selected with the best taste. In the evening, 
there was a large soiree, to which, not merely a great number of 
diplomatic persons and members of the aristocracy were invited, 
but almost all the distinguished men of learning and artists in 
London. The whole suite of apartments was thrown open, and I 
divided my time between reflections and observations on all the 
notabiKties an and within the walls. 

Of the former, and among the works of modern artists, my atten- 
tion was first arrested by a large picture of Landseer's. The subject 
is a little daughter of Sir Robert with his large shaggy dog. Ihe 
child is supposed to have just risen, still in its chemise — the good- 
natured animal, accustomed to the children, comes to it, and the 
child, which is delighted with his presence and loves him, clasps 
him with her arms around the neck. The spirit of the whole is 
charming, and the picture is splendidly painted^ Next, the portrait 
of Dr. Johnson, by Reynolds. I had already seen many of this 
artist's works, which are highly praised, yet possess but little value; 
this was the first which re^y gave me the impression of him as an 
able painter. Among the old artists, the Dutch are especially re- 
presented in their choicest and rarest works. First, the celebrated 
chapeau de paille of Rubens, purchased by Sir Robert at an enor- 
mous price, and truly of enchanting splendour. The fine and beau- 
tiful face looks forth from under the feathered hat with a most 
seductive glance; and Rubens, in this picture, exhibits such a blend- 
ing and harmony of colour, as I have never before seen in any of 
his works. The collection also contains a large bacchanalian pic- 
ture by ike same artist, which is of great value; two children in the 
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foreground, are especially admirable. There ifl also a picture of a 
broad water-fall by Ruysdael, painted can amore; a cattle piece, 
with water, by Cuyp, almost as beautiful as that one at Mr. Hope's; 
and Ghaxmin^ Hooghes, Terburgs, Van der Veldes, and Wouver- 
manns, especially a painting witn only one gray horse ! I would 
have wislied very much to have had an opportunity of examining 
these and other treasures in this collection by daylight, and at leisure. 
Among the living notabilities, I here met the Bishop of Norwich, 
president of the Linnean Society, Professor Buckland, the Oxford 
geologist ; Hooker, the botanist; Faraday, the celebrated chemist ; and 
Sir John Herschel, the astronomer, and his sister, who renders him 
such valuable assistance, both in making observations and calcula- 
tions; the directors of the British Museum, Dr. Clark, and others. 
It was a subject of great regret to me, not to have made Landseer's 
acquaintance ; I only heard of his being present, when it was too late. 
This selection of persons for his soiree on such an occasion, did 
great honour to Sir Robert Peel's judgment and taste. 
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London, June 17th — EveDing. 

Yestebday morning (Sunday) was chiefly spent in consulta- 
tions, and in a few visits, from which I have received only one new 
and singular impression — ^the impression derived from being present 
at the celebration of the day in a Quakers' meeting-house. The 
house is situated near Trafalgar-square, and approached through a 
low narrow passage; a few benches are placed near the door, for the 
use of those who come as strangers. Here one can sit down quietly, 
and observe the congregation. The men occupy one side, and the 
women the other; all remain perfectly stiU, deeply engaged in me- 
ditation ; the women wear deep projecting bonnets, and the men, in 
like manner, keep on their hats. Those whopreside sit upon raised 
cross-seats; no pulpit, no altar, no font. Thus arranged, aU wait 
for some one to be moved by the Spirit. The person so moved, 
then rises and addresses the meeting; but the whole time often 
passes without any one feeling himself called to speak. So it proved 
yesterday; there was scarcely a breath audible — ^all was still, but 
there was a peculiarly deep and solemn feeling connected with the 
scene, and I must adiait that it produced a more profound impres- 
sion on my mind than the psalmody of our pubUc services. After 
some time, all rose from their seats, and the congregation left the 
house, as still as ghosts. 

I was also very glad of having been able at last to p ay a 
visit to, and enjoy a conversation with Mrs. Austin. She had just 
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vetumed from Paris, and was residing with her daughter, Lady 
Duff Gordon, also an authoress, in a small house, in a very agree- 
able, quiet situation near Westminster Abbey. She is cou^ntly 
occupied in the study of our literature, and is the medium of 
makmg her countrymen acquainted with some of its most remark- 
able works, especially in the department of history. Distinguished 
as she is as a writer, she is of still more valuej in my eyes, 
as an admirable and highly intellectual English lady. 

In the afternoon, some of the London picture-galleries were 
visited; first Lord Ashburton's, in his house in Piccadilly. The 
collection contains many large and beautiful pictures; the two of 
greatest attraction, in my eyes, were, a Leonardo da Vinci, brought 
from Spain — ^the subject, Christ and St. John, with the Lamb; 
then St. Thomas de Villa uueva when a child, by Murillo. The 
young saint is represented amongst a number of poor children in 
the street, as pulhng off his clothes, and giving them to cover the 
nakedness of a poor boy. The great pleasure which this painter 
took in delineating the httle vagabonds about the streets in Madrid, 
evidently gave rise to this picture, which, under its title of saint^ 
would, no doubt, be much more readily purchased by some one 
belonging to the order of devotees, than his usual beggar-boys; 
but, in addition to this, it also possesses a peculiar psychological 
interest. The future saint, still a child, and without ms upper gar- 
ments, is treated with as masterly a hand as the tattered little 
beggar before him, and the others around; the saint exhibits a 
certain noble extraction in his head and bearing, which leaves the 
spectator not a moment in doubt of the person desired. I have 
never before met with an attempt precisely of this description. 
Among the other pictures, I would particularly specify a Herodias, 
by Titian, and the admirable portrait of a Dutch lady, by Van der 
Heist. In addition to these, the noble lord possesses a number of 
small paintings by artists of the Low Countries, comprising pieces 
of Van der Velde, Ostade, and other masters. (There is here a 
picture by Ostade, of the same room, but with other figures, which 
represents his studio in a painting in the Dresden gallery.) There 
is also a beautiful copy of Thorwaldsen's representation^ in marble, 
of Mercury killing Argus, which is not to be overlooked. 

The second, and far richer gallery, was that of the Marquis of 
Westminster, in Grosvenor House. The owner is, perhaps, the richest 
private individual in England; whole streets and squares belong 
to him, and many more will shortly fall into his hands. His income 
is now estimated at 1000/. per day! and it will, therefore, be easily 
understood how such a person may possess a real picture-gallery. 
The foundation of this gallery was fidd many years ago, by the 
purchase of a Mr. Agar's collection, for 30,000/. The house is built 
m the palace style; towards the street a covered colonnade, with 
fitatues — ^behind that a court, and then the house, with a garden 
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adjoining, in which there is a separate, appropriate, and lofty gal- 
lery, adorned with pilasters, and lighted from the roof for the exhi- 
bition of the large pictures and sculpture. A special catalogue 
is printed for the information of visiters, and no private gallery 
in London at all approaches this, in the possession of great clas* 
sical works. 

It is such a disagreeable, tedious task to describe pictures, that I 
shall be here very brief, and only mention particular pieces, which 
struck me forcibly, and served to suggest remarkable thoughts; 
whosoever will learn more of the collection, must even see for 
himself. 

I must first observe, that the gallery contains some most extraordi- 
nary pictures by Claude, the Raphael of landscape painters ! Some of 
the size of those in the Doria collection in Rome, others smaller, such as 
those in the Dresden gallery, and of both kinds there are some, to which 
nothing in either of these galleries just mentioned is superior. There 
breathes a peculiar air in these pictures, all suggesting to my mind 
Calderon's " Daughter of the Air." And then that broad, abstract, 
and yet so true handling of trees, meadows, water, and clouds ! It 
reminds me a^ain of the antiques with their treatment of the human 
figure ! and this again reminds me of the Greek tragedy with its deU- 
neations of the human soul ! Properly speaking, Claude stands 
^nite alone in the treatment of his subject. A proof how difficult 
such a conception of the physiognomy of the Ufe of the world is ! 
Next there are some very remarkably large paintings by Salvator 
Uosa; with the exception of his " Conspiracy of Catiline," in the 
Florence gallery, I have never seen any thing of his so pre-eminent 
as here. There is a large picture, " The End of all Mortal Thinjgs," 
^th a contemplating figure, which is said to represent Democritus. 
The picture is not overcharged, but drawn to the hfe ; it is the product 
of a profound conviction, and in the dark brown tone of its colour- 
ing, yea in every touch of the pencil by which the scattered ruins 
of all that usually surrounds man are delineated, there lies a spirit 
disgusted with the world like that of Byron's. A ** Diogenes 
throwing away his Pitcher" belongs to the same category. 

Further, the gallery contains some large and celebrated pictures .by 
Rubens, as the *' Four Evangelists" and the *' Fathers of the Church,*' 
both painted for Philip I V. of Spain. In hke manner there are 
masterpieces of Rembrandt, Murillo, and many others, and a *' St. 
Luke painting the Virgin," and two other pictures, by Raphael, which 
I can do nothing more than recommend!^ to the careful study of all 
^^0 see the collection. I must on the other hand still mention two 
^odem pictures — one a large picture, by Reynolds, representing 
Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse. Such attempts as these are diffi- 
cult, and when made in our days, usually degenerate into afiected 
parody; in this case, however, the bold conception presents some- 
thing magnificent, which gives a high poetic value to the whole, and 
"^is is the second picture by the same artist which has given me the 
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inrpreanon of liki being a great arttst, somethins after the maimer of 
a Uiffaoci, bat better. Secondly, a pactnie by^doidfleer, altogethex 
admirable of its land, suck as I had not seen once I left Redlea£ 
The subject is a Newfoundland dog, retrieyinff a shot wild duck. 
The dog is swimming through the midst of me reeds, so that his 
head alone is seen above the water, with the duck in his mouth, but 
near and as large as life. All that a lively, vigorous, and circumstantial 
representation can effect on such thin^, is most charmingly shown 
in this picture. The sculpture in the gallery does not deserve 
particular attention. 

If private persons possess galleries of this description, what ought a 
grand British national gaUer^ to be ! ! Perhaps it would have been 
called into existence long since, but from the very idea that a 
gallery worthy of the nation, relatively speaking, could not have 
been collectea. The commencement which was made in 1823 is 
still &r inferior to the single private gallery of Grosvenor House. 

In the evening the usual dinner, and then a midnight adrenture. 
At twelve o'docK the carriages were in waiting to carry us — whi- 
ther? — ^to Printing House Square, the workshop of the TVmes, that 
enormous journal which, with its imperial folio, covers the break- 
fast table of every Englishman as punctually as his table cloth, and 
quite as large. Twenty thousand copies are set up and printed eveiy 
night, and the paper pays in stamp duties to the government every 
^ear, 35,000/. It was m from iminteresting to cast a look upon this 
immense dispatch, which gives one an aversion for all that which in a 
tradesman's expresdon is usually called composition. A large, exten- 
sive building scarcely serves to hold the offices for the receivers of 
notices and advertisements, the rooms of the political as well as 
other writers, and of those occupied as compositors, of whom many 
are engaged at the same time, each on his own separate column. 
Others aiterwards arrange the whole in suitable order, till at length 
the large sheets become full. When the whole is finally prepared, 
the tjrpe is placed under the printing presses worked by steam, and 
the prmting is efiected with an enormous rapidity, whilst the white 
damped sheets are continually supplied by an attending boy. 

When one only thinks of a great classical and scientific work 
requiring as many decennia for its tedious production as hours 
would be here employed, it gives rise to singular results. Those fu- 
gitive sheets now rule the world — the profound study of a single 
great intellectual work becomes more and more the property of 
the few. Whither does this wheel of time run ! — ^up or down?— 
who is he that is able to come to a full and soimd conviction upon 
this important subject? 



xxvm. 

Same day— Evening] 
I PBS7SBBKD not ^oin^ -with the king and his sute tondaj to 
Woolwich and Greenwich, m order to have the opportunity of seeing 
and experiencing more of ihe operations of this ocean called London! 
I was particularly amdoos to get a correct idea of the so mnch cele- 
brated English law proceedings, and for this purpose drove to the Old 
Bailey, the court for the city of London and the county of Middle- 
sex. I gave my name and was shown into a box (a separate seat) in 
the hall, where trials were going on. A remarkable sight presented 
itself to my view. An old and not very large hall was surrounded 
with boxes similar to the one in which I was, arranged Uke an am- 
]jliitheatre, descending towards the centre; to the left, a similarly 
arranged space for the public. To the right, a raised gallery for the 
Lord Mayor, the sheriff (distinguished by the gold cham), the Com- 
mon Sergeant, and the Recorder (who sums up the facts according 
to the speech of the prosecutor, the evidence of the witnesses, and 
the speech of the defendant); opposite them the windows, and to the 
right of the bench a particular gallery for the jury. Below, in the 
centre, the table for the clerks and the places for the counsel; to the 
left, a sort of raised pulpit in which the accused stands, and beside 
him clerks and witnesses. 

I happened to hear a remarkable case. At the bar stood a man of 
nuddle age, fearfiil looking, and often holding his handkerchief to 
his face. The counsel for the prosecution represented pathetically, 
that this man, some years before, had sought the hand of a young 
^rl of fourteen, finally carried her away from her parents, and mar- 
ried her at Gretna-Green, but had afterwards deserted her in Lon- 
don and had left her in the greatest xmsery. The effect of this 
speech on all present was visiUe, and the situation of the accused 
'was wretched. I listened for some time, till the prisoner's counsel 
began to go into detail, called witnesses, Ac, and my time was ex- 

?ired.* If I may form an opinion from such imperfect grounds, 
should say that such public proceedings certainly produce some- 
thing of that eflfect which might reasonably be expected fix)m such a 
coiirae of action; it is, properly speaking, the continually repeated ad- 
"^ice to the multitude, " Let him that standeth take heed lest he fall." 
We can in such respects only speak of the sharpening of the intel- 
lect or the judgment, the teachmg to see clearly what further actions 
are the necessary resuh of any one action — ^what is the end to which 
^ C5ertain course necessarily leads; after obtaining this knowledge, 
let each do that which he beKeves he must, or what he really must, 
andleam to be " always ready." This is, however, only the external 

* I read afterwards, in the Times, that the man was condemned to two 
years' imprisonment. 

k2 
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view of the case. The internal and more important one is the opi- 
nion of the accused formed in the minds of his judges. In this 
respect, however, also all that man can do has been done to insure 
un accurate and careful weighing of the pro and con. — What the 
Turks add to every sentence, ** God alone knoweth better/' ought 
indeed to be written in letters of gold in every court of justice, whe- 
ther sentence is pronounced according to verbal or written data! 
But when once the entire imreasonableness of the sentence of death 
lias been generally recognised, when prisons are no longer dens of 
torment and corrupters of the soul, then a possible human error in the 
sentence may be considered as no longer irreparable. I think there* 
fore one must follow the instinct of the age. I cannot think that 
this can be founded on any error. 

Near the Old Bailey is situated the prison of Newgate; and in its 
old walls blackened with coal smoke, the window was pointed out to 
me, before which the scaffold was erected, and through which the con- 
demned felon was led out to be placed upon the fatal trap-door, the 
opening of which soon put an end to his life. But even here these 
disgusting executions are become much more rare. 

Another remarkable place in this region is West Smithfield, a 
large market-place surrounded by old houses, now the principal 
cattle-market of the town, and to-day (always on Monday) filled with 
several thousand sheep and beasts. Tliis collection of quadrupeds 
looked comical enough, and the air was filled with bleating and 
lowing. It has been calculated that animals to the value of nearly 
10,000,000/. are yearly sold in this maiket, that is, about 158,000 
beasts, 1,500,000 sheep, 21,000 calves, and 60,000 pigs. What a 
stomach for thisGargantua — London ! The animals are now brought 
more easily to town by means of the railways, but a great deal of 
meat is sent up by the same means ready slaughtered. The beasts 
are slaughtered very differently from the manner commonly used 
in our slaughter-houses; a pointed axe is the weapon here used. 
Smithfieldwas formerly the principal square in London; — tourna- 
ments were held here and heretics burnt — this, too, being a well- 
known popular amusement during the Middle Ages~and several riots 
and tumults took their origin here. Wat Tyler, who, in the reign of 
Richard II. made a revolt, was struck dead m this place, by the Lord 
Mayor Walworth; and from this circumstance Walworth's dagger 
has been ever since adopted in the city arms. 

I was driven to the East India House, passing on my way Christ's 
Hospital, the well-known Blue-Coat School. This institution was 
founded by Edward VI., and boards and educates above 1200 chil- 
dren. The elder boys are educated here — ^the younger and the girls 
at Hertford. A donation of 400/. confers upon the donor the title of 
Governor of the Institution; and each governor has the privilege of 
presentation once in four years. I hear that the little Prince of 
Wales has been lately received among the governors. 

The India House was really open to-day, and I visited its remark- 
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able collections. One enters and walks about with a certain feel* 
ing of reverence, when one considers that in this building are 
contained the central offices whence emanate all orders for tho 
government of the immense Indo-Britannic Empire! Notwith* 
standing its blackened Ionic portico, it does look rather old and 
insignificant for a building of such importance. The rooms contain- 
ing the collection are low, and the objects of curiosity are only seen 
under dusty glass cases; in fact the house docs not at all look as if 
it were the centre from which 170,000,000 of human beings are 
governed ! Among the collections here there is no doubt much 
that would reward a more careful study. One collection con- 
tains East-Indian national curiosities, another natural curiosities. 
Among the former are a number of disgusting-looking idols in stone 
and metals, several pieces of armour and arms (as the armour of 
Tippoo Saib, and a piece of his throne), inscriptions (a piece of 
stone from Persepolis with an inscription in the arrow-head character)^ 
sculptures, portions of dress, models, and a number of Persian, 
Turkish and Sanscrit MSS. Connected with this collection is a 
library containing works on India. The collection of objects of 
natural history is not considerable, and it was evident that no one 
well acquainted with such things had taken any interest in it, or an 
East India Company might have had a different sort of museum ! 
A new kind of Indian stag (cervtis frontalis) was pointed out to me 
as the most remarkable object : and I do not find it mentioned even 
in Cuvier. 

I had now to visit a few more hospitals, and I first drove over 
London Bridge to Guy's Hospital in Southwark. This large and 
really splendid hospital with several wings, a garden containing 
several separate buildings (for example one for patients afflicted with 
disease of the eye), and a very rich anatomical collection, was 
founded by a private individual, the bookseller Guy, a man who 
began with a capital of 200/. in 1668, and at a later period was 
enabled to leave to the hospital, which he had built, a sum of more 
than 300,000/. A curious anecdote, but not uninteresting in a 
psychological point of view, is told of the circumstances attending 
this foundation. Guy had long had a housekeeper whom he at last 
determined to marry. Shortly before the marriage he gave orders 
to have the pavement in front of his house repaired, and pointed out 
a stone as the limit of the reparation. During his absence the lady 
remarked a broken stone beyond the prescribed limits, and wished 
^ have that repaired also. The workpeople hesitated, remembering 
^^ys orders: but she, in expectation of being shortly mistress of 
the house, repeated her wishes; adding, that if they told the gentle- 
man that it was by her orders, he would not be angry. Guv came 
hack, saw, and heard: he immediately broke off the matcn, and 
feft all his property to the hospital. Astley Cooper was for a 
l^g time surgeon here, and raised the character of the hospital. 
There are between 400 and 600 beds ; and the income arising from the 
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fonds of the insdtation itself is lOioat 30,000/. a tost. The ar- 
nBgement is in geneial quite the same as that of St Baiiholoiiiew's 
Hospital. A bronsBe statue of Guy adoros the courtyaid of the 
iMiiloing, and it would be only fidr to set up another of the ux^rtu- 
aate housekeeper. 

Not far from this^also in Southwark — ^b St. Thomas's Hospital, 
founded by Henry VHL, but first carried out by Edward VI., wbom 
Bidley so often persuaded to acts of beneficence. It contains about 
800 beds, and in the courtyard is a bronze statue of Edward VI. The 
internal arrangements arelargeand roomy, and, in pirticular,1^e rooms 
for the nurses are very cheerful and pleasant. In Astley Cooper's 
time, Guy's Hospital and St. Thomas s together, were used by iJie 
medical school, which now has its clinic in GKiy's Hospital alone. 

I concluded my forenoon, after having made my way with immense 
difficulty through the tremendous crowds in Fleet-street^ by an nndid- 
iurbed contemplation of the antiques in the British Museum. It is for 
this reason sucn a pleasure to have easy access to works of this kind, 
because one alwajrs finds here the systole after the diastole of life, and 
learns to penetrate deeper into the empire of the ideas here represented 
in stone. Once more — ^for I shall probably never again tread these 
courts and rooms — ^I fixed firmly and de^yinmy mind the impression 
of theGreek poetry of motion, and of the Egyptian poetry of fixedness^ 
and tlien contemplated with great delight for a long time the smaQ 
bronzes and terra cottas in the upper rooms. The remarkable inffC" 
nuitas of these objects always excites my astonishment ! This charac- 
ter can be only expressed by the word ingenuitas^ which we cannot 
render by one word in German (English). For the same reason, we 
do not find this character in any of our present works of art. Our 
language would describe the word somewhat in this way, " an innate 
ori^nal character, expressing at the same time fteedom, freedom of 
spirit, and unconscious naturalness." And yet, all this is united in 
the most successful of these little works of art; and even in the less 
successful ones, something of it is found I When I recalled to my 
recollection the fiightfal forms of Indian deities, which I had seen 
at the India House, I could hardly think that both were invented by 
the same race of men. Strictly speaking, indeed, they were not ; 
for the Greeks are of the stock of the nations of day, the others firom 
that of the nations of twilight. 

In the afternoon, I paid a visit to Mrs. Austin, and agreed to 
her profjosal of visiting some exhibitions with her. We first visited 
the British National Gallery, in which there was an exhibition, not 
of the few old pictures belonging to this gallery, only commenced 
twenty years ago, but of an immense number of new paintings be* 
longing to the Boyal Academy. 

After having seen for some time nothing but old paintings and 
works of art, the efiect produced by entering at once into a room 
filled with new pictures, just come from the attelier^ is very extraor- 
dinary. My firat feeling among all these varnished and shining ob- 
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jects was ratliirar Chinese I I looked rotmd m the hope of diflcoTenng 

some really good historical work, to lay in the ouier scale against 

this immense number — bat in vain ! Any thing, really satisfactory, 

does not reacli into these regions, but is rather to be sought in copiea 

of old building, generally very skilfully painted, but £requently ulu- 

minated in ratner too theatrical a manner ; then, in some sea pieces^ 

particularly lliose by Stanfield, which represent the leal element of aa 

£njglislinian — ^the sea — ^in a very lively manner ; and lastly, some 

animals by Landseer. By the last artist, I particularly remember 

(which is alvrays a good sign) a painting, representing a moon-light 

wiQter mght in the Highlands. A large sta^ is represented in the 

foreground, stepping over a tree covered ¥rith snow. The moon ia 

iu>t represented, but is without the picture, and casts a sharp shadow 

on the snow. In the distance, other deer are seen swimming through 

the lake, and beyond them are seen the mountains and the staxs 

gHttering in the cold. One can almost feel the cold of the clear 

8tiU nigbt, and rejoice with the noble animal in his wild kingdom. 

In like manner, the painting of a church in Normandy, and a scene 

on the Nile, by Roberts, left a plea^g poetic impression behind 

them. Some landscapes also were painted with great cleverness, 

but I also saw a vast quantity of so-called still life, historical scenes 

and portraits, which have quite left my memory — and yet, not quite I 

for some have retained their place by their absurdity, or exteriov 

pathological softaiess. Among the former, I must reckon some sea 

pieces of J. M. W. Turner. If a bright coloured sea piece were to 

be painted on a wax tablet, then melted, and all the colours mixed 

^together, I fancy it would present much the appearance of this 

Artisfs paintings. I would give something to know how this painter 

sees nature, and what there is in his eyes that causes him to see 

mature thus ? Then, as to the second class, there are several a£^ting 

stories from Walter Scott, and others representicd, where the spectator 

is obliged to read in the catalogue au that he does not see in the 

picture. But enough of this misery! Among the paintings in 

water colours were some very skilfully done, and several portraits, 

particularly, treated in a masterly manner. 

Let me be allowed to pass over the sculpture in silence. A group 
"7 Gibson, a naked Greek with a spear, was the only piece that pro- 
duced any effect upon me. It is, however, easjr to see what confused 
fencies are to be found in this branch of art, n-om the fact, that one 
^ist has endeavoured to represent the statue of lago, in ** Othello," 
another even, that of Law. I could not help thinking of Tieck's 
** Puss in Boots," in which Law at one time appears like a bugbear, 
at another, is eaten up by the cat in the form of a mouse. 

Mrs. Austin afterwards conducted me to another exhibition of 
older works of art, the British Gallery. Rich iudividuals send pic- 
^'^^^ here from their private collections for a year or more, and then, 
forward others in liieir stead. The money received for this exhibi- 
tion is appropriated for the encouragement of poor artists, and the 
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riblic, by this meaxis, obtains a sight of many a bidden treasaze. 
was, however, too much influenced by the quantity of various and 
bright colouring to be able to bestow the proper attention on them ; 
a few paintings, however, made such an efiect on me, that they re- 
mainea fixed in my memory. One was a Ruysdael, the propertjr of 
Sir Robert Peel: a wood, with a sheet of water, almost lik^ the 
picture at Dresden, but in some respects even more beautiful; an- 
other was '* A Holy Family," by Titian. 

Finally, my amiable guide conducted me to the house of a rich 
private individual, to show me some rare works of art there. The 
gentleman's name was Rogers, and he has at his residence — the ar- 
rangements of which, although those of a small house, are thoroughly 
comfortable— a really remarkable collection. How many such con- 
cealed treasures must there be here I The finest piece I saw, was a 
small painting by Titian, a Magdalene kneeling betore Christ in a free 
and open landscape. It was a splendid piece, a richness and delicacy o£ 
colour^ such as 1 had never seen, except in that painting of " Hea- 
venly and Earthly Love" (in Rome); the gracefully kneeling figure, 
with bright, expressive, deer-like eyes, feanessly yielding up ner soul 
to heavenly love. I could hardly tear myself from it. There is also 
here a little drawing of Raphaers of the " Entombment," a very 
curious piece ; and, lastly, I was struck with a portrait of Mem- 
ling (or Hemlin), painted by himself in the year 1462, while still 
in the cloisters at Bruges, looking, at the time, ill and weak. 

In the evening was a great dinner, at which the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Lord Aberdeen were present. During dinner Rossini's 
**TeU" was performed; and after dinner, we admired the lar^e 
golden vessels taken from the Spanish Armada, and the splendid 
workmanship on the golden plates, and vases ornamented with alto 
reUevoSj and then passed to the rotunda, in which a concert had 
been announced. I saw her majesty converse long with Lord 
Aberdeen ; the crisis is not yet over, but people begin to hope that 
the ministry of Peel will remain in office. 

The concert began with Spohr's ** Weihe der Tone," in the 
second part of whicli the passages in Handel's style produce a good 
effect. Thalberg then played some pieces on a splendid pianoforte; 
and Mendelssohn's beautiful march from the ** Midsummer Night's 
Dream," formed a suitable conclusion to the concert. 
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London, June 18th— Evening. 
^ The day now approaches when we must leave London; and the 
time is, therefore, zealously used, in order to learn as much as pos- 
sible of this peculiar world ! 

First, his majesty the king was to be shown the new Pentonville 
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Model Prison, built as a model, and at the same time for a trial of 
the complete system of solitary confinement. We drove out early to 
this building, only eighteen months completed, situated towards the 
northern extremity of London, where the streets and buildings extend 
continually more and more into the fields, at an expense of 85,000/. (a 
pretty large sum for a trial). I waS much interested in the arrange- 
ments ; and a model of this model would have been very useful to 
convey to Germany, where the question regarding the better and 
more effective arrangement of prisons is so much agitated, but 
where hundreds of thousands are not always to be disposed of, in 
order to make such triab. The ground plan of this building is in 
so far like that of the Penitentiary , that the wings radiate like a star; 
but here only a half star is formed. Each of these four wings consists 
of a high and long hall, lighted from above, in which are an un- 
derground floor, and three stories of cells one above another. Four 
galleries run round each floor, and form the means by which the 
overseers visit the cells; and iron spiral staircases lead from one 
floor to the other. 

Each of the four wings can thus contain more than 100 cells, and 
520 prisoners altogether can be placed here, each in his separate 
cell. Every thing is kept in the greatest order and cleanliness, the 
walls merely white-washed, and the iron painted black; and above, 
between the galleries, passes a sort of railway, upon which is placed 
the carriage which contains the food, as brought up from the imder- 
ground story. The food is then distributed to the prisoners by the 
overseers, who open a trap in the cell-doors, and place upon it the ves- 
sels containing the food. In a quarter of an hour a few overseers can 
distribute food to 500 prisoners. Each cell contains a hammock, a chest 
of drawers, a table and chair, a metal washing-basin, and a gas-holder; 
also every prisoner can give notice, by pressing on a spring, that he 
wishes to speak to the overseer. The cells are well provided with 
fresh air, by ventilation, and are heated with warm air in winter. 

In every cell arrangements are made for some employment, as 
in the Penitentiary, so that the unfortunate man is enabled to resist 
the fearful solitude by some occupation, and at the same time to 
make reflections on his former Ufe. We saw and tasted the food 
(bread, meat, soup), which is here good and nourishing enough.* 
The expenses of the establishment, indeed, amount to 13,000/, 
a year — a sum which, according to German ideas, is rather large 
for the support of 500 prisoners, particularly when the interest of 
the 85,000/., which the building cost, is reckoned in; giving a sum 
something like 30/. a year for each, a sum greater than that which 
Daost country physicians or schoolmasters have to live on in Germany. 
Order is preserved in the house with military strictness; and when 

* Each prisoner has, weekly, 28 ounces of meat, 140 ounces of wheaten bread, 
H pints of soup, 7 pounds of potatoes, 7 pints of oatmeal gruel, 14 ounces of 
tnilic, 5i pints of cocoa, and 10^ ounces of treacle. 
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MonUe, euher in dnnch or for utttnictkni, oar to 
which they aie obliged to do within m walled courty or to 
an J oommon labour — fi»r ezam|de^ pumping watar— the most abeo- 
lute mlence reigns. BeaideB thu, tkey wear a peculiar sort of cap, 
the flhade of which falls over the faoe, and being proved -with two 
holM for the ^ea, fenna a scnrt of made, rendering all mutual reoc^* 
nition impomble; here, alao, no names eziai, but each prisoner ia 
denoted and called for by the number of hia cell — he ia, as it were, 
for the time of his penalty, no longer a person in the state, no long^er 
a member of human society— <the state deprives him of that life 
whichit^yehim, andithas, undoubtedljr, aright to do so; onl^e 
eontrarjr, it can never have a right to deprive a numan being of tiai 
UfSf which the course of Divine Providence has assigned to liiin. 
lliere are few punishments in the establishment, corporal punishi- 
ment does not exist; the punishments are, an inferior sort of fiMxl, 
and confinement for one, two, three, or four days, in an absolutely 
dark and emp^ cell in the underground part of the buildings. Xhia 
prison is only for men of from eighteen to thirty-five, and only such 
as are condemned to transportation of not more than fifteen years. 
In this respect, however, and because the establishment is not 
merely conndered one of punishment, but, very rationally, also one 
of reformation* one arrangement appeared to me particuiarly praise^ 
worthy, which causes the condemned to consider the fiiture in the 
present, this is, the division of all the prisoners into three classes, 
according to their conduct and industry at tilieir work, and their 
attention to the instructions they receive in religion, morals, and 
mechanical labour. According to their position in these classes, 
their future fate in Van Dieman's Land is determined. Those of 
the first class are allowed to follow a trade there, being merely 
imder the surveillance of the police; those of the second class are 
compelled to labour at the public works; but only those of the third 
class are sent to the worst and most dangerous places in the colony. 
The chapel of the institution presents a singular spectacle ! In 
semi-circular rows above one another, high wooden boxes are 
erected, which are so constructed, as to allow the prisons in thens 
a si^ht of the pulpit, but at the same time to render him perfectly 
invisible to any of^the other prisoners. The passage to these boxes 
is up small flights of stairs; and the sight was particularly depress- 
ing, when, after our being conducted to a seat near the pulpit, sud- 
denly a number of boxes were filled with masked prisoners. As 
soon as they sit down, they throw back their mask, and their feces 
are seen for the first time. I asked some questions on the efficacy 
of the system of solitary confinement, and whether cases of mental- 
aberration had not frequently been the result of this system? The 
latter quesdon was answered in the negative, and the answers to the 
other questions were in general favourable. Longer experience wiU 
tell us more. So much is, however, dear, that tma strict r^ularity 
in their way of living, this impossibility of e^ communication, and 
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the oontiniial empltmaent — thk senaibilitY of punidunent, and of 
the being shut out fiom all society, must be in the end, and for all 
time, the siinplest and moet rational form of punishment. The 
state can. only show itself effective, however, en masse I — for all 
more delicate distinctions cease here. Above the chajpel is a phit» 
£>rm, from inrhich one has a view of the as yet free and open poai* 
tion of the prison, and the range of hills to the north oi London. 
It was a dull morning — eveij thing looked desolate round about— 
places for building were bemg prepared, and some smaller houses 
actually built, looking like newly settled colonies — whilst in the 
other oirection every thing was lost in a mass of houses covered with 
mist and ranoke— quite a November picture in the middle of June ! 

We now drove to the Post Ofl^, in order to obtain an idea of 
that wonderfiil activity, by which the million of letters which pass 
through the London post-office every week, are all correctl}r delivered 
to their several addr^»es. Human ingenuity has proved itself won- 
derful in such matters as this ! If we consider all that is sometimes 
contained in a letter, what secrets of the internal Ufe, and what im- 
portant commissions respecting the external one, how the whole 
&te of a man would be at once entirely changed, if a letter were to 
arrive at a wrong time, or were to fall into wrong hands; when we 
eonsider, at the same time, the amount of trouble necessanr to the 
collecting from 500,000 to 600,000 letters every week from the 
teveral receiving offices^ and distributing them again into all the 
provinces of this country called London, it appears well worth one's 
while to cast a look at the internal arrangements of such an estab- 
lidunent. The Post Office, situated in St. Martin's-le-Grand, is of 
great extent, and contains a large hall supported by columns, from 
which several entrances lead to the separate offices. When one 
enters the interior, one sees long rooms with tablets, above which 
ftce drawers, into which the letters which come in, and those which 
&te to be sent out, are distributed. All these letters are stamped; 
uid one may c(mceive with yrhzt swiftness these thousands of leaves 

es through a man's hand, when I state, that a man whom I was 
king at stamped 300 in one minute. At liie same time arrange- 
ments are made for the quickest possible communication from one 
office to another; and thus, among other contrivances, there is a 
littie tunnel, in which a covered box runs from one end of the 
house to the other. Letters and packets are thrown into this bocB 
through a trap, and the box is then sent to the other office; there 
it is opened, me contents taken out, and oth^ letters put in to be 
Bent back again. We must at the same time consider, that by 
ihe present method of paying the posti^e of letters, much time 
and trouble is saved. In the post-offices and stationers' shops, 
stamped pieces of paper are to be had, which express the value of 
the poirtagB, and are sold at this price. These pieces of paper are 
afcuct on the letter in proportion to the general well-known char^ 
fcr postage; the lebter is then thsown into the letter-box, and is 
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certain to arrive safe and quickly at its destination. The EngKsli 
certainly have the art of inventing, in all such matters, capital 
abbreviations for business, which would often take up much time. 
Thus there are always printed tables of every thing necessary for 
the house, the kitchen, or the cellar, so that a man, by looking over 
these lists, immediately sees what he has or what he wants. In the 
same way, no one keeps any large sum of money in the house; hia 
banker manages all that, and he has only a little book with cheques, 
out of which he has nothing to do but tear a leaf, write upon it 
the sum he owes, and give it to his creditor; and so of other 
matters ! 

Not far from the Post Office is Goldsmiths' Hall, and we went ta 
take a view of it in order to see that all useful trades, which forward 
the advantages of the country and the city are held in honour. 
These trades form for the most part companies, which reckon among 
their honorary members the most distinguished persons in the 
kingdom, and collect funds often so considerable, that the Company 
of Merchant Tailors, for example, which reckons among its mem- 
bers Sir R. Peel and Lord Aberdeen, has caused to be erected in 
Oxford, from their extra money, a large building for a collection in 
art, and for an institution for the learning of the modern languages. 
Every such company has a house of meeting or hall, and there are 
forty-nine of these in London. One of the most considerable of 
these companies is the Goldsmiths' Company, containing above 400 
members, among whom are Prince Albert and the Duke of Wel- 
lington. Their hall is large, in the Itahan style, and ornamented 
with Corinthian columns. In the lower floor it contains the offices, 
in which all manufactured silver has to be proved and stamped (as 
is well known, the English silver is distinguished by its great 
purity); from this floor a splendid staircase conducts to the first 
floor, where are the dining-room and ball-room, elegantly and 
splendidly adorned. Here the meetings are held, and splendid 
entertainments are given. The halls of the other companies are 
said to be similar. The Fishmongers' Company has lately (1832) 
built a new hall in the place of the old one, containing a room 
seventy-three feet long by thirty-eight feet wide. 

Next came the visit of his majesty to the Lord Mayor, at present 
a Mr. Magnay. The house inhabited by the Lord Mayor for the 
time being is the Mansion House, situated opposite the Bank. 
It was bmlt about a hundred years ago in its present form, and 
is therefore in that false antique style, with staircases in the base- 
ment and Corinthian columns, the pediment of which contains a 
large relievo by Taylor, representing the personification of the city 
of London and of the Thames, quite in the old French style. 
Above this again is a heavy top, which fortunately is hardly re- 
marked, because the street isnot broad enough to admit of a general 
view. The Lord Mayor advanced to meet the King, preceded by 
two men in black robes of an ancient form, and with fur caps on 
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ih^r heads, and gold chains round their necks, carrying the city 
sword and mace. The sword is in a rich red velvet sheath, orna- 
mented with pearls, the crown fastened to a heavy gold sceptre. 
Servants, in scarlet livery richly adorned with gold lace, stood 
round, and we were first presented to the family m the drawing- 
room, and then conducted to the large hall, supported on columns, 
and adorned with banners. We slightly inspected it, and having 
just looked into the hall where smaller police cases are disposed of 
by the Lord Mayor in person, we got into the carriages and drove 
to the Old Bailey, as the king had expressed a desire to be present 
at a public trial. A trial was just going on : a man was accused of 
having stolen dOOf. from the house of an old gentleman. We list- 
ened to the address of the prosecutor's counsel, a Mr. Wilkins, who 
had been first a merchant, then an actor, and lastly an advocate, 
who related the circumstances with great liveUness of gesture, and 
collected all the points which were intended to prove, and which 
appeared to me to prove in fact that no one else but the accused 
could have taken the money. The prisoner maintained his place 
rather impudently at the bar; the formation of his head was such that 
he might easily have been found guilty of the theft on its evidence 
alone. The recorder then summed up the evidence in a speech 
that was rather long-winded and weak; we did not, however, wait 
for the conclusion,* but returned to the Mansion House, where a 
splendid luncheon awaited us, about three o'clock. We had not been 
long at table, however, when a deputation entered to invite the 
king and the Lord Mayor to witness the solemn unveiling of 
the Wellington statue, which has been erected by subscription, quite 
close to this, in front of the New Exchange. The invitation was 
accepted; we rose; and protected with diflSculty by a number of po- 
licemen from the crowdmg of the people, we passed'to a place where 
a circle had been kept free, and where musicians had been placed 
round the statue still veiled. Now the great moment arrived, the 
covering is withdrawn, the equestrian statue in bronze, the model of 
which was made by Chantrey, appears, and the people raise a 
shout hardly to be silenced! The chairman of the committee 
stepped forward and made a short speech, and during the playing of 
** God save the Queen," we all returned through the immense crowd 
to the Mansion House. This was the first time that I had seen 
and felt a regular English crowd, and I can now fancy the conse- 
quences of any one's bemg drawn into such a mass of human beings ! 
These waves of a rude multitude have something about them more 
dreadful than the waves of the sea, and the former are not beaviiful 
like the latter. 

The lunch was now concluded in peace, several toasts proposed as 

* I found afterwards that the accused was found guilty, and sentenced to 
transportation for seven years. 
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k usual <m miek ooeaaionB, after whicli ive dnyveto ibe Temple mA 
the Temple church; ood the king had some difficulty in Tefusm^l^ 
uae of the Lord Mayor's state coach, which was already in waating 
before the door, driven by a coachman in a lirery^ of red and gold, a 
great wig and little three-cornered hat, and bemnd which were set 
up footmen in a mmilar costume, only without wigs, and xichlj 
powdered instead. 

The buildiogs of the Temple contain much that is curious. These 
were in olden time the possessions of the Templais, then very nume^ 
rous and powerful in England : and even now the principal of St. 
Marv's church is called ^' Master of the Temple." When this bro- 
thernood was broken up, the *' professors of common law " bought 
all this part of the city, reaching firom Fleet-street to the Thames, in 
which now two of their guil^i, those of the ^^ Inner " and of the 
'^ Middle " Temple are settled. We first examined the church, the 
oldest part of wnich was built about 1185. The entrance to it is 
somewhat solemn, a beautiful real Gothic vaulting receives us, the 
softened light of the old painted windows £bJ1s between columns 
which are not lofty, the organ resounds, and at the very entrance to 
the nave of the church, He on the ground six T^nplar knights, 
stretched out like mighty iron corpses. This kind of raised carved 
grave stones, as if the armed knight lay as he had fallen in holy 
ground, I had never seen before, and they produce a powerful 
efiect. The church is in other respects very simple, and not very 
large, but the effect of such an entrance is very great. 

We now passed on to the Inner and the Middle Temple. There is 
in one of these Inns a very fine old hall, where all the benchers dine 
in common, in which the arms of all the old jurists who have at 
various times read lectures here, adorn the walls ; there is also a 
large library of law works, some fine salleries, and a prettily planted 
garden with some beautiful views of tne Thames. 

The day was to conclude with some exhibitions, and first the 
Exhibition of the Society of Painters in Water Colours. The 
English have, like the French, made ^reat progress in this particular 
branch of art, more especiallv in architectural drawing; there were 
several p^retty drawings of old Gothic churches, streets, and castles, 
but no idea of any greater or more profound striving after art. 
All the immortality hoped for appeared to be that of having the 
painting preserved m some princely collection. 

The second exhibition was the British Gallery, which I had visited 
yesterday with Mrs. Austin. To-day, I had a better opportunity of 
seeing it, and discovered some other very beautiful pieces. I first 
saw, that Raphael of the earliest time, which Passavant has had en- 

Saved in his work on this master, " The Disciples sleeping on the 
ount of Olives." The painting is certainly important ; I have 
never seen any other in which Raphael appears so completely in 
his chrysalis state. Only in particular traits does the beauty of his 
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fufeme eodsienoe gUmmer thionffli, and jet, even that which is quite 
imperfect lias a certain power of objective naSvete. Tlien, a large lea 
piece, by Ruyadael, was important to me. Accustomed only to see- 
mg wood, and field, and nvers by this artist, his waves were veiy 
interesting to me: but I still like ms trees better. Further, I sawa 
little Mnnllo, ^^ The Virgin bein^ carried up to Heaven,^' hovering 
and surrounded by angels— splendid — ^lovely — ^yetsoft ! It appeaiM 
to me a sort of preparatory nicture to the large one in SoulVs coUection. 
The most important of all, however, was, no doubt, a large picture 
by Manteffna, painted gray on gray, the figures about one quarter 
the size of Hfe, the whole about six or seven feet lon^. It repre« 
sented the triumph of Scipio, and displayed a beauty of drawing, so 
noble a cliaracter in the figures represented, and such a perfection of 
finish, that I was very much astonished never to have read anywhere 
of this piece. In the first place, a good sketch, and then a perfect 
engraving of this work, would be of great value for the artists of 
Germany. 

If a good star had guided me hitherto, I was still more obliged to 
it in the evening at dinner, because, besides placing me opposite 
that Englisli beauty, whom I have before mentioned as being the 
most perfect^ in my mind, firom the beautiful tracing of a counte- 
nance like a painter's Juno, it gave me for a nei^bour Captain 
MeyneU, with whom I very soon got into a highly interesting con- 
versation. He was one of those men who are only to be met with 
in large states. Frequently engaged in the most important historical 
events, in which England has always acted a principal part, he had 
^TL in the most opposite countnes, and had been a member of 
various embassies. Two events in his Hfe interested me particularly ; 
he was one of Napoleon's conductors to St. Helena, and he had often 
seen and spoken with Gothe in the years 1816 and 1817. It was 
important to me, in reference to Gothe, to know what effect his 
appearance had produced on such a man as Captain Meynell, an En- 
glishman employed in, and intimately connected with some of the 
most important events of the history of later times. When I asked 
him this question, he replied, that his first feeling, after all he had 
heard of the poet, had certainly been disappointment ; but that the 
effect of Gothe's eye had soon been apparent to him, and from that 
wme the whole power of his character had been clear to him. 

This evening, the court visited the Italian Opera, where we just 
arrived in time to hear of the death of Lucia di Lammermoor, and 
to see Mario die without any particular emotion. This evening, the 
great attraction was the ballet ; for Fanny Elsler had been sent for 
fcom Paris, and as she was new to me, I was anxious to observe the 
^ect of her appearance. The subject of the ballet was, as usual, par- 
ticularly absurd. A young painter delights to dwell on the picture of 
ft beauty whom he has formerly painted, and often consoles himself by 
contemj)lating her image. The mother finally seeks out the lost 
beauty in order to recover the devoted lover from his melancholy^ 
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One fine day, during his absence^ the recovered one slips quietly 
into his room, and takes up her position within the frame instead 
of the picture. The lover arrives, sunk in melancholy, draws aside 
the curtain from before the supposed image — ^there stands the origi- 
nal herself — gives him a look lull of affection, and steps forth out 
of the frame to make him happy for life ; plots and mtrigues of 
various kinds still follow. Elsler personated the lost beauty. She 
is no longer young, and never was beautiful, properly 8j>eaking ; 
but her perfect and admirable command of her body still gives 
her a peculiar charm. All the graces which art can give are really 
combined in her movements. I shall never forget the beautiful 
manner, the graceful bendings with which she came forth from the 
frame — ^like a beautifully turned phrase from an educated mouth. 
Can there be, in reality, a peculiar music of motion in this play of the 
limbs, ruled by fine feelings? — ^A certain agitation of the whole orga- 
nisation in her last full bending forwards towards her partner in the 
dance particularly struck me. Like the well-timed shake of a singer, 
it worked so as to show the strongest emotion of the bosom under 
the influence of overpowering feeling. The foot really played the 
quaver ; then the bearing — the swaymg of the whole body in the 
most graceful wavy curves ! Had the movement been sujpported by 
real beauty of person, the efiect must have been irresistible ! 
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London, June 19th — Noon. 

I HAVE, to-day, a peculiar feeling, because I must leave London 
to-morrow; London, m which I have still so much to see, to learn, 
and to do. The feeling of to-day is half that of an expected libera- 
tion, and half that of a sensible loss ! The most important questions 
respecting the destiny of mankind, the relation of individuals to the 
whole body of the state, and the rights of both, are nowhere to be 
seen in sucn close and immediate connexion as here. None except 
those who have seen London, and lived there for a short time, will 
easily obtain any thing like a clear and distinct idea of tlie subject. 

Notwithstanding, I must acknowledge that I do not feel myself 
possessed of the organisation to live here. I feel too strongly that 
with its overwhelming power it would drive me from the very 
foundations of my own proper being, and to that no man should ex- 
pose himself. 

The mominff was calm, dark, and cloudy, and being obliged to 
attend a medical consultation, I was afforded a further opportunity of 
taking a quiet survey of this great city. I passed by Westminster 
Abbey, which stood out dark and gloomy against the lowering sky. 
The town appeared to me like a slumbering giant, which might 
at any moment awake, and then resistance would be impossible. 
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Afterwards, I went into a piintseller's to buy a few memorials of 
Landseer, and I was fortunate enough to see there a large water-colour 
drawing by Haghe, the best which I have ever seen of the kind. 
Haghe is well known by his beautiful works on the interiors of 
Enghsh castles, and I expected much from his drawings ; but what 
I saw far exceeded my expectations. The drawing represented 
the portico and entrance of a Spanish cathedral, with monks in 
the vestibule distributing alms among the people. The extraor- 
dinary skill in the drawmg of the fibres, the bold treatment of 
the subject, and the beauty and distinctness of the light and 
colouring, must secure it the reputation of a master-piece. Why 
have the English no historical painters able to execute on a large 
scale, what this small historical picture does on a small one ? It may, 
perhaps, be said, the nation is too active and powerful merely to paint 
great deeds and the expression of great thoughts ; if a man has a 
genius powerful enough to efiect something great, he really brings 
it out somehow or other in life, and the course of ambition is here 
open to the least and to the greatest. Mozart expresses himself 
somewhat after this fashion in his letter on the various explanations 
and s^hetical reflections respecting a musical work of art: ** One of 
us would write it sooner." Numerous further considerations connect 
themselves with this ; in reference to Germany, also, which in con- 
sequence of its multifarious divisions has less room for great deeds, 
and therefore gives freer scope to its ideal tendencies. I will not, 
however, here lose myself in an ocean of reflections, where so much 
immediately impels to action. 

First of all I went to see an anthropological curiosum — Tom 
Thumb — the smallest of human beings, 13 years old — 25 inches 
Wgh — fifteen pounds weight. He has Deen exhibited in London for 
more than a month, in the Egyptian Hall in Piccadill;^, in the 
same room in which Catlin, me traveller, exhibited his North 
American Indians. During my life I have made acquaintance 
"with many more small men than great ones, but such a one as 
this I have never seen ! He is a true remnant of the pygmies ! 
Withal he is well built, and the rounded form of the head, with 
the projecting forehead of childhood, well corresponds to the intel- 
%ent self-satisfied nature of the mannikin. He gives one the impres- 
sion of a piece of wound-up mechanism when he walks about 
hither and thither on the large table — imitates the position of 
the Borghese gladiator — takes off Napoleon — sings a boat-song in 
the character of a sailor, and such things. What singular aberra- 
tions human education sometimes presents ! 

The last public sight which I visited in London was the Chinese 
exhibition. This vast collection was made by a native of Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Nathan Dunn, who Hved above twelve years in China, and 
^^joyed a high degree of popularity among the Chinese. It is 
really remarkably well worth seeing, and is quite mi generis. 
It has been exhibited in London for a considerable time in a 
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hrge baildbg near St Geovge't Hospital and Hjde Fade Goner. 
The catalogue, ornamented with drawings bj lb. Laagdon, oc- 
cupies 169 paffes. It presents a complete oolleclive picture of theae 
singular peofHe from the ceremonies used in their temples, with 
their colossal idols, to imitations, in carved wooden figures as large 
as Ufe, of the different modes of living, trades, and customs— 
the most complete collection of all the single objects of neoesfflty ot 
productions of art — ^books, wei^ns, furniture, ornaments, poTcekin, 
moneys and weights — carriages, models of ships, and productions of 
nature;^-and after one has ^one through the long nail and exa- 
mined the various objects which it contams, one is constrained to 
come to the lamentable conclusion, that ike hgkt of more devoted 
beauty has never shone upon a nation of more than 300,000,0000/* 
ment Thisviewsnggestsalon^seriesofmelancholythoughts. When 
one sees the high artistical skill of their works^-contemplates the 
nature of their sodal relations — ^thinks upon the industry and inde* 
fatigable ingenuity of the people— -one is diq>osed to exclaim : 
*' Why is h^ht given to the miserable P Is all that mass as 
it is here exhibited to be compared to a single work of Phidias — to 
a single noble free and deep thought of Plato, or to the perfect form of 
a Sixtine Madonna. And why have these millions been condemned 
to wander in darkness, and ¥dm their ridiculous world of ceremonies 
and most complete servilitv, to form the genuine type of a ^' Phi- 
lister?' And yet there blooms even there a pectUiar fortune- 
there is evidence of a jMirticular kind of science and art, and a 
peculiar phase of humanity is there developed. I must, however, 
curb the flights of thought, for time presses forward. 

Dr. Freund, my faitmful guide in London, officiated as my con- 
ductor to the Chinese Collection. I separated from him with lively 
feelings of gratitude, and not without an earnest wish, that the 
great undertaking, of which he is the main spring — the foundation 
of an Hospital for all poor Germans in London, may bear the 
richest fruits. Many liberal contributions have been afceady made 
by the rich and powerful, and the object appears to meet with 
more and more encouragement and support. Would that these 
words of recommendation may reach the eyes and stimulate the 
hearts of the wealthy and benevolent among ourselves, to co-ope- 
rate in this design I 
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- Same Day — Towards Evening. 

*■ ^^y^ taken leave of London !— a twofold leave, most pro- 
bably never to see it again — ^and, therefore, peculiar emotions 
necessarily crowd upon my mind. One part of the leave-tak- 
ing was merely fonnal. when his majesty went to pay his 
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rmt8 on departure, I, with other gendemen of his suite, at- 
Glided him in a second state-caniage, to the house of the Duke 
of Cambridge and to those of the queen's ministers. The etiquette, 
however, in crach cases is, that the suite remain in the library and 
enter their names in a book left there for the purpose, whilst the 
crowned head alone takes his leave of the fiinuly m the drawing- 
room. These short drives, therefore, merely furnished opportunities 
of seeing the interiors of a few more houses, and I was happily soon 
released from this ceremonial. The other part of my leave- taking 
affected me more deeply. Alone, and once again reflecting calmly 
on all the peculiarities and greatness of the scenes by which I was 
surrounded, I took a solitaiv walk through some of the most 

5>lendid streets in the neighbourhood of the palace, such as St. 
ames's Street, Piccadilly, and then through St. James's Park, 
where to-day every thing was remarkably stilL The contrast 
between bustle and movement, quiet and repose, was very strik- 
ing. In such parks London, which everywhere appears great 
und mighty, may be called also beautiful. The extensive water, 
the sheep pasturmg around, the large trees with their full foliage, 
«nd the lofty towers of Westminster Abbey majestically rising 
above them, all ^ave the impression, in the evening light, of some* 
thing both beautiful and grand ! Every thing appear^ so peaceful, 
and at the same time so free and noble. A gentle rain ^U upon 
the dry grass and renewed its verdure. I thought within myself — 
Shak^peare has probably trod this soil and viewed these scenes, and 
in him I felt myself more at home in the surrounding objects, of which 
on the morrow I must take my leave. A ^reat mind, with whose 
feeling and ideas we deeply sympathise, always makes us more at 
home m and more intimate with the country in which that mind has 
been developed, its powers matured, and its fruits shed, than any 
thing else v^hatever. This is the circumstance which inspires us 
'writh such a feeling respecting Greece — and this, too, formerly gave 
to the whole western world such a longing after the scenes and 
lecoUecdons of the East. This it is which brii:^ Italy nearer to us 
than its Apennines. And who is there that has a longing to see 
any country whatever without a history? 

} London, June 20th^Earlf • 

Every thing is already packed; servants are busy carrying 

cloaks and portfoHos. Two gentlemen of the suite return to 

Saxony in one travelling carriage, and two others are retained 

for our journey through Migland and Scotland. In one his majesty 

Mie king travels, accompanied by Privy-councillor v. Gersdorf, 

^ Us ambassador in London; and the second is assigned to Major 

t ^^^^^^*» ^ majesty's equerry, and mysel£ Much of the travelhng 

^^ge also goes back direct to Dresden — therefore, there is nothing 

m hurry, running, asking questions, taking, and carrying ! After 

*^ my own ^aars in order, I withdrew firom the commotio^, 

l2 
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^diicli always causes constraint and annoyance, to spend a quarterof 
an hour at my writing-table, in my agreeable chamber, in which I 
had become quite at home, and wneie the nicest paper and the best 

fns were always in readiness for me. — ^In themiost of such a scene, 
think with pleasure on those of a Tery different character; for 
nothing sooner restores the equilibrium and impartiality of the 
mind, when disturbed by outward disquiets, than when, in the 
midst of the present, we transport ourselves to fiff other and different 
scenes! 

On this occasion I represented to myself, how peculiar and different 
from this must be the morning preparations for departure of a trayel- 
lin^ caravan in the East. The camels driven together to receive 
their loads — horses galloping about — ^ne^ slaves screeching — and 
seraskiers swearing — ^whilst, peaceM and glorious, the orb of day 
rises above the distant level horizon of ihe desert ! 

Time, however, advances. Order is restored, and I must take 
my leave — ^first of all of this peaceful chamber, in which, late in 
the evening, no sound of near disquiet interrupted reflection, and to 
which only that singular, incessant rolling of distant carriages forced 
its way, which prooseds from all the busy streets of London in a 
continuous sound, closely resembling very distant thunder, or the 
beating of the waves of the sea. I shall probably never visit this 
quiet room again. Now for a general parting. 
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JO0RNEY THROUGH ENGLAND. 



Cambridge, June 20 — Evening. 
^ The first day of our journey has terminated most agreeably. At 
nme o'clock in the morning the carriages were in waiting at the pa- 
lace. Her Majesty the Queen, and Prince Albert, aocompamed 
their royal guest to the great entrance hall, where we also were 
afforded an opportunity of paying our grateful respects to her ma- 
jesty and her consort, and immeSately the carriages set off and we 
drove rapidly through London. The skv was gray — ^the air mild— 
and a gentle rain sprinkling the earth. We pursued the great 
north road, which passes under a lofty archway at Highgate, where 
a deep cutting is made to diminidi the ascent, and a bridge thrown 
over to connect the two sides and form a cross road above. After 
passing the archway we entered upon an extensive open district, 
which, towards noon, changed into a half-wooded and naif agricul- 
tural country, interspersed with meadows. 

Soon after we approached the entrance into a large park, deer 
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were lying under the lofty trees, and we found ourselves at Hat- 
field, a property belonging to the Marquis of Salisbury. 

The marquis, a vigorous and lively though elderly man, is a 
vddower, and spends only a part of the autumn and winter at his 
residence at Hatlield House, an edifice of about two centuries and a 
half old. He Lad only just come here on this occasion to receive 
his majesty, and on our departure immediately rode back to Lon- 
don to attend his duties in parliament. The house is peculiar, built 
of red stone in a quadrangular Gothic style, and covered in many 
parts with ivy. The very entrance hall is singular. The wall to- 
wards the garden is nuide of filigree work, but only in fact apparently 
open, for on nearer examination it was seen that panes of glass were 
inserted between the stones. We first remained for some time in 
the great drawing-room, with which the rich old paneled walls, 
the furniture a hundred years old, and the whole decorations all 
harmonised; and were then conducted by the marquis himself 
through the difierent corridors and apartments of his house. 

Haghe in his English residences has given manjr picturesque view» 
of Hatfield. The wide rich staircases covered with carvings, pro- 
duce a particularly splendid effect. Above these is a very large 
gallery, the whole of the walls of which are also panneled. The 
rooms are hung with family portraits, immense carved wooden seats 
stand "by the fire-places; and a spacious adjacent comer, was capable 
of being changed into a separate chamber by turning round a 
portion of the ornamental wamscotting, — every thing was peculiar.. 
In addition, a certain peculiarly romantic air of old times was spread 
over these rooms. This air arises, properly speaking, from the re- 
pose of loneliness, and made a wonderful impression on my mind. 
I have been, indeed, in other ancient castles, where this peculiar 
odour, half balsamic and half suggestive of still and dry decay, pre- 
vailed — which points far backward into ages past, and suggests recol- 
lections of olden times; and, thus, has such a strong poetical in- 
fluence on the mind. In this reflective spirit, I wandered through 
file numerous chambers, viewed the lofty carved canopied bedsX- 
the variegated ffold embroidery on the couches— entered the small 
domestic chapel; and, finally, descended into the courts and farm- 
yard, where a half-ruined tower of red stone still remains, in which 
Elizabeth, when princess, was once kept a prisoner. 

The marquis now ordered a carriage in order to show a part, at 
least, of the park. Our first drive was to the vineyard. The way 
thither led through lofty limes and oaks, and by the side of mea» 
dows and plantations; a few magnificent oaks stood quite alone, and 
spoiled by the weather of their loftiest tops, thev had become of 
Buch strength and foliage as to call to mind bread-n-uit trees. 
' Here, too, there was more fireedom — the etiquette of Nature had 

ceased — Sheaths and grass grew luxuriously — ^the old trees threw 
out their mighty roots afar — ^in the free enjoyment of the bounties 
Nature had provided. What is called the vineyard is a more oma- 
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mental and 'better kept portion of the park, situated behind a lodge 
overgrown with luxuriant ivy and flowering honeysuckle, and it 'was 
quite charming at the very entrance^ when the eye, looking through, 
a viflta of yews over green terraces, fell upon a clear pond, beyond 
which a u'ee young plantation presented a most picturesque back- 

Eund. We went as far as this plantation, loitered here and there 
the way, and then returned to the house, where an elegant luxi- 
on stood ready in the large ancient hall, adorned with flags and 

coats of mail. I was constrained frequently to cast my eyes around 

the large family portraits — the ancient gaUery richly carved in dark 
coloured wood — the coats of arms — ^the great sideboard, and the 
marquis himself in a green old age; the old-fashioned powdered 
servants — ^the whole again formed a picture in itself in most har- 
monious keeping. 

Immediately after lunch we departed, and drove through the 
village of Hatfleld, across an open agricultural country, and con- 
tinually brighter weather, through the town of Stevenage to Cam- 
bridge. 

It had become a very cheerful and beautiful evening, as we drove 
through the green pleasure-grounds around the city, and entered 
Cambridge, in which there was a delightful feeling of the quiet of 
a town of 20,000 inhabitants, after all the hurry and noise of the 
streets of London. A still spirit of silence seems to breathe around. 

Immediately on driving into the town, we passed the New- 
Museum of Arts, built in the Grecian temple style, but not yet 
quite finished. This building owes its origin to a legacy left for the 
purpose, by the late Earl FitzwiUiam, who bequeathed a sum of 
100,000/. for its erection. Several of the old colleges next pre- 
sented their gray walls, crowned with turrets and ornamented 
Gothic panels — ^the slender Gothic church of St. Mary's was seen; 
and through the quiet streets, illumined by the evening sun, we 
drove into the first and richest of the colleges. Trinity, m which, 
since the days of Queen Elizabeth, it has been the custom for 
monarchs, as they journey, to sojourn. Our host was Dr. Whewell, 
the present master. 

Almost without any time for preparation, we followed our hoa- 
pitable host, in order to obtain the clearest possible idea of the 
buildings and arrangements of this remarkable and celebrated old 
university. The spacious court of Trinity College, with its yellowish 
stone colour and lofty old Gothic architecture, produces a splendid 
effect. It was first founded in 1546, by Heniy VlII. (Cambridge, 
in general, is so old, as to have been destroyed as early as the ninth 
century by the Danes.^ The college contains about 400 students. 
The gate, especially, is in beautiful style — ^lofty, castellated, and 
omcunented with towers crowned with pinnacles ; it harmonises 
admirably with the adjoining buildings, which are very Utde lower. 
An ornamental Gothic fountain, in me open space within, has the 
very best effect. 
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The arran^ment of these colleges is, moreover, very peculiar; 
there are not less than seventeen of them, of which the oldest, St. 
Peter's, was founded as early as 1257. From 1700 to 1800 stu- 
dents, in all J reside within their walls; but each college has its own 
foundations, is regulated according to its own laws, and, by means 
of its teacliersy called fellows, gives instruction to its own students in 
the ancient languages, mathematics, and theological morals, whilst 
the whole of the students are, in common, at liberty to attend, and 
do attend, the lectures of the university professors in the various 
faculties, according to their particular objects of study or professional 
views. The time of our visit was out of term, and but few students 
were in coU^e. They all wear black gowns and caps, the fellows 
and masters a long black robe (almost like our clergy^ and black 
cap, v^hich has a broad, flat, square top. It is said tnat no small 
jealousy and rivalry exist among the various colleges; and I myself 
heard one of the rellows compare the state of feeung between Tri- 
nity and St. John's, to that between Athens and Sparta. We visited 
the gardens behind Trinity, and found the clear and broad waters 
of the Cam, which runs into the Ouse, and thus connects Cambridge 
with the sea. In these waters the students enjoy the most splendid 
opportiinities of boating and rowing, which is seized upon with 
avidity, and the young men become adepts in the art. W^e next 
returned to the college buildings, in order to see the hall and the 
library. This college is proud of having ranked Newton amongst 
its fellows; a marble statue and a portrait of the great philosopher 
adorn the hall, and reliques of vanous descriptions are contained in 
the hbrary. A portion of his hair, some manuscripts and instru- 
ments helonging to him, were shown to us; and among the last- 
mentioned, the earliest and imperfect form of his " Refractor." Among 
the MSS. were letters from foreign men of learning; and among 
the rest a letter from Voltaire, written in very correct English. The 
college is not less proud of Bacon of Verulam, whose portrait hangs 
heside that of Newton. In addition to these pre-eminent names, 
Ray, the naturaUst, Dryden, Barrow, and other celebrated men of 
literature and learning, were formerly students, and Richard Bentley, 
master of the college. The present master, Dr. Whewell, is a man 
of solid learning, and among other languages so well versed in Ger- 
man, as to give to his countrymen a flowing translation of " Hermann 
and Dorothea," without being deterred by the difficulties of English 
hexameters. From want of time, it was impossible to devote at- 
tention to any more of the numerous curiosities which the hbrary con- 
tains, than these already mentioned. There is here a copy of the 
Crospel, which is, undoubtedly, very valuable in the history of the 
arts ; it contains a number of pictures in the Byzantine mosaic-style, 
and is supposed, by Waagen, to be of the date of the eighth century. 
Some MaS. of Milton were also shown us, consisting of letters and 
other papers ; but the most interestmg of all was the first plan of his 
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*^ Paradise Lost," sketched in the fonn of a drama. Tlie evening, 
however, was advancing, and it was time to dress for dinner. 

After our numerous state dinners in London, our compaxatiYely 
quiet repast in the society of men of learning and a few highly edu- 
cated ladies was a true refreshment. The master had invited several 
fellows, Dr. Paget, a physician, and Dr. Clark, professor of anatomy. 
The conversation was lively, and the order of the entertainment it- 
self had in it something original. The system of carving at table, 
usual in all English houses, I first saw here regularljr practised; 
a number of dishes are put upon the table at the same time, and 
every person carves the dish immediately placed before liim, and 
helps the other guests. At the conclusion of the varions courses 
of which the dinner was composed, a large silver bowl, filled with 
rose water, in which was placed a silver spoon, was set upon the 
table, and sent round, in order that each might take a portion upon 
a small plate, to dip his napkin in for the purpose of refreshing 
the face and hands; this custom had sometmng to me quite 
oriental in its observance. After this, the cloth was removed; 
a silver trce-sliaped service viras placed in the centre of the polished 
table, laden with small dishes filled with confectionary and preserve?. 
In addition to this, tjbere were dishes of fruits both dry and fresh, 
and a great variety of cakes and ornamental sugar work. Among the 
cakes, a portion of bride cake was particularly pointed out- This 
cake was a part of that which had been made after the wedding 
of the master with his very polite and agreeable lady, and was, as 
such cakes in general are, rich, dry, and highly beied. They 
are often partly preserved for years, brought fcrward on great 
festive occasions, and eaten in small portions. The ladies having now 
retired, and the master having taken the seat of the lady of the 
house next his majesty the king, a small silver waggon, with cut 
decanters filled with port and sherry, was put in circulation on the 
smooth table, always from right to left, so as to allow every one to 
help himself according to his pleasure. Finally, the gentlemen, too^ 
rose from table, followed the ladies into the drawing-room, found a 
sideboard with tea and coffee in an adjoining room, and thus a genu- 
ine English dinner was completed. 

As i have already said, I felt a particular pleasure in again finding 
myself in the company of men of learning alone, and especially, as I 
found, that I myself was already well known here through my 
workg. My ** Physiology" and " Comparative Anatomy," had not 
only been studied by the medical professors, but it furnished me, at 
the same time, with an opportunity of conversing upon other im- 
portant phenomena in our literature with Mr. WorSey , a lively young 
man and fellow of Trinity. He had read, for example, and highly 
valued Tieck*s " Vittoria Accorombona." Moreover, just whilst 1 
was engaged in a lively discussion with Drs. Paget and Clark upon 
the nervous system, a second Carus was introduced. He was a the- 
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ologian — also a fellow — and had been In college already seventeen 
years. On this occasion, I learned that several families of the name 
are to be met -with in the north of England. Some curiosity was 
expressed to hear how I pronounced the name, which proved to be 
very different from the English usage. It is probabk these, too, 
are descended from Roman stock ; but which of us can lay claim to 
descent from the Emperor Cams, it would be difficult to discover ; 
it would, perhaps, be easier for me to establish a connexion with 
Titus Lucretius Carus, the poet of nature. — ^We did not separate till 
a late hour. 



XXXIII. 

^ ^ Woburn, June 21st— Evening. 

We lingered till after midday in Cambridge, and I have there 
learned and seen much, which seems to me indicative of the com- 
mencement of a new and fresh impulse in this otherwise anti- 
quated university. Of means of study, there is no deficiency ; the 
quiet of the place, the non-permission of theatres, and the non-ex- 
existence of manufactories and trade, are all favourable to the undis- 
turbed pursuit of knowledge. May the free spirit of knowledge 
more and more throw off* those chains, in which Puritanic theology 
lias so strictly bound almost every thing in England ! 

I was present at a characteristic scene in the house of the master of 
Trinity, at the customary early morning service before breakfast. It 
IS the custom for the whole household to assemble ; the servants come 
in and seat themselves upon a row of seats near the windows. The 
iiiaster of the household takes his seat at a small table, with the 
Bible and prayer-book before him, reads a prayer, and then some 
chapters from the Bible ; next, whilst all kneel, he reads along, long 
litany, which in almost the whole of its parts corresponds with that 
of the Catholic Church. The service fimshed, aU rise, the servants 
depart, and then comes the breakfast, which in England, as is well 
faiown, is a very rich and multifarious affair. As for myself, the cus- 
tom was interesting for once; as a question of daily use, it must 
become tedious and ineffective, and presumes much time to spare. 

After breakfast. Dr. Whewell conducted the king and us to St 
John's College, which contains about 300 students, and has been very 
J^ecently rebuilt. A portion of the buildings lie on the further side of 
^e Cam, and a covered bridge, constructed so as closely to resem- 
ble a Gothic corridor with glass windows, connects the two buildings. 
We next proceeded to the large university library, which contains 
170,000 volumes, and a great many curious works; among others, the 
&8t book published in England, in the year 1462, an important MS. 
<5odex of tne New Testament, the poems of Hafiz, very ornamentally 
"^^ritten in minute characters, and merely as the filling up of the per- 
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8011*8 name to whom the copy is dedicated, and sevend things of a 
similar kind. 

From thence we went to yiat King's College, founded by Henry 
VL, as early as 1441, and especially for the reception o£ the £ton 
scholars, its slender, lofty chapel (St Mary's Church) is regarded 
as one of the finest Gothic builaings in England. The style differs 
completely firom the German Gothic architecture. It belongs to the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, and by the rich interior deco- 
rations of its stone roof, reminds the spectator of Henry VH.'s chapel 
in Westminster. In my youth I had once made a drawing of this 
church after a copper-plate engraving, and longed anxiously to see 
the original. Now it was before me — slender, lofty, and light. As 
we entered the organ was played, and a very happy effect ivas pro- 
duced by the sunlight subdued by the lofty stained-glass windows. 
Thus it IS that many of our expectations in life are fulfilled i^th a 
surprising richness, whilst many others not less or still more eagerly 
desired are destined never to be realised. By means of a wind- 
ing staircase in one of the towers, we ascended to the top of the 
singularly-constructed roof Notwithstanding the low pitch of the 
roof, it is, nevertheless, very strong, and like that of the Cathe- 
dral of Milan, may be ascended by steps to the ridge. In the 
bright sunlight and clear sky the view over the town, with its nu- 
merous Gothic buildings, gardens, and the agreeable country round, 
was very beautiful; the stone dome beneath us — the blue firmament 
— ^the immense dome above us, and the richness around, produced 
upon my mind a more solemn impression than the Htany of this 
morning ! 

Not tar from the church is the mineralogical and geolorical col- 
lection of the university. Neither is very large; the latter, however, 
contains some very interesting specimens, among the rest a large fossil 
deer, an admirably preserved Plesiosaurus, above nine feet long; and 
what for the first time I had seen in such perfect form, several spe- 
cimens of spirifercB, fossil shells, first described by Buckland, which 
between their valves contain a kind of skeleton or detached spiral, 
whose physiological value has not been yet clearly determined. 

We next examined the botanical garden, which appears as indif- 
ferently supplied as the museum of comparative and. pathological 
anatomy. As, however, I happened to have time to remain here a 
little longer than in other departments, I discovered one among the 
pathological preparations, whose importance had hitherto escaped 
Dr. Clark himself.* This collection also contains some very inte- 
resting skulls of savages, of which the curator presented me with one 
belonging to a New Zealander, which, as an anatomical vade mecum 
was henceforth to be my carriage companion during the rest of 
our excursions. 

* This was a case of GravidUas uierot ubaria, of whose resiarkable conditioDi 
and transition to Graviditoi iniertHtialis, English physicians appear hitherto t9 
have little or no knowledge. 
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I ixovr Trent to St. Peter's, whither his majesty also came, after 
having', in the mean time, visited the obsenratory , and after partaking 
of a rich. luncheon in this college, the carriages drove up, and we 
were soon again en route. 

The weather was beautiful; and as we drove across the level and 
well-cultivated country, we had a free view of the atmosphere, and 
it struck me forcibly for the first time how peculiar the structure of 
the clouds of the cumulus and cirrus region are, which appear over 
this island; their difference from those of other countries is difficult 
to describe ; but when seen their peculiarity is not to be mistaken. 
The next considerable place on our route was Bedford, where the 
arrival of the king collected a great crowd of people, notwithstanding 
his incognito^ and soon after we came to the avenues leading to Wo- 
hum Abbey, the noble possession of the Duke of Bedford, who was 
then absent. 

The abbey is approached under lofty trees and through extensive 
pastures, covered with herds of deer. On our way thither, I know not 
why; but probably merely led by the name, I had imagined the ruins 
of an old and picturesque buildmg, but found myself completely de- 
ceived when I saw before me a long, uniform, and heavy palace build- 
ing, erected some fifty [j^earsago, whose interior, moreover, presented 
nothing more eztraormnary man its externals. The long suites of 
rooms contain many family and other portraits, as well as many land- 
scapes, among which there is only one good, but that is really precious ^ 
by Caspar Poussin. I had never previously seen any thing like it 
firom the hand of this artist; the whole tone of the picture is so mild, 
clear, and pure, that it might be ascribed to Ciaude. Daylight 
is just departing over distant water; it recalled to my recollection 
that passage in Dante, in which he says of the pilgrim, that he heard 
the evening bell firom afar 

" Che paja 1 giorno piaager, che si muoie." 

Adjoining the gardens there is a gallery of antiques and sculpture, 
in which there are some interesting things. A relief by Thorwald- 
sen is very beautiful, representing " ASiilles being supplicated for 
the Body of Hector;" not less so is the Torso of an antique BacchusL 
I was also much interested with a copy of the large and celebrated 
Warwick vase, with its comic masks; and, finally, I must not omit 
to mention among the remarkable objects, a large Koman sarcophagus 
with reliefs^ of rather rude workmanship. 

The grounds themselves had, in my eyes, something desultory. 
What struck me as prettiest was the view from the terrace near the 
house, when the eye wanders over the extensive grassy park, on 
which were pasturmg deer lying in groups, and a wide pond of clear 
•water stretched out before the view. 

There was a beautiftd sunset, but before it began to grow dark, 
we still fotmd time to have a look at the duke's forcing-houses, which 
lie at some distance firom tibie abbey. These long rows of houses 
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contain tbe xnoet excellent grapes and peaches, and axe so arranged 
as to have fruit always ripe, in order that whatever time the owner 
passes at his residence here, the noblest fruits may be always at hand. 
I thought these houses, in every sense, more tasiy than the situa- 
tion and arrangements of the abbey itself. 

Wobum, where we spent the night, is close to the park of the 
abbey, and appears to be a very small place, in which, in the evening-, 
a genuine, simple English tea with some cold fowl and other addi- 
tions, formed a welcome substitute for the late dinners of which we 
had hitherto partaken. 



XXXIV. 

Bakewell (Derbyshire), June 22nd— Evening. 

A TRUE railway day I How would it be possible to traverse such, 
a piece of Englana as from Wobum throuffh Chesterfield to this place 
with such rapidity, were it not for these nery chariots? 

We left W obum at six o'clock in the morning, with fine clear 
weather, and driving through a hilly and well-cultivated country, 
reached the large station of the Lonaon and Birmingham railway at 
Wolverton, at a quarter before eight o'clock. The carriages were im- 
mediately placed upon the proper trucks ; the train from London arrived. 
His majesty preferred our remaining in the open carriage on the truck, 
and immediately after eight the train started which brought us through 
Leicester to Derby at twelve o'clock. Riding in an open and shak- 
ing carriage so elevated was at first somewhat startling! Dragged 
along backwards by the snorting engine with such rapidity, under 
thundering bridges, over lofty viaducts, and through long dark tun- 
nels filled with smoke and steam ! By and by, however, we became 
accustomed even to this, and came to look with composure upon the 
extensive, pretty, and quickly changing country, the loaded boats as 

Z ?^^^ ^^ ^^® canals, the roanng and whistling trains as they 
rushed past (one with a whole herd of oxen, penned in carriages), 
and the wonderful pushing, going and coming, getting out and 
getting in, carrying and brmgmg at the diflFerent stations. 

Uid time permit, there were materials for extended considerations; 
^ble? Tt! '^i^' >wrwq^ a la Yorick, becomes more and more impos- 
we hn, tJ! ^®* newspapers were constantly oflFered at the stations; 
w^avX „ ^°"l®' and the rapidity with which news is here circulated 
S7iu7t f rr-"^ "^ ^^ circumstance, that the Times of this morn- 
f ft Hfttfi^l^ w ' ^^^® * ^^^^ and minute account of his majesty's visit 
ItthrSurfTnT yf^^^ay! In this manner, all that takes place 
^M^lhrZ h''^''^' ^'^^' invitations, excursions, &c., are par^ 
^e W IW^^^ "''^ P^^*^^ i^ ^11 ^^^ newspaper;, and now I 
see that the reporters, even on their journey, re^t with the same 
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rapidit J. A.t every station a pemon in one of the nearest carriages 
kept continually looking towards our carriage, and fixed his eyes 
upon us as if ne were workiag upon a sketch of the travelling 
equipage for a wood cut in the Illustrated News I I confess that 
all this spying and universal small talk of the newpapers seems to 
me to be doubly mischievous : first, to the people who are thus ac- 
customed to trouble themselves about a multitude of trivial circum- 
stances, family aflKrs, and the most ordinary events ; and, secondly, 
for tbose who are the objects of such incessant prying and observa- 
tion. Sucb a people as the English should be iar above such lit- 
tleness I 

A wonderful place is the immense station at Derby ! There was 
half an hour's delay, because several railways cross each other, and 
the trains are separated and re-formed for their further destination. 
We availed ourselves of the time, in order to obtain a more complete 
idea of the various arrangements of the station. Every thing is on 
an immense scale. A great number of railways cross this colossal 
court, intended to accommodate several companies. About 100 en- 
gines are always ready; and in the middle of the court there is a 
KLTge round building with a cupola, into which the engines which 
have just been used are pushed, and placed concentrically on a large 
revolving metal plate, and easily turned round, so as to be readuy 
replaced upon any of the converging radial lines, on which they are 
next to be employed. Not less than sixteen engines were standing in 
this immense rotunda, and I compared the whole to a colossal stable 
built for the reception of these snorting and roaring railway horses. 
Clcee by these is a hospital, too, for the lamed or diseased cattie, to 
which they are sent m case of need. Engines which are in any 
respect deiective, or have received injuries, are sent thither to be 
examined and repaired; and, as may naturally be supposed, the 
workshops for the construction or repair of these steam-engines, have 
their own machinery put in motion by steam. 

At the end of the half hour our train left Derby, and we then 
entered upon the calcareous region which contains coal-beds. The 
limestone forms immense layers, which are either passed by very 
d^ep cuttings, such as we passed through before reaching Leicester, 
or penetrated by tunnels. The works iu such cases are very fa- 
vourable to the study of natural history; by their means many very 
interesting fossils mve been discovered, which now adorn the 
various English collections. The country, too, is here upon a 
grander scale — diversified with hills, and -i^ell-watered valleys — lofty 
broken rocks, and long chains of hills alternate agreeably with one 
another. 

At half-past one we arrived at the Chesterfield station, where we 
feft the railway. This small ancient town is situated upon elevated 
ground, and is remarkable for the crooked steeple which terminates 
the tower of its church, said to have been built in the thirteenth 
century. It happened to be a fair time at Chesterfield, and every 
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thing flttre distiacti^Te evidenoe of the peeuliaxi^ of a small oomitxy 
town, in the centre of England, withcmt any considerable manix&c- 
tores or trade, and in a hiUy district Before the windows of the 
inn at which we stopped^ all the small dealing and bargaining of the 
country people making their purchases was actively eoin^ forwsurd. 
We enjoyed a true Irtish dinner — excellent beef ana capital claret* 
In the mean time the carriages had been brought up, and the horaes 
put to, and an excursion was undertaken to an ancient ndphboruv 
v^ seat belonging to the Duke of Devonshire — ^Hardwick HalL 
The way thither proceeds chiefly along hi^h ground; the weather 
was splendid, the view over the green valleys charming, and the 
pure clear air, after the smoky atmosphere of the railway, wery 
refreshing and agreeable. After a short ride over hill and dale, 
we soon reached one of the numerous gates, which separate the 
divisions of the park. These were opened by a groom who gal- 
loped on before, and the surrounding scenery became more and 
more beautiful I must here add a word on these divimons in the 
English parks. The vast number of deer, as weU as herds of cattJe 
and flocKS of sheep which are enclosed in different parts of the 
park, render such gates indispensable. In order, however, that the 
obstruction on the roads may not be too great, a species of wooden 
railed gate has been adopted, which opens wide on a hinge, and 
is so constructed, as, when let go, to dose of itsel£ The fastening 
consists merely of a latch, so made, that a person on horseback can 
readily raise the bolt with a hook attached to the handle of his whip, 
and thus open the ptte. He is no sooner throi^h than the gate 
shuts of itself, and me latch resumes its position. U is usual to meet 
with many such gates in every English park. 

As we skirted the hill, we soon came in sight, from a distance, of 
the Hall and its picturesque scenery. The trees around are splendid, 
and it rejoices one to see how the old time-beaten oaks, with their 
dry knotty branches, are preserved with reverence. On the hilly pas- 
tures were deer in abundance — and, finally, the castle itself. It con- 
sists of two narts; one is a complete ruin, and thickly overgrown 
with ivy; the other is still habitable, but very rarely inhabited. 
Both present a most peculiar physiognomy. The older part was the 
residence of the Hardwicks m the reign of Henry VIL; the more 
modem was built in the latter half of the sixteenth century, by 
Elizabeth Countess of Shrewsbury, who inherited this possession as 
female heir of the Hardwicks, and died in 1607. This lady was 
four times^ married — ^inherited large possessions from her husbands; 
T i!^^ ^^ means, as well as the prudent marrii^es of her children, 
she brought together an enormous property, and laid the foundation 
ol tour dukedoms. Her first husband was a Cavendish, and her 
last that Earl of Shrewsbury to whose keeping Mary Stuart was 
committed as a prisoner. The unfortunate queen long occupied 
apartments m a nart of the castle, now in ruins, and in the neigh- 
bourmgWingfieldmanor-house, now gone to decay. This buildSig 
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bears all the cliaracterifltics of the time of Elizabeth, with its high 
lattice windows, ihickljr clothed around on the outside vrith ivy, its 
stone floors coTered with straw mats and carpets, its old worked 
tapestry and curiously-carved furniture — every thinff had the colour- 
ing of that age. I may say that this was the first buUdin^ which com- 
pletely corresponded to my idea of the great simplicity combined 
with the knightly mndeur of old ^* Merry England r In the haU 
there is a statue of Mary Stuart, of but inferior execution, vnth the 
inscription — 

'* Asuis in exilium acta 1568 
Ab hospita Deci data 1567." 

In a little chamber above, the furniture of which had been brought 
from the old castle, were shown the fringes of a bed-curtain, em- 
broidered by the unfortunate Mary herself, and marked with the 
initials, M. S. 

The large upper room is particularly remarkable, with its worked 
tapestry and parti-coloured bas-reliefs over the doors; in the side 
wall there is a colossal fire-place, above which are placed the arms of 
Queen Elizabeth, with the old Norman-French motto above , ** Dieu 
eist mon droit." In the middle of the room there stands a large old 
wooden table inlaid with various coloured woods and curiously 
wrought. A kind of Quodlibet appears scattered about upon the 
table — maps, coats-of-arms, and mottoes — (that of the Cavendish 
family " cavendo tutus") — draft-boards and musical instruments of 
different kinds, accompanied by music books, on one of which a 
psalm is set for three voices, in very old notes. These things might 
be not imimportant in the history of music. 

In addition to the one just mentioned, there is another large room, 
in which the Duke of Devonshire has hung about 200 historical 
portraits — very few of them are even tolerably executed. It was, 
therefore, much more interesting to me to follow our conductor up 
to the almost flat roof of the house, where, between the highly- 
ornamented stacks of chimneys, four detached chambers are built 
somewhat in the fashion of comer towers. The galleries of the plat- 
form, as well as the flower-beds in the garden, surrounded with box 
'wood, are everywhere marked with the letters E. S. (Elizabeth 
Shrewsbiuy). The view is extensive and beautiful; — ^the rich 
woods of the park — ^the old ivy clad ruin opposite — below, grassy 
meadows and fields, with the distant villages and blue hills m the 
horizon — all appeared very beautiful in the warm afternoon sun- 
light. 

Finally, we proceeded to the old ivy-clad castle almost completely 
overgrown with trees ! What studies might be here made ! The 
old lofty comer towers without a roof, covered with grass and foliage 
—•young trees pushing their tender shoots through tne broken stone 
niullions of the windows — ^the dilapidated walls— the court of the 
castle overgrown with luxuriant trefoil, affording food and pastime 
for multitudes of humming-bees, busy in the warm sunshme. It 
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was difficult to know whither firat to turn one's eyes. There is stilZ 
a room above abnost in ruins, and reached with difficultjr by an 
unstable stair which is peculiarly beautiful, with its open i^frindows 
dad with ivy, and its rehefs still partially visible. There is also 
an old chimney-piece remaining. Here, on a warm moonlight 
evening, the room lighted by a fire flickering upon the hearth — 
without, the balmy mght air, and within a select society of persons. 
Here is a place to become absorbed in the most multifarious recollee- 
tions ! With these impressions we left Hard wick, enjoyed a last 
beautiful look back upon the Hall proudly seated on its elevated 
situation, and were immediately borne from its sight by a bending 
in the road. 

We drove back to Chesterfield, where in the mean time the news 
of the king's arrival had brought together a multitude of people 
round the inn, who did not suffer the exalted traveller to depart 
without hearty cheers. From Chesterfield, the road hither led us 
more and more into the Peak district. Large quarries by the way 
side showed us that we were in the region of the calcareous strata, 
often visibly consisting of conglomerate shells, which, on rubbing, 
emit the smell of sulphur ore. The features of the country become 
more mountainous, the lofty ridges more imposing, and there are 
extensive mountain slopes so overgrown with thick, dark-green 
heath, that the black rocks and this violet-ffreen present a striking 
contrast. It was already becoming dark when we arrived at this 
place, which, although small, has an elegant inn, and afforded us 
excellent accommodation. 
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Bakewell, June 2Srd — Evening. 
To-day is Sunday — the morning brought repose and quiet, and, 
left to myself, I was free to indulge in a solitary walk upon the 
heights above the Jittle town. The morning was very clear, and the 
air delightful. The little town below lay before me in all its beauty, 
with its old Gothic church steeple springing up above the surround- 
ing lime-trees, the slightly wooded ridges of the limestone mountains 
stretched afar, with their green valleys between. Near me were 
spread out large green meadows, separated from one another by 
stone walls, in which the cattle were pasturing without a herdsman. 
The dew was still upon the grass, and the larks singing in the sky. 
I examined tlie stone of these rudely-constructed walls, and the 
whole was composed of nothing else than a thick conglomerate of 
shells; the limestone here and there crystalline. Thus it is that 
habitations serve for habitations again, and through the endless series, 
the waxing and waning of living races are intimately wound up 
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TTitli one another; one thing alone always shows itself, the observa- 
tion of the conscious mind, which everywhere thus proves its im- 
mortality ! But what is immortal? — ^it is 

*' Der Gehalt in Deinem BiiseD, 
Und die Form in Deinem Geist P 

" The substance in thy breast, and the form in thy intellect " 

The repose and solitude of this early walk produced a most 
a^eeable effect, and I entered the carriage with cheerfulness, when 
his majesty, in the afternoon, resolved to proceed to Chatsworth, 
another seat belonging to the Duke of Devonshire, and one of the 
largest and most magnificent country-seats in England. The way 
thither was beautiful, and led through a green, well-watered valley, 
richly planted with trees. Then came the view from a distance of 
Chatsworth itself, in every sense magnificent, situated on a gently 
rising ground. The main edifice is adorned with channeled 
pilasters of the Ionic order; adjoining it is an additional structure of 
somewhat less elevation, terminating in a lofty open hall with 
columns, which represents the flag-tower. 

Both the main edifice and its wing are surrounded by a court, 
entered by a splendid gate, which is closed by a gilt grating and 
richly adorned with columns. The windows also m front of the 
palace have gilt frames, and under the windows runs a terrace along 
the river side, protected by balustrades on which there is a fountain, 
whose waters fall in spray into basins of white marble. 

We drove through the gilt gate, and found the house itself a 
most princely mansion. In all directions marble walls and pillars, 
statues, gold, and painting, met the eye. A luxurious lunch stood 
ready in a chaste and cool apartment, in which the water trickles into 
^ gray polished marble basin, and large white stalactites hang down 
from colossal Champagne glasses on a marble slab, representing as it 
were the foaming Champagne itself suddenly changed by enchant- 
ment into stone. 

The view of the splendid apartments, and of the large and not less 
splendid library was rendered particularly interesting by the celebrated 
** Liber Veritatis" of Claude, which is preserved in the latter. We 
hastily looked through the whole volume of about three fingera' 
breadth, in which, as it is said, are to be found sketches of all his 
pictures. I found in it both our Dresden Claudes, which appear 
to be executed almost with more genius in the sketch than in the 
finished picture, especially " The Coast of Sicily." I recognised 
many others, also, but in many, too, the sketch may never have 
Wn finished. Some axe done with extraordinary haste, others are 
treated somewhat more carefully, and are very beautiful as drawings, 
hi a corridor adjoining the library (too much exposed to the sun and 
"gtt), there is a large collection of drawings glazed and framed. It 
^ntains several very remarkable pieces by Kaphael, Michael Angelo, 
Salvator Rosa, Rembrandt, Claude, Albert Durer, and others. This 

H 
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eoUectioii alone would sequize a whole day's fltady I Ll tke odier 
i^Mrtmenta, there axe alao many old and new oil paintings, especiallj 
splendid portraits by Van Dyck, and one of singular excellence by 
Rembrandt. Among tbe recent jointings, the most distinguished is 
the ** Return irom the Hunt," by Landseer^ in which the dead stag 
is most admirably treated. Notwithstanding these beauties It was 
impossible to lestiain the eye firom gazing through the immense 
window panes upon the beautiful sunrounding objects, the wiagnffi- 
oent gaioen, and the lofty fountains of dazzling whiteness^ the 
largest of which was still unfinished at the time of our visit. In the 
glorious sunlight this was indeed an enchanting prospect, and at the 
same time through other windows a view was presented of a hxsG 
cascade rolling and foaming through the surrounding foliage of ihe 
hills over broad steps of marble — nothing but enchantment and 
beauty! 

Among the ornaments of this room, I must particulady mention 
the admirable wood, carvings by Gibbons— especially some carved 
birds. Over one of the chinmey-pieoes, around a compartment, as it 
were a field of the wall, there was a garland of thrujuies and part- 
ridges represented in a row, just as a sportsman would bring ikem 
home. The different situations of the dead birds, the falling of the 
wings, the soflness of the fbathers, are all so beautiful as to excite sur- 
prise and astonishment at the execution of such objects in wood. A 
piece of the bird-net, also worked in wood, has not been, forgotten by 
the artist, as the proper ^pendago to the groups. We now de- 
scended to the lower rooms— on one side opens a magnificent bath, 
which is so large as to admit of swimming, whilst on the other side 
lies the great marble sculpture ^llery, where the duke has brought 
together and splendidly arranged a great number of modem works: — 
a ** Venus" by Thorwaldsen is the most important; next to that, " the 
Mother of Napoleon," and a " Hebe" by Canova. The last mentioned 
is, perhaps, the best work of the artist. The collection also contains an 
" Endymion" by him, which, however, is not so satisfactory in itself, 
nor to be praised on account of the too brightly polished surface. 
Besides these, there is statuary in masses, Bartolini would say " line 
fortt de statues^** and among other vases a large and splendidly 
polished granite basin by Cantian of Berlin. The beauty of the 
exhibition is increased by the gallery opening immediately into a 
large Viridarium^ in which oranges, axauoariaa, rhododendrons and 
camelias, with their deep green, offer an excellent background for 
the white marble statues, aU the year through. 

Through this viridarium we passed into the garden,, and. proceeded 
mmiediately into a conservatory, where the rarest plants, such as ca- 
suanasy acacias^ and glydnas (of enormous size) spread out their 
branches on a lofty wall, heated from within in winter, and covered 
externally with matting. This spot was an extremely favourable point, 
as afibrdmg a general view of the whole palace and groimds — a view 
which, in the bright sunlight, reminded us of the enchanted gardens 
of Armida. Before us lay the extensive, splendid palace, above 



vluckwai fleett. ibe outline of the lulls; there sparkled the fountains 
DcKlj adorned -with. Tritonft and sea-horses; and here sprang up 
from the midal: ofhedgea of roses in fiill bloom, marble statues and 
Grecian ccduzaiiB entwined with beautiM roses, at ibjd foot of 
gently sloping lawns ; whilst on one side the copious waters of the 
mountain atreana rushed £baming over its marble steps, from the 
midst of the woods. Li the happiest dreams something so faiiy-like 
may hav« pres^ited itself to mortal -vision; such a reality I had 
never seen before ! 

We now- proceeded further to the giant hothouse, which had been 
previously ooxLcealed from our view by a wood, in which the duke is at 
present fiarming an artificial rocky valley. Such beauties are wanting 
m the immediate nei^bourhood, and in oi^der to combine this charm 
with aUL the others which his grounds present, no cost has been spared 
by the noble owner; enormous blocks have been brought in multi* 
tudes to the spet^ and rocks heaped upon rocks, so as to furnish no 
bad imitation of the Ottowalder Grund, in what is generally called 
the Saxon Switzerland. This is none of those petty rockeries which 
are to be seen in many so-called English gardens in Germany; 
but an actual scenic and wild rocky valley, among lofty beech 
treesy will be here presented to the eye. Tlie largest of all the conser- 
vatoriea stuids immediately behind these still uncompleted grounds; 
the ^ructuxe i» made wholly of glass, wood, and iron, after the plan 
of Mr. Paxton, the curator of the duke*s gardens, by whom all these 
improvements have been planned, and under whose supervision they 
are executed. It corresponds completely to the character of the park, 
which contains 1121 acres, is eleven miles in circumference, and in- 
cludes three villages. Ihe building is 277 feet long, 122 wide, and 
sixty high. It has been calculated that the glass measures 62,000 
square teet ; that the firames would reach forty miles, and that the 
whole of the water and steam-pipes together are six miles in length. 
'Ihe house contains a gallery rmming round the whole of its ex- 
tent, and it would be quite possible to drive into it with a coach 
and four ! Within the conservatory there are rockeries with tropical 
plants, artificial marshes with the lotus and papyrus; ItaUan gardens, 
Indian (Crabberies, American productions of the torrid zone, ferns, 
iii^un^se climbers, palms of the most various kinds, &c. The whole 
lias been only completed about three years; how splendid wilt it be- 
come in the course of a short time, when the magnificent plants which 
It contains are more developed? 

The artistical existence of the duke is undoubtedly great and impor- 
^ut; may his natural existence also bring him happmess ! He is said to 
he very beneficent and good. He has remained unmarried, as it is said, 
for family reasons. This property was conferred by WiUiam the Con- 
q^ueror upon his own natural son, called William Peveril; at a later 
Period it came into the possession of the Cavendishes, and was also im- 
proved by the Countess of Shrewsbury. The present house was 
built by the first Duke of Devonshire, in 1702, after the plan of an 
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architect named Talman. Queen Mary Stuart during lier impnsoii' 
mcnt often passed her time in Chatsworth, and a smaU stone alcove 
in the garden, projecting into the water, is still called Queen Manfz 
bower. The present duice gave a series of splendid entertainments- 
to the queen, when she paid a visit to Chatsworth a few ^ears ago, 
and the illumination of tne park and house especiallj is said to have- 
been one of the most splendid things ever seen. 

The kitchen gardens and ^eimouses lie at some distance from 
the house, and, under the guidance of Mr. Paxton, we drove there 
as well as to the model village. In the forcing-houses we found the 
largest grapes and peaches becoming ripe, and the smaller ones con- 
tained many remarVable plants; the amkerstia nobilis was especiallj 
pointed out to us as a great rarity. At some distance from and op- 
posite the house lies a kind of model village, consisting solely of smaU 
ornamental stone cottages, built at the expense of the duke, in the 
Anglo-Gothic style, and let out to occupiers at low rents. This being 
Sunday it looked particularly pretty ! All the &milies, the people in 
their holiday dresses, were collected before the doors. The neat 
houses lie back, the doors frequently adorned vrith roses, and all of 
them have small and pretty ^rdens planted vnth laurels and other 
evergreens. Near this village again is situated the large farm-yard, 
which belongs to the duke's demesne, and in which the arrangements 
for breeding and feeding cattle are extraordinary. The doors of some 
of the stalls were opened, and the poor creatures brought out, many of 
which are loaded vnth enormous masses of fat, for the benefit of the 
cook. A prize cow, and a fatted hog, which had also been a suc- 
cessful candidate for honours, were exhibited, as well as a cow of 
a year or a year and a half old, with its fine bones and smooth broad 
back. In short, we here received a full proof of the manner in 
which farming and useful operations are especially carried on in 
connexion with all that is great and beautiful. 

I could not take my departure from this magnificent seat without 
a number of reflections on the unequal manner in which the goods 
of fortune are distributed ! Leaving Chatsworth in the evening, we 
drove through beautifully green and well-watered valleys to Had- 
don Hall, an ancient uninhabited seat belonging to the Duke of 
Rutland, which, desolate and romantic, afforded the strongest con- 
trast to the full and detailed splendour of the preceding. Morrison 
has pubhshed a particular work on Haddon Ilall, which contains a 
number of admirably lithographed views of these old walls, treated in 
a most ornamental style. This seat in early times belonged to the 
Avenels, and from them came to the Vemons. Sir John Vernon, 
the last of this family, on account of his magnificent hospitality and 
open house, was called the " King of the Peak." His daughter is 
said to have been carried off by one of the Manners family. By her 
the possession came into this family, of which the Duke of Rutland 
is the head. Nothing whatever has been added to the building since 
the sixteenth century, and the hall has been by degrees altogether 
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jbrsaken, and so it has now stood for two hundred years empty, with 
the exception of some remnants of ancient furniture. The house is, 
howerer, protected against complete decay, and upon the mind of 
the lonely stran^r produces all the effect of a tradition of the olden 
times. The haU stands on the declivity of a wood, on the steep, 
rocky banks of the little river Wye. The ancient gray towers shoot 
boldly up, thick ivy covers many of the walls, the old doors in the inte- 
rior of the house are riven, pieces of ancient tapestry still hang upon 
the walls, and a peculiar death-like air breathes through the narrow 
passages and small chambers. Spirits must have their dwelling there ! 
In the twilight a bat was wheeling its course through the kitchen, 
and the dart green of the surrounding woods looked wonderfully 
curious through the old windows. I could have employed hours 
4ilone, drawing and dreaming in the midst of these scenes ! How 
wonderful every thing appesured in the old hall I A few helmets 
werci lying scattered about, and the real wooden table was still there, 
^at which many a knight and squire may have sat in olden times; 
^nd in one of the panes of glass the year 1586 was cut. Add to all 
this, that the deep glow of the evemng shed a peculiarly warm light 
through the winaows, and within, it began to assume a ghostly ob- 
scurity ! No more favourable moment could have been selected for 
visiting this fragment of the remote history of England. 

We ascended the tower called the Eagle Tower, which is, how- 
-ever, not very high. The view of the gardens and chapel, of valley, 
mountain, and woods, with their noble fohage, was splendid ! We 
descended, and went to visit a spot not far from the hall, where the 
warder of this empty quiet castle has his small and peaceful dwelling. 
How gladly would I have remained a few days with him ! But the 
-course of our journey dragged me away. The evening was beau- 
tiful, the crescent moon rose on our left, and an agreeable valley 
•conducted us back to Bakewell at rather a late hour. 
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Matlock, June 24th — Evening. 
This proved a somewhat stormy day, with the first British 
tempest. • • We took our departure early from Bakewell, and drove 
over the heights of the Peak to Castleton. As our carriages pursued 
"the ups and downs of the mountain way, the clouds spread them- 
selves like a dark mist over the magnificent mountains. Just as we 
■^ere descending on the last large hill before reaching this poor Kttle 
?lace, the rain began to fall. Happily the most important things to 
'be seen there were underground. Close to Castleton is the cele- 
brated Peak Cavern^ or DeviTs Cave, and not far distant are many 
'Other excavations in the limestone hills of the district. 
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At ifae bottom of aliumaiddeCTmviiietliflBllieiimi^^ 
of tkiB hage cavitj. Tbe wide door yawned gloomy and daik; 
jack-dawB flew out from itB roof; and as we drew nearer, -wre eaw 
ihat the entrance was oocupied by eevesal families, asaflax-apanmng 
eatabliahment This simple manufactory, still existiMm its zmtacal 
condition, has been located here for aboYe a oentoiy. We were bene 
provided with lights by a guide, and prepared for penetrating into 
the depths of the gloomy cavern. At first, a wide mid iofiy vauhed 
way leads progressively downwards; it, however, soon becomes nar- 
rower, the rocks hang further down, and at length water is reached, 
which appears completely to bar further progress. The gtdde now 
brings a small boat, strewed with straw, and one after another, oi^ 
at most, two at a time, lie down in the boat, holding tbe lights upon 
their breasts; the guide goes into the water and pushes the boat 
before him, where there is scarcely room for the prostrate passemger 
to pass under the immense depending rocks — wonorous ferry ! It has 
a near resemblance to the passage into the shades under the conduct 
of Charon, in his slender boat — and this little piece of water is there- 
fore called the Styx. Dante was often in my mind whilst engaged 
in this extraordinary visit Shall I also see the three kingdoms, in 
order more and more inwardly to complete the conception? It ap- 
pears almost even so ! The further shore was soon gained, and having 
•once more set foot on soUd ground, we proceeded forwards over 
moist stones, under a vaulted roof, again become more lofty. The 
shaking and noise of the stones under toot, as described by I>ante,sooB 
gave proof that ours was no tread of spirits, like those of Virgil, who 
passed over the stones without causing them even to move. In th^ 
way we passed onward, through many compartments without sta- 
lactites, but often very singularly formed, and at len^gdi reached the 
largest cave, which was splendidly illuminated with Grredan fira 
The guide, in order to give better effect to the lights, had not 
so much climbed as run up high into the clefts of the rocks, so 
that I proposed to designate him a *^^ subterranean Chamois^ I 
should have found it impossible to practise such gymnastics in such 
a place. On our return another cavern was explored, in which a 
small cannon was discharged. The effect was singular ! The lofty 
and extensive rock walls of the cavern shook and resounded for a 
long time id, the most remarkable manner. It produced a pe- 
culiar booming and motion, which proved that the apparently 
firmest things m the earth, such as these giant rocks, can be put ia 
a state of violent agitation by what are apparently the tendere8t--air 
and sound. Is an earthquake any thing else than a motion of this 
kind upon a large scale ? 

Still further, on our return, we visited another division of the 
cavern, which was illumined by a number of lights stu<i round 
the sides; and at last, also with Bengal fire; but bv far the me^ 
beautiful in my mind, after having recrossed the Styx, ym the 
ascent towards the mouth, and the observation of the singokr e&ct 
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of llxe dayHght ! This eff^tot was somediiiigyetypeoiiliar. Theblmdi 
li^lit ponetaeatecL, somewhat like the early momixig dawn, into a room 
liramTned "writh. candles, and produced shadows of the most Tarions 
jdnds. TikG li^ht even of the gloomy sky of this lowering day 
penetxaled lar mto the dark recess, cansed wondrous shadows from 
the projectiiig comers and deep clefts of the rocks, and produced a 
yeUcHvrish play of colours. I remained far behind, and alone, to ex- 
amzne ijiese phenomena with grest care. When we left the ca^rem 
"die Taxu -vras over, but a peculiar sultriness remained in the air. 

We liere purchased many specimens of cut stones, cups, and the 
like, by means of which it was possible clearly to exhibit the richness 
of the aiSCTent limestone formations, and of the Derbyshire spar found 
in the «Peak liills. I procured some pieces, upon the cut surface of 
which the xnost beautiful corals and madrepores were distinctly 
visible, * Mere, too, all was once covered by the sea, and every 
thxng is tbe production of animal life ! 

Above Castleton lie the ruins of Peveril Castle, which occupies 

^ 'praxninent place in the history and traditions of England. It is 

the scene of Walter Scott's " Peveril of the Peak." John of Gaunt 

once occupied this castle, which is said to have been built by Wil- 

ham Peveril, natural son of William the Conqueror; and Robin 

Hood played his right merry pranks around this district. Deep 

and xugged Tavines stretch from the castle down towards the great 

cavern ; but in themselves the ruins are insignificant. 

The carriages were then sent forward, and we proposed to follow 
them on foot, through a bsure mountain ravine, at the top of which 
there are some lead mines. On our way thither we passed the 
entrance of another cavern, which was also to be visited. Prom 
the wann suffocating air, we descended by a narrow stair, as if into 
a. tomb, and felt a very sensible change of temperature. Here again 
we foimd water; a large boat was ready, into which we entered to- 
gether, provided with our lights, and were shoved through this water- 
passage, for the rocks were blasted by art, to a great distance within. 
At l^gth we arrived at an immeasurable natural cleft in the interior of 
the mountain, when we disembarked, and again observed the effect 
^the Bengal lights; on the other side, the eye could penetrate far 
ittto a deep abyss, into which stones, when thrown, plunged into 
water &r beneath. A^ain to the boat, and again a long and tedious 
passage through the adit to the stairs ! On our way back the two guides 
sang a pretty popular song, in parts, and really harmoniously! 
So much the more unmelodious was the music which greeted 
^ on omr exit from the cave ! We shall have reason to congratur 
late ourselves, if none of us carry away with us a cold from this 
'B^sic of the caves, not to say the music of the Inferno. 

The walk through the desert valley to the rocts, which are called 
"The Wind Gates," was spoiled by pouring rain, noixed with 
Sequent and loud daps of thunder; upon the whole, however, this 
violent thunder-^stocm, with the gloomy, sultry atmosphere, hap- 
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monifled well with the ravine, and itt uniform green slofnng 
banks and black rocks. Above were heaps of renise, and the 
buildings connected with the mines, which are called Odin's 
mines, 07 which name, as well as by that of a neighbouring- moun"* 
tain, Mam-Tor, the memorials of the ancient German divinities are 
preserved. 

After a good wetting, we here entered the carriages, rolled our- 
selves in our cloaks, and were literally dried bj the heat of the sun, 
which a^ain broke forth. Leaving the mines, and traversing- ex- 
tensive mlly districts, we arrived in a very cheerful humour, and 
under a clear sky, at noon, in Buxton. This whole town is, pro- 
perly speaking, represented by a large crescent of good houses, 
Duilt at the expense of the Duke of Devonshire, to whom the place 
belongs. The baths connected with this watering*place, a large 
hotel, and a number of lodging-houses, are in the crescent — and 
just opposite lies a piece of elevated ground, laid out in walks, and 
adorned with shrubs. I visited the springs and baths. The water 
is very strongly impr^pmted with lime, and has a natural tempera- 
ture of 82® Fahrenheit. This watering-place is often visited merely 
on account of the beautiful surrounding neighbourhood — and the 
visiters are said to exceed 12,000 in a season. We only stopped 
here long enough to take a luncheon, and then returned by the 
shortest road to Bakewell, and from thence to Matlock, which is 
also a watering-place. Immediately on leaving Buxton, we passed 
very imposing masses of rocks and wide valleys. Horses were changed 
in Bakewell, amidst great crowds of people and ringing of bells — 
and a number of strangers had arrived at the hotel, where we pre- 
viously stopped, who visited the neighbourhood merely for the pur- 
pose of angling. This art is very seriously and pedantically 
exercised by many Englishmen, wno take great pleasure in it, 
and at the Marquis of Salisbury'*s I saw a fishmg-book containing 
an immense variety of hooks and artificial flies, which are syste- 
matically changed according to the species of fish and the season of 
the year, in order to entice the poor inhabitants of the mountain 
brooks from their cool retreats into the glowing fire. The marquis 
did not deny that he had often taken a journey to Scotland for the 
mere pleasure of this pursuit; these remarks brought back in all 
the freshness of early recollections, the interest which I took in 
these things, when I was a boy. 

The road from Bakewell to this place is very charming. It passes 
through green valleys, past beautiful masses of trees, and rich farm- 
houses. Matlock, too, is situated in a lovely valley watered by the 
Derwent ; beautiful mountain crags rise to a great elevation, and in 
the bottom of the valley, along the river, there is a splendid wood 
of elms. 

Having now seen many of the level and many of the moun- 
tainous parts of England I must express my conviction that much 
of what has been indicated to me . as beautiful, ajid picturesque 
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is by no means deserving of such great commendation as 
it nas received. There are abundance of pretty vales, green 
meadows, and beautiful trees, in short, of every tmng which can 
rejoice the eye in the midst of a moderate and peaceful ex- 
istence; but beauties of a higher character— beauties which of 
themselves are sufficient to attract travellers from forei^ countries 
for the purpose of seeing them— do not exist The real beauties of 
England are to be found in connexion with that element on which 
her power is established — ^the sea. 
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Birmingham, June 25tli — Evening. 

In the dull but pleasant early morning, I took an agreeable walk 

in Matlock, along the charming banks of the Derwent — ^and visited 

several of the shops, in which great varieties of ornaments are sold — 

made of the Derbyshire marbles— especially of black and variegated. 

Extremely pretty things were exhibited for sale, and I could not 

resist the temptation of making myself the owner of a few specimens. 

y^jy beautiful vases, letter pressers, tops of tables, nay, whole tables, 

inlaid brooches, and a multitude of other pretty little ornaments in 

hundreds, and all kid out so as to entice purchasers. The workers in 

euch articles really cause these stones to become bread. 

On leaving Matlock, we passed through a very agreeable rocky 
vale extending for some distance, beyond which the country be- 
comes flat, and the traveller enters upon the region of variegated marls 
and red conglomerate. We joined the railway at Derby ; the car- 
naw^ were soon placed on the proper trucks, and we arrived here 
ill Birmingham at noon. 

The king wished as far as possible to avoid public notice, and we 
therefore immediately drove round the outside of the town to 
Ashton Hall, the seat of the sons of the celebrated James Watt. 
These gentlemen, however, were gone on a ioumey, and we re- 
mained only a few seconds in order to examine one of the most 
• wonderful structures of the seventeenth century. It was a kind of 
castle, built of red stone, and constructed according to the most 
recondite principles, and adorned with the strangest i[)ilasters. A 
tolerably large garden adjoins the house, but every thing was still 
and empty. From thence we immediately proceeded to the great 
Manufactory of Watt himself, and were fortunate enough to obtain 
a very able conductor, who was quaUfied to give us a clear explana- 
tion of the whole of this great estabUshment. The chief objects of 
nianufacture here are steam-engines for ships, on which about 400 
"Workmen are daily employed. We were first conducted to the 
office of the estabUshment, where all the calculations are made, and 
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die pknB and diawingi executed of aH ike new works -wliidi are 
ovdsred, and we were ahown aome lotteis and dnwings by Watb 
iuaaaelA tbe gxeat dkcovever and perfecter of thealeBm-eiigiiie, wloi^ 
ase ouefiilly pceeerved, and fonn an object of xaieieB^ng cuxioazfej. 
We next proceeded io the rooms,, in whidi all tne ^w&oden 
nodek for the castingB of vaiions partsof the machines aie prepaied 
and preserved. The moat valuable things belonging to the ^taV 
lishmcnt axe here stoired up, and long rows of houses were pointed 
out to us, which are filial with models alone. At the moment c^ 
our visit a large model in wood of the beam of an engine had 
just been finished. This naturally brought us to the place in vrhich 
these castings are made. Here the wooden models are used to 
form the impressions in sand into which the melted metal is poured. 
The rough castings when properly cooled are removed from, the 
sand, and conveyed to other workshpps, where they are properly 
polished and prepared for being put together, which is finally per- 
formed, and the machine is thus complete. It will be obvious that 
aU the smithies and machinery for grinding, polishing, &c., are them- 
^ves worked by means of steam power, so that in all cases the 
instrumentality employed consists much more in the exercise of 
human intelligence, than of mere physical force, and this is the 
most interesting view of the subject. The engines prepared in this 
manufactory are of aU dimensions, extending from 6 up to 450 
horse power. Those of the latter size are too large to be shipped 
upon tne canal, which passes close to the manu&ctory . 

We now proceeded immediately to the Albion Hotel, and in 
order that his majesty's incognito might be carefully preserved, 
we went to vidit several of the other manufactories in a couple of 
hackney coaches. These establishments, which have made the 
name of Birmingham celebrated all over the world, are innumera- 
ble; ihe 200,000 inhabitants of the town may be almost divided 
into master manufacturers and workmen. The nature of the occa- 
patioxis gives to the whole place a certain gloomy, dirty, and purely 
material appearance, with which the dark gray sky of to-day, 
and the smoke from the great chimneys which ^lla the air, very 
fitly copesponded. The streets are uniform, and the low houses 
of which thejr generally consist, blackened with coal-smoke. 
Innumerable chimneys tower above the surrounding houses in all 
directions, one of which is distinguished for its enormous height, 
and is employed to carry off the injurioiffi vapours of a chemical 
manufactory. Here the visiter looks in vain for public monu- 
ments, large edifices, and green airy squares ! 

Oiir Jrst object was tae papier-machi manufactory of Mesara. 
Jenmngs and Bettridge. These works employ about 200 hands, 
chiefly young women. A series of sheets of paper, laid one upca 
pother, are strongly pasted together by a particukr and very tena- 
cious •cement^— remused to forms of the noioBt uGarioiss descriptioD, 
% beiiig .ap{)l]£d»tD woodm models prepaied fisr Ae purpose, and 



ibeok dxied by a «troiig javtifioial Iieat, by wlach means the man 
beeomeB .as hard as the Jiordest wood, aad takes a £ne polish. The 
.artxoles tbiis .prepared— nnich as tables, cord boxes, dreaBi2ig«oas0s, 
-wzitmg-deds, yases, &c., are next riohly painted, gilde^ and, 
.finally, covered with a splendid luBtrous varnish. The estabUdi- 
ment itaelf contains a suite of regular painting rooms, and die 
artists inrho are here engaged, produce specimens of the most 
•beautifiil flowens, birds, landsoapes, and views, according to their 
respective tastes and fancy. It is now become very usual to 
0[nploy panels of this description, for ornamenting the cabins of 
8teamboa;te and similar purposes. It appears to ^me, that panels of 
this kind mi^fattalso be very advantageously used by real artists. 

We jxesst drove to the great button manufactory of Messrs. Turner 
and Go^ in which also several hundred workpeople are employed, 
including young women and boys. It excited our surprise to 
observe, as far as we were able to follow the process, the great 
number of hands through which a button goes, before it becomes 
that ornamental, polished, glittering thing, which we employ for 
use and ornament in dress, and look upon as so insignificant. The 
most interesting point to me, was to have an opportunity of casting 
a glance upon that misery so much spoken of, which is the lot of 
children in great manufactories. This is certainly a wonderful 
pathological excrescence of our times^ as a whole so great, but in 
"particular cases, exhibiting results deeply to be deplored. These 
^ast multitudes of children, although of a cheerAil appearance, bib 
wholly devoted to mere thoughtless mechanical labour — day after 
day the same — at an age, too, in which the human being should 
Jive solely for the hig&r growth and development of his mental 
«nd physical powers; they are compelled to exist in the present, 
and should live for the future. The consideration of this suggests 
something dreadful ! something inhuman I and no resolution of par* 
liament whatever, however much the legislature and individuals 
may have devoted or may devote themselves to the amelioration of 
the condition of the working classes, and especially of the children, 
can be effectual in removing this curse. On the other hand, again, 
there is something reconciling in the thought, when we think of the 
perpetufd increasing growth of human beings, and reflect on the 
nonted means of providing for their sustenance. It then appears 
like a manifestation of divine beneficence, that the intelligence and 
inventive powers of the human mind have discovered means of 
providing on a large scale for the wants of this immense growth of po- 
pulation, and at least of rendering existence pogsible; for, after all, is not 
this, even in its most contracted form, always a kind of happiness? 
The human species in general, from the beginning of the wond, bas 
^ways owed its highest mental development to the effints of the 
few^ and the beauty and greatness of ancient Hellas would iMJt 
•ppear to have been possible without the condition of slavery among 
^e ilelots. CSonsideied, thexdTore, £rom this point of view, thft 
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ivbole ecmdition of tliis immense mamifrctazi^ system, under whidi 
llioiimiids mcrifioe the higliest daims and demnids of their being, 
in order to Mtisfj the wants or gntify the jdeasures of other llioii- 

ror diems^ 



auids, and secure at least an ezisienoe ror diemsdres, involves 
something venr important, and haa manT analogies in the history of 
the world and'of tne development of the human race. Moreover, 
no one is yet in a condition to effect any substantial alteration. 

Our last visit to-day was to the Town Hall, a building which 
contains an immense room for public meetings, but built in a very 
tasteless style, and is, besides, the only pubbc building which the 
town possesses. A very lai^e organ, wmch has been erected, has 
a singular appearance in this spacious and empty halL It is, how- 
ever, tlie custom of the countiy to erect such mstruments in public 
rooms of this description. I Know not whether they are intended 
to produce a softening or an inspiring influence upon the multitades 
who periodically assemble in these public buildings. 



xxxvra. 

Leamington, June 26ih-^ETening. 

Having resolved to continue our visits to the manufactories o£ 
Birmingham this morning, and being especially desirous of seeing' 
one of the largest gun manu&ctories, we were refused admittance 
because the owner is in possession of secrets in his trade. After this 
un-English greeting, we directed our course to a great nail manu- 
factory (Britannia Nail Manufactory), of the extent of whose pro- 
ductions some idea may be formed, when it is known that on an 
average forty-two tons of iron are consumed in a week. Almost 
«very thing is in reality here done by machinery, and not more than 
from 160 to 170 workmen are employed. How many blows of the 
hammer are elsewhere necessary to form a single nail? and yet 
there are here large rooms full of machines driven by steam power, 
by means of which a comj)letely-fim8hed nail is bitten out of an 
iron bar at every stroke, as it were by the bite of one of the ro- 
dentia. These machines were invented in America, and a single 
boy furnishes all the necessanr attendance, by merely supplying 
new materials to the steam-nailer. Nails are made by this process 
from the largest size to one so small, that 60,000 of them go to a 
pound. ^ The noise in the room, when all the machines are at work, 
IS stunning, and many of the work people actually become deaf. 

Our next visit was to an estabUsnment of plated goods, in which 
the processes of plating and gilding are carried on by electro-galva- 
nism (Elkington's Electro-plating Manufactory). We were first 
conducted into a room in which an immense variety of articles 
produced in the manufactory and having all the splendour of silver 
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and gold were exhibited for show and sale. These consisted of te^* 

services, dish covers, wine coolers^ dishes, and boxes, of very oxm^ 

mental forms, and tastefully arranged. I was most interested by the 

application of this metaluc process to various organic structures. 

There were vine and geranium leaves, and similar objects covered 

with metallic deposit, which looked splendid, and furmshed us with 

an opportunity of observing with admiration how far the simplicity 

of nature with its inborn beauty outstrips even the most splendia 

efforts of human art. We afterwards visited the workshops, where 

the solutions of silver and copper are contained in large troughs, and 

that of gold in a trough of smaller dimensions kept at boiling heat. 

The process of plating and gilding is performed by means of galvanic 

batteries, the current from which is directed by conducting wires to 

the articles to be plated or ^Ided, and for that purpose immersed in 

the solution. Articles which are not made of copper must be 

coppered before the process of gilding can take place. Gilding is 

effected by means of a weak galvanic streams-coppering and plating 

by a strong one. 

We were favoured with an opportunity of examining another 

great branch of industry, in the gun manufactory of Messrs. Sergeant 

and Co. I was the more surprised at the rapidity with which 

multitudes of gun barrels were produced, because I had previously 

formed no circumstantial idea of the process. First, all sorts of 

rough and broken pieces of iron are melted into a mass by means of a 

faxiously raging fire ; the mass is then hammered and rolled, and 

afterwards cut with immense shears driven by steam power. Such 

pieces of iron about an inch thick are then rolled together whilst red 

not and welded in the middle. Hiey are next pkced upon iron 

rods and passed imder rollers, and continually lengthened till the 

form of the gun barrel is complete. When the process has been 

carried so far, the barrels are next turned, bored, and polished. 

What noise was here also ! What handling of the glowing iron, 

and what showers of sparks flew from the metal as it was ground and 

polished ! We were told that in case of a demand for arms, this 

manufactory alone cauld furnish a thousand stand of arms in a 

week. Close to the manufactory is a proving house, in which the 

whole of the barrels are first proved by being heavily loaded, placed 

in rows in a vault, and fired by a match applied from the outside, in 

order to ascertain the soundness and efficiency of the barrels as 

produced. 

Our last visit was to the pin manufactory of Messrs. Phipson and 
Co. Here, also, some hundreds of children were employed. An 
^conceivable quantity of wire is here drawn, then cut into small 
pieces of the size of a pin, and pointed in masses on grindstones. 
The formation of the head of the pin is also very ingenious, for, by 
steam also, small spirals with three windings are cut from other pieces 
of wire and placed in thousands together. These spirals are placed 
oa the ends of the pins by children employed for the purpose. 
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Ewj wparntft jna w next pboel in an openiiig off ft. i 
fiar itfl TOceplioiiy and vegulated by a boy. A wnde abske of dfte- 
Biachine, — and the pin is nroyidea witkabaad byAeeon mBe aa ioii at 
tha spiraL SAck boy is ablo, in thismanner^ to h^abaat ftkanAndL 
pins in a minute. The pins are next pkoed in a-miailnre by^ miiiicli: 
they are whitened, and finally pass into the hands of whole sows at 
girls, who sort them, and instantly atiek them into papesfr fxoperly 
prepared and arranged forsale. Almost worn oat wiih the esaauna^ 
tion of all this industry, we now drove to the railway, and set oimBb by 
the next train to Coventry, which we reached in fortjF-five miniiLtes. 
Whilst the canii^es were being brought fiom the station and hoxsea 
put to, we had time enough to examine that aneirait city a litde 
more closely. The streets are narrow, the houses aaaall, and tixeie' 
is no i^pearanceofanygreatmanufaeturing industry. Theolddiiiix^ 
is in the highest degree picturesque; its lofty squaie tower (rickly^ 
adorned with Gothic arches and seiilptures), terminates in a high/ 
solid spire. The church is built of the red sandstone of the* district, 
in which variegated marl and red conglomerate form ihe prevailing 
elements, and with its weather-beaten sui&ce and soft redu^ colour 

Presents a very fine study for an oil painting. The interior of the 
uilding is less attractive and imposing. Just opposite to the church: 
stands St. Mary's Hall, an old building erected m the beginning of 
the fifteenth century; its spacious rooms and hidls are used for 
public meeting and judicial sittings. Among many pictures which 
the hall contains, our attention was particularly directed to that of 
the Lady Godiva, wife of an EJarl of Mercia, of whom it is related 
that she earnestly petitioned her husband to lighten the burd^oa 
which, as a liege lorn, and strict and rude as he was, he had imposed 
upon the city. The ead answered that he would comply with her 
request, provided she would ride nalced through the town. She 
took him at his word,, and strictly fulfilled the conditions. Tha 
council, however, decreed that all the doors and windows should be 
dosed upon pain of death, so that no one might see. the beautifiil 
and pious lady. The temptation proved too great for a man named 
Tom, who took a peep at the lady, was observed, and immediately 
blinded. In commemoration of this event, a small caricature*li]fi& 
figure is placed in the wall at the corner of one of the streets^ which 
is pointed out to strangers as the ima^ of Peeping Tarn of Coventry. 
The figure, unfortunately, is very insignifijcant. 

There is an old hospital for twelve aged women in one of the 
narrow lanes of Coventry, which issingu&rly picturesque. It is built 
of wood, very low, and with its carved beams reminded me forcibly of 
the old wooden churches of Norway. Both the foundation and the 
structure must be very old, and it ought to be carefiilly drawn and 
preserved before it fall? to pieces from age; I entered one of the old 
rooms, which was low and dark, and very badly lighted by small 
lattice windows; a miserable bed, a couple of cupboards, and a carved 
seat, constituted the humble furniture; an old dectepit woman with 



a seveTCL cough,, mack waj for me on. my entrance. Wliat an eznst- 
ence ! — ^properly peaking, meselj a coffin of aome^diat lazgei; dimeD- 
sions thim. usual. And yet even heie existeiee mui a aort of hi^pL- 
nesB. Thus a picture of the completely stagnant and moat limited, 
life makes an. altogether aingiilar impieaeion upon a hasty and ex- 
tended, journey. 

We foxuid: the carriages neady, and in agseeable but rather low-^ 
ering- weather, ^we left the aneient oity at a npid trot, in ord^r 
speedily to reach an old castle, but in. a state of luiA— this mi^nifi- 
cent ^^enilworth. 

The splez^id remains of this ancient castle are situated dose to 
the village of the same name. The name is derived from Kenulph,. 
one of the old Saxon kings of MeTci% and hia son Kenelm. History 
relate many anecdotes ofdiis castle, which was founded in the reign 
of Henry X., by Geoffrey de Clinton, his treasurer. iJb afterwaoda 
fell to the crown, and was bestowed upon Mont&rt, Earl of Leicester, 
by Henry IIT, and was afterwards vigoroudy defended against the 
^^ by Leicester and his adherents. In the re^ of Edward L the 
casUe was the scene of a splendid tournament; Ldwaad IL was im^ 
prisoned vTithin its walls; and under Edward III. it came into' 
possession of John< of Gaunt, Duke o£ Lancaster,, by m^m it was 
considerably enlarged. At length QUeen Elizabeth presented it to 
hex favourite, the EarL of Leicester, whom due twice visited at the 
castle, and on the second occaaon, in 1575., she was entertained bv* 
the earl with the most splendid festivak of those- timea. Cromwell 
at a later period relinquished it to some of his officers^ who destroyed 
the splendid edifice in order to sell the materials. And thus it now Hes 
completely in ruins; time has covered the com^ towers and walls 
thickly with ivy ; rank grass has grown over the ruins of its courts, aud- 
it now forms a place,- ofwhich I may truly say, that I have never seen 
any thing so thoroughly picturesque, with such an air of nobility and 
power, and in all respects so imposing. Immediately at the entrance 
the smaller part of the castle is still in tolerable piesorvation, but 
further above are walls of which those towards &e north-west re- 
semble the CasieU del Ovo with its ringed and steep walls, the 
middle part rather a chapel and hall, buut in ihe noblest Gothic 
style, and the south-eastern part the castellated form of modem 
English castles. It was impossible to cease admiring ! Ivy, with 
stems and foUage Uke oaks, slender columns, magnificent open win- 
dows in the great hall, ornamental corner towers, and deep vaults/,, 
every thing united to constrain us- to dweE as long as possible on 
the contemplation, and to wish for the presence of tiie ablest artists. 
I was glad to find that this was a great point of attraction for 
travellers horn, all parts of the country, and at the moment of our 
visit we found the clergyman of Stratford-upon-Avon, with his 
family, on a similar errand. He soon guessed the exalted traveller 
among us, and offered his services as. Cicerone in iJie birth-place of 
Shakspeare^ 
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I took a £ew baety dcelcliet, but oodd not mtadr mj deaie of look- 
inff attheBplendoorof themiiiB. The castle inayhaTe been beautifal, 
with ittetatdjhiills, its wide staiicases, and its chambo^ 
carved wood; but in all its gloi^ it never could have left behind the 
impresnon, or excited the inspiration, with which it now filled me. 
It is singular and fiill of significance, that a great work of ixnxnan 
art, when it falls into mins, t. «., yields to the force of phjacal laws, 
often thereby becomes more beautifiil, more magnificent, and almost 
always more poetical ; whilst the works of Crod — ^the living being — 
a man, when he dies and goes to decay, raises a feeling of i^P^g- 
nance, and scarcely even retains any trace whatever of beauty. TlYus 
is a point on which long dissertations might be written; the mere 
sugcfestion of the topic must here suffice. At the exit from, the 
castle, there is still standing one of its numerous accessory buildings, 
which is inhabited by a porter. I entered this part, too ; an old lar^e 
ornamented chimney-piece in a kind of halt in which quantities 
of vegetables and cabbages were lying scattered in picturesque 
confusion, still gave signs of former splenaour. In all diiections there 
were enticements to drawing, to contemplation, inquiry, and poeti- 
cal production. We must, however, part. 

On the way from Kenilworth to Warwick, Ghiy's CliflF, a pretty- 
country seat, is charmingly situated on the banks of the Avon. 
Baron von Gersdorf was on friendly terms with Sir Henry Percy, 
the possessor, we therefore stopped and went in. The host received 
his majesty with pleasure; the lady of the mansion and her daughter 
were most agreeable persons, who had lived long in Italy, whose 
minds were filled with thoughts of that never-to-be-forgotten comer 
of the world, and who had collected many memorials of their resi- 
dence there around them. This charming place, however, is in itself 
ogreeablo enough to afford all the means and elements of a cheerful 
Lie. The ornamented castellated residence is surrounded by a part, 
in which there are many lofty pines, cedars, and oaks; by the river 
side picturceque rocks meet the ejre, covered with ivy, and inter- 
mixed with lime trees and oaks; in these rocks, too, is shown the 
cave in which, according to the tradition, Guy, first a bold knight, 
and afterwards a piousTiermit, is said to have dwelt. Henry V. 
founded a small chapel therein to his honour, and this chapel after- 
wards became the kernel of the present small castle. 

Wo proceeded further, and soon reached the celebrated Warwick 
Oastlo, and that, too, in a beautiful clear evening; and it was 
really as if to see in one day the contrast between the perfectly 
maintained and splendid edifice, and that of a castle completely fallen 
into ruins, but still exhibiting all the beauties of nature. We first 
entered through a lofty gate, which was opened to our knock, then 
passed through a long walk cut out of the rock, and covered with 
trees in full leaf, and after this arrived at the castle itself. Above 
the green moat, now planted with lofty trees, are seen the ivy-covered 
towers and turrets of the castle; we passed through a dark gate, with 
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a portcullis^ and finally arrived at the open green court, surrounded 
by the buildings of the castle. We ahghted at the entrance; the 
owner, the £arl of Warwick, was absent in London, but we were 
immediately conducted into the hall of the castle, splendidly wain- 
scotted with cedar, and adorned with suits of armour and paintings. 
It is hardly possible to get a correct idea of this antique and noble 
6ort of splendour anjrwhere else than in England. The lofty Gothic 
windows look upon the Avon, on a rocky bank high above which 
the castle is situated; all around the apartment are articles of furni- 
ture, beautiAiUy carved, a high and splendid fire-place promises an 
a^eeable warmth during the colder season, around the walls are 
pieces of armour and ancient weapons, and from it a corridor opens 
upon the other inhabited rooms of the castle, furnished in the most 
different styles. Each is decorated in some peculiar way, and several 
very good paintings are preserved there. Among the portraits in 
these rooms are some especially deserving of notice. There are seve- 
ral paintings by Van Dyck, particularly one of Richard, the painter, 
by Rembrandt, there is a portrait of Admiral Van Tromp— -a 
seaman and commander every inch. Also some pictures by 
Rubens, among others a couple of lions. A much less exact copy- 
ing of nature than a great and general conception of the whole. 
There were also some pretty things bj Holbein, particularly a por- 
trait, which is called Luthers, but which represents some one totally 
unknown to me. Berides, these, how many other things does one 
find here? — old weapons and armour, some natural curiosities, rare 
forms of drinking vessels, and similar objects. 

Here, too, one might find materials for the most extensive de* 
-scriptions, for the most various remarks. I return, however, to my 
previous observation, that the impression left on my mind by 
Jtenilworth was, on the whole, a purer, a more powerful, and, in 
fact, a more poetical one than that produced by Warwick. But 
here one must live some time, in order fully to appreciate it I In 
^hat diflTerent lights must these surrounding woods appear in the 
nioming and in the evening; this court-yard, with its old towers, 
its nines, its cedars, and its oaks, even the whole effect of the castle 
itself, particularly if any great event has happened during one's 
stayl 

When we had visited every thing in the interior of the castle, had 
descended into the old dungeons, and ascended Guy's Tower (which 
latter offers a magnificent view of the country, and is situated just 
opposite to Caesar's Tower, the oldest part of the castle, with its 
J^emarkable turrets), we proceeded to take a walk in the park. 

We were shown first, in the central mxt of a lar^e ^eenhouse, 
the celebrated Warwick Vase, found at Tivoli, in Hadrian's Villa, 
^d restored and erected here under Hamilton's direction. Ai'ter 
"^'ving previously seen a copy of this work of art at Wobum, and 
thus got a general idea of its form, the original was doubly interest* 
^^g to me. The style is rather heavy, but this suits its size very 

N 
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w^(itlioldfll68gsUoii8> Upon tlieiilwfe^lliflfeisbiiilitdeaGdiip- 
tare oa it; the b(»t is, undoubtedly, the vqaraaentRtioii of tke oomifi 
nuiakB on the front part Much of it ia quite modem, for ikuB 
iplendid TMe was found in seyeral pecea. 

The park is extensiye, and contains some beantiiul trees, psrticn- 
larly cedars. On the Atou, beside the rock on whidi the castle is 
built, stands a splendid roecinien, upwards of 200 yean old; the 
eflbct of the dark green ot its fohage, and of its £m-£ke facanchues 
hanging down over the water, was reiy fine. We were rowed over 
the Avon, in order to enjoy the view of the castle £rom the other 
aide. I had just time enough to make a stig^ sketch of thie ▼iew. 
A moonlight view on the quiet Atou, on the opposite aide the 
mighty castle upon its rocky height; to the left, the hitj oedars; 
to the right, a little water-nulL I could hazdly fimey a omore 
zomandc picture. 

But time pressed, and we were oUiged to retain; we again 
ascended the bank, and entered the terrace before the castle hy a 
postern gate; our trayelling carriages had already been dnraoi up, 
and haa driven on before. We followed slowly through the da» 
gate, and tuniing round once more, ei^oyed the view of tiie en- 
virons and lofly towers, the old walls covered with ivy, passed 
through the long passage in the rock, and saw in the hall of the 
porter s lodge several ola weapons, and an iron ketde, of which the 
old man related several strange tales. We then entered our car^ 
riages, and came hither, where we arrived when it was already dark. 
There is here a very el^ant hotd, for it has been the fashion for 
several years to q>end the out-of-town season at the aahne sprangs of 
Leamington, anc^ as if by enchantment, a very elegant hide town 
has sprung up around th^. 
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Oxfesd, June S7tli^£veiuiig. 
This morning afforded me the opportunity of a walk throng 
Leamington, l^e town appears to have attained its pceaeat size 
and elegance within a few lustra. Its spaags are noticed as eady 
as the sixteenth century, but have onfy become faAianable and 
much frequented for about sixty years. They belong to the class of 
aperient bitter sowings, and are drunk tepid, although they are na- 
turally cold. Everywhere we saw elegant houses and plsjxtaidons; 
the bath-room, where the water drinkers were waUdBg about, listen* 
ing to the music of a band, reminded me forcibly of J^oienlwd. A 
church in the new Gothic style had just been completed, and we 
looked at the interior arrangements of it, with tne closed pews 
usual in England. We also saw a tolerably ekgaat concertrroom ia 



tlieHigh-BtKeet, in wluch the oigan, 80 uu^ adnmed ia Engkndi 
was of oouxBe not vaattdng. 

On our TCftwcn to llie hotd^ we feund oar eaoEiiages in readi- 

neas, and dzoire back to Warwick, to take a ^iew of lite old Hatim 

church there, called St. Mary's Chapel. Even •externally it is quite 

a model of the Aix^o-Gbthic style; the ^ndy sloping too£^ -Am 

lai^e and beautifui window in the choir, ai]d the high, sqnare, hal& 

ecmipleted tower. In die interior is a beautiful mcmumeiBt of Thonutt 

Beauchamp, coecated first Earl of Warwick, in the reign of Edward 

ni., and wlio 4ii6dia 1370. The sarcofdiagus of white marble, and 

beautifully ndtamsA according to the prevailing fieishion of Gothic ar« 

chitecture, merits a particular description. Above it are the nmrbb 

statues of the earl azkd his countess, larger lihan life, hand in hand — he 

in complete axmour, with a barred visor, and a cellar of ateel wire-^* 

she in a peculiar profeoting cap. At her feet lies a lamb, at his a bear* 

The chLuroh has been twice l»imed fiinoe that time, and was last 

rebuilt in the xeign of Queen Anne. Farticulariy neat, and at the 

same lime rich and elegant, ase the interwoTen and entwining oma- 

n[ient8 of the Beaudiamp Chapel in this same church. Here is to 

be seen the monument of the last fieauchamp, who was Earl of 

Warwick^ the well-known ^vetnor of France, dunng the t^^ 

of Henrj V. He, too, is sepiesented in tximi^ete armour of ^It 

bronae, SBXTOunded by a balustrade of gilt metal railing, upon a 

rich^ Rilt sarcophagus. Ifot &r £fom this monument is that of 

^e Ead ef Leicester and his countess, and also that of his brother, 

who was created Earl of Warwidc The whole chapel with all these 

mctiaumente, its antique splendour of architecture, and its beautaAd 

stained glass wii»iows left a deep impression. 

We now proceeded on our way, and my mind was powerfully 

afiPected as we came near to Stratfordnon-Avon, the birithpkce of 

Shakspeare. The country is here flat and well cultivated; we see 

nothing but fields, ^rm-rhonses, and meadows. The road was for 

a consideraUb distance bounded by dm-trees, and there were very 

probably eome among them whidi date from Shakspeare's time, or 

e^^^i before it. Before arri-ving at Stiatfiird, we passed by Charle- 

cote, where that Lucy lived, the enemy of the poet, who, for the 

^e of a few head of deer^ and an ironical poem, persecuted him, 

and drove hkn £rom Stratford. I looked into the park: even yet 

file q)otted fallow-deer were to be seen stoying around, as they are 

to be seen in all parks, and as they had tempted the unHcensed 

spoTtsman; the property still belongs U> a Lucy (G. Lucy, Esq.), 

so that this place and this family, which has never produced any 

celebrated mdividual, has remained uninjured, and still exists, 

"vvhilst Shakspeare's family has died out, but has been rendered im- 

»iortal by its one celebrated member. This contrast afforded me 

matter for thought. How often do we find similar cases in the 

"^o^ld. The empty, m^^ely m£^;eiial beia^, still continuing ix> be, 

*^d yet arriving at no real existence, whifat the higher and really 

n2 
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powerfiil gemns Tanishes in a material point of view, but in another 
aense, amyes at its true and etenud existenoe by this yery means. 

At last we arrived at this little town, containing hardly 5000 in- 
habitants. Stopping and alighting at the hotel, we were conducted 
tiuough the house in order to reach the street in which Shakspeaie'a 
house is situated. As we passed through the inn, I remarked a pecu- 
liar method of increasing the renown and roreading the fame of the 
immortal poet; every room had the name of one of his plays written 
over the door, so that the traveller had the opportunity of choosLog 
whether he would lodge in '* Macbeth" or ** Romeo and Juliet," 
in the '' Tempest," or the *' Midsummer Night's Dream." We had 
not proceeded far down the street into which we had thus been 
conducted, when we stood before the low and unpretending house 
in which Shakspeare is said to have been bom. A narrow wooden 
stair leads to the little room blackened by time and smoke, now 
inhabited by a poor old woman; and when with his majesty I as- 
cended this old staircase, and entered the small space in which, 
according to the tradition of the place, this William, the conqueror in 
a higher sense than his namesake, first saw the light of the world, 
I could not repress my feelings; tears rushed into my eyes, and I 
was obliged to turn away my head to conceal my emotion. An 
old portrait of Shakspeare stood in the comer, and beside the small^ 
half-dosed window lay a thick volume, in which strangers from all 
parts of the world have inscribed their names. 

The clergyman of Stratford, who had saluted us yesterday in 
Kenilworth, now advanced, and according to his judgment there 
can be no doubt that the poet was actually bom here. He promised 
to show us the notice of his baptism with the signatures of the wit- 
nesses in the church rejgister. For the present he offered to con- 
duct us to his grave. We took him with us in the carriage and drove 
to the churchyard. 

A crowd of people pressed forward to get a dght of the kin^, 
and a portion of them entered the church, the approach to which is 
by a green covered path, along with us. The chuich itself is situated 
among lime trees upon the banks of the Avon; it is very pretty — 
old — -Gothic — with a wooden roof. Some old men with staves in 
their hands walked before us, and we thus advanced sUentlv and 
solemnly to the altar, followed by the people; close to the altar is 
a stone, covering the grave, distmguished in no other way than by 
the well-known mscription: — 

" Good friend, for Jesus' sake forbear 
To digg the dust enclosed here ; 
Blest be y* man y' spares these stones. 
And curst be he y^ moves my bones." 

About a man's height, above this stone, is a little niche in the wall 
containing a bust of Shakspeare.* The church was full of people 

* This bust was probably made from a cast of the face after death. See on 
this subject an interesting paper by J. Bell, in the Athenceum of 1845, No. 924. 
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wh^i I bent over the stone and copied the old inscription in my 
tablets, and then all slowly left the sanctuary. 

We walked across the churchyard to the Avon, which flows by 
slowly and peacefiiUy with its yellow waters. Every thing here has 
the character of quiet— of repose; I thought of the words *' Es bildet 
ein Talent sich in der Stille," 

** Talent is produced and called forth in quietness.*' 

This iUustration was exceedingly interesting to me. 

The clergyman then accompanied us to his house. It is not far 

from the school where the poet is said to have received the first 

elements of his education, and close to another old ivy covered 

church. He conducted us into a drawing-room, where his whole 

family was dravm up to be presented to the king, according to 

En^hsh custom, and he then produced the church register, in 

which, bearing date April 26, 1564, was inserted the names of the 

persons v^ho veere the godfathers and godmothers of the young Wil- 

uam. On the same day of the month of the year 1616, his burial 

is mentioned. The old mulberry tree, which Shakspeare is said to 

have planted, no longer eidsts; the clergyman showed us one of 

its descendants in his garden. 

We then took our leave of this ample, quiet place, with a jjecu- 
liar feeling of emotion, and drove on through a country exhibiting 
chalk layers and strata of the upper green sand. On the road lay one 
of those thoroughly English villages, high church, old elms with 
a full foliage, and pretty farm-houses in the midst of their stack- 
yards fiiU <J closely pressed, business-like stacks of hay, from which 
portions of fodder are cut out precisely like a piece of bread from 
a loaf. We saw a farmer just riding into one of these yards, he was 
a handsome well-made man, well dressed, with long leather gaiters, 
ixiounted on a handsome chesnut horse. The whole scene reminded 
Dae of so many English prints, in which these sorts of country scenes 
are so often represented. 

At last we turned oflFthe road, and stopped at a lofty park-gate; 

It was opened, and we entered Blenheim, a very extensive posses* 

^on of the Duke of Malborough. We had a considerable distance 

to drive before approaching the castle; meadows extended in every 

direction, here and there were groiips of oaks, with deer generaHy 

lying at the fooi of them. The column erected in honour of the 

great Duke of Malborough rises far above the surrounding shrubs; 

finally, we approach the palace built in the style of Versailles, and 

stopped at the outer gate. The duke is at present here, and we 

^^t in a message to inquire whether we could be admitted. An 

answer in the affirmative was immediately returned, the carriages 

drove across a large courtyard before the front of the castle to 

its entrance in the middle of the front, and the duke received 

his majesty at the steps, to conduct him himself through the rich 

saloons, and show him all the treasures which they contained. 

This property, as is weU known, was presented to the great Duke 
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cf Mailbotoag^ of die tim« of Qaeen Anne, aad cded ] 
memory of the celebmted bstde. JPkittsraevI granted half a miifioa 
far the baiUbiff of the pahce, and Vftnborgh mm the avchitect; 
the Bdghttft ana Dutch citiee anxiouBl j endeaTOured to gain fiiToar 
at the ej«8 of the aU-jMwedhl geaend, bj pKMntB cm «ke sioet 

Slcndid works of art; it is easy to comome^ therefove, ihmt leaBy 
9t rate objects of art are contained here, to whioh^ as to several 
other collections, Waagcn's book on England^s treasures of art 
served as a yery uwfvl guide. 

Even the lofty entrance hall, with its cohinun and ^siaes, 
produces a powerful effect. Araon^ the jHctores I can only zK>tioe 
» few. The gallery, no doubt, reqmres a longer and more nJb^emttrre 
■lady, in order to appreciate it thoroughly. I fint notioed aonae <^ 
Ae extiaoidinaiy productions of Rubcois and Van Dyck. Sy Ae 
farmer, that masler of soeh varied powess oE production, wlioee 
▼arious and numifold greatness is only to be mDy understood in 
England, is here a baeehanal pieee partieidarly remarkable, a pie iur e 
xepresentii^ the fullest enjoyment of life. The {jainting is ▼^j 
large, the %ures not quite the ^e of life. The principal groop in 
the foreground is a young and handsome woman, moAer of two 
fauns, bending down over the children, who are lying on tiie 
ground, and suckling diem both at once. A brown Silenas looks on 
with pleasure, &uns and satyrs stand around. The very perfection 
of health, and the over-fulness of life and existence, bursts forth 
from the whole conception and colouring of the piece. Another 
picture by Rubens, representing the artist and his wife, is spl^idid. 
The position and dress of the figures put one in mind of the two 
figures descending the flight of stairs in Rubens* *' Garden of Love" 
(in the Dresden gallery). His large Andromeda is also rery fine; 
prc^rly, however, it is nothing but a study of a handsome ntide 
woman. Less important are two pictures of the "Holy Family;'* 
amd yet one of them is remarkable for the mazmer in which the 
children are treated. Besides these there is here once more his 
♦* single portrait," and excellently tieated. Hne most beautiful 
snd most remarkable picture of Van Dyck*s is his portrait of 
Charles I. on horseback; a splendid and exquisitely treated work. 
How nobly treated is the powerful light chesnut horse, with his 
broad chest, and the king with his still, serious, and somewhat 
melancholy expression of countenance. But the eem of the whole 
collection is the Raphael of the Ansidei family, of which Passavant, 
in his work on Raphael, has giyen an engraving, or rath^ an out- 
line. The picture was an altar-piece, painted by Raphael, in IS^f 
for the church of St. Fiorenzo, at Perugia, in consequraice of a 
bequest from the Ansidei family. It represents in the midcBe 
division a Madonna and Child upon a throne, both contempIaiiBg 
asi OTcn book, which the Virgin holds. On the two sides are seea 
St. Nicholas de Bari, also reading, and Jc^n the Baptist. The 
figures are not quite the size of life. The treatment of ike 
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anbject remnAti mt of the ^Deaoent from the Cross" in the 

Borghese gaUeiy^ before I knew that it was onlj painted two years 

before that picture. I wrote down directly in mj tablets ^^ transition 

from, PcsTigixio to an independent style," and even if I were to use 

more words^ I could hardly now express my opinion of the picture 

better. The school and the shell of the master are here nearly got 

nd of^ andL thrown off, and Raphael's own large clear eyes are seen. 

How nobly serious are the mc^er and child, who both appear to 

^dscover in. the little book wonderhil and curious secrets ! — How 

powerful and clear are the figures of the Bishop and of St. John, 

and how pure and well conceived the whole tone of the picture, the 

bine fi^s:^, ilie serious s^le of building, and the landscape beyond ! — 

This picture and the cartoons in Hampton Court, should make 

Bn^land a shrine of pilgrimage to painters. 

After this painting I mention no more of those exposed to view 

in the public rooms. We were next conducted through the other 

rooms of the castle, but found almost every part in disorder, and in 

process o£ reparation. The library is large and handsome, but here, 

too, every thing was in confufiton. The books appeared to have been 

little used. In an ante-room were a number of small paintings in oil, 

Teniers' miniature copies of paintings in the Vienna gallery; a most 

comical idea, only to be accounted for by the price given by an 

IBngiishman. Then came a large closed room, containing a number 

of large pictures, ascribed to Titian. They are said to represent 

We passages between Mars and Venus, and are not considered very 

decent; but they are painted without any inspiration, and are not 

well enough drawn for Titian. 

We finally visited the chapel, which contains the large marble 
tomb of the Duke of Marlborough and his wife. The style is that 
of the time of Louis XIV., the separate portions splendidly executed, 
but the whole exaggerated, and old-fashioned. 

The duke then conducted us through some parts of his palace 
destined for household purposes. One gets a tolerable idea of the 
almost extravagant opulence which is here displayed, when I say, 
that in a large vaulted hall for preserving milk, cream, and but- 
^T, a splendid fountain has been erected, to throw up the clearest 

3)ring water, which falls down along several basins, growing gra- 
^ ually larger, until it comes to a large basin at the bottom, which 
IS so arranged as to have upon its brink vessels and pans for con- 
taining the cream and butter, which thus in the warmest weather 
are kept at the degree of coolness so necessary to these useful kinds 
of food. In any other place, this fountain would be used to oma- 
^eat the entrance avenue, whilst here it merely serves to cool a 
dairy! 

We next partook of luncheon, at which the numerous rare and 
^luaWe sorts of wines caused us to draw the same condusions re» 
<l^tiiig the good state of tl^ ceUars, as we had already arrived at 
^ith respect to the opulence of the &inily from the splendour of the 
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building. We Uien proceeded to take a walk in the park, or rather 
in that part of it which ia endoaed aa private grounds. We wan- 
dered about for auite an hour, up and down hill, round a litde lake, 
and over several bridges, and rejoicing in the prospect of aome 
splendid groups of trees, large shrubs of rhododendrcMi and bmro- 
cerasuM^ and oaks probablv many centuries old. We had aeveial 
very fine views, too, of the other park, particularly that part pre- 
served for game; and at our return a aalute of twenty-one guna 
from cannon of considerable calibre was fired in honour of hxs 
majesty. 

The duke had presented his two sons to the king, and they and 
one of their relations accompanied us in all our wmks through this 
immense park. They were just returned firom the exercises of the 
yeomanry cavabjr, which liad been held in the neighbourhood- 
This very ancient institution in England, is somewhat the same as our 
commuxud guards; all the younger branches of the wealthy families 
serve in it, and are exercised from time to time. They are called 
out and put under arms on occasion of any tumults or disturbances; 
on other occasions the infantry only meets once every two or three 
years, the cavalrjr once every year, and at that time exercises for 
about a week, as if in the field. The sons of the duke served just 
like any one else. 

Towards seven o'clock we drove off to Oxford, situated about ten 
miles off, the entrance to which is more imposing than that of Cam- 
bridge, althouffh the population is rather smaller. Just before 
coming into the Hi^h-street, the attention is attracted to a lofty 
Gothic column, with three statues; this is the monument (re* 
cently erected) to Latimer, Ridley, and Cranraer, who suffered death 
as heretics in the reisn of Queen Mary. The High-street itself is 
adorned with splendid old Gothic colleges, and richly omam^ited 
churches — ^the whole breathes of antiquity ; indeed, one college is men* 
tioned as having been founded at Oxford, by Alfred, in the year 
727. In the eleventh century, Canute, King of the Danes, resided 
here; and in the twelfth century, Richard Coeur de Lion was boitt 
here, during his father Henry II.'s, residence in this city. 



XL. 



Oxford, June 27th — Evening. 
His majesty havinff preferred to take up his quarters in an hotel,* 
the vice-chancellor of the university, Dr. Wynter, appeared thiff 
morning early in the reception room, to offer himself as our guide 
to the remarkable objects in Oxford. The doctor was preceded: 
by four beadles, two with silver maces, and two with golden ones;^ 
they all wore the black gown, and Dr. Wjmter wore the square capj 
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-wluch i^e had also seen at Cambridge. We began our progress at 
nine o'clock, and continued it till near two. 

O^ord contains twenty colleges, in which the arrangements are 
BiTnilar to those of Cambridge, but which were, ^eneralty speaking, 
founded at an earlier period. University College is general^ 
considered the oldest, and is reputed to have been founded by 
Al&ed; according to the more probable account, however, it wa» 
founded in 1249. Merton College, founded by the Chancellor Wil- 
liam de Merton, about the year 1200, was the first which collected 
its students into one building. We visited this college, and most 
of the others. Several of these buildings are of the fourteenth^ 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, and are of substantial old Gothie 
architecture, and look really very pretty, with their ivy-wreathed 
pointed columns, buttresses, and arches; thus, for instance, the 
garden side of Exeter College, thus St. Peter's College, with ita 
Deaotiful tower, close to the bridge over the Isis — ^thus, too, the 
beautiful tower of Magdalen College, the principal spire of which, 
surrounded by smaller spires, gave me quite the idea of a beautiful 
calcareous formation. Some of the colleges are newer, particularly 
Christ Church, which has been partly completed verjr recently, and 
in which about two himdred students, principally of the best fami- 
lies, Uve. In this college there is a sort of picture galleiy; generally 
speaking, however, mere rubbish; there is only one head, ascribedf, 
and no doubt correctly, to Montegna, which I should wish to save, 
if a deluge were to come upon the collection, as it would deserve. 
I must, at the same time, remark, that these colleges are not all de^ 
"vot^d merely to purposes of education; All Souls, for example, is a 
rich foundation for forty noblemen, who, without beinff bound to 
any particular studies, enjoy the right of chambers and commons, 
even without the necessity of residence. The Hon. C. A. Murray, 
niaster of her Majesty's household, whom we used to see every day 
at Windsor, and at Buckingham Palace, was a fellow of this college. 
These colleges are generaUy very pleasant to live in, have large 
gardens, and, generally speaking, a large common hall, built in the 
old Anglo-Gothic style, with a handsome wooden roof, and adorned 
round the walls with paintings and coats of arms. The young 
people and the fellows dme here together, and the whole manner of 
life surrounded by such still and romantic buildings of ancient date, 
in a place kept free from the noise and bustle of English industry 
and traffic, must have a ^eat effect in preserving a serious and 
Ijeuetrating mind in this intelligent England, which here is con- 
tinually renewed and restored. 

During our progress we came to the botanical garden where Dr. 
Daubeny is professor. The garden cannot boast of any great splen- 
dour, but it appears to contain much that is interesting. One of the 
most remarkable plants in England, the little, insignificant-looking 
Sibthorpia Europcea^ is herp, and sufficiently compensated me for my 
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Vint; aad as I akdH li«rdly erar lock for it hi its 
growth (the bogs of Irelaad), I Ux^ a fitlle btandi of it ' 
Bjpoeket-booE 

We also visited the Ataimm amaimmemn^ tke wliole asmigcmeiits 
6[ which brought back the times of Vesal to my niiid. Abcyre the 
proCessor^s tame hung a human skdeton, and a figoie showing the 
muscular confonnation ot the human subject, so that ther couid be 
let down and drawn up again bj cords: the latter was that aort of 
preparation which Albm was celebrated for, and is eacib, as to 
cause a feeling of disgust in an uninitiated spectator. AH Totmd 
the theatre, behind the amphitheatrical seats of the audioEice, were 
skulls and anatomical preparations, every thing quite in the antique 
style. Professor Kidd, a good-natured old gentleman, quite corres* 
ponded with these ancient treasures. He may, probably, fbmteriy, 
nave had some talents, or at least some liking for personal activity 
and inquiry; at a later period, without any excitement from -with- 
out, in aunivernty devoted almost entirely to philolog]r and theo- 
logy (which is, indfeed, no tt ni ve rs kas) and without snffici^it inward 
power and excitement, the stagnation of all philosophical study of 
aatural history socoi put a stop to his activity. As I intended to 
pay him a second visit, we did not remain long, but passed on to 
the cathedral, the earliest part of which is of the eleventh century. 
Its interior produces a grand and solemn efl^t. Heavy Norznoa 
columns support a vaulted roof, partly built in the semi-circular 
jirched style, a mysterious twilight breaks upon the statues of armed 
knights, stretched upon the monuments in the smaller chapels; 
only the roof and the more minute ornaments of the willows are 
of a later period, having been added by Cardinal Wolse^. 

From thence we went to the celebrated Bodlaan Library, the 
hearth and focus of all Oxford learning. The number of ihe bound 
books is said to be 200,000 volumes, but the principal riches of 
the library are its codices, and a whole room foil of Lybian, Persiair, 
and Sanscrit MSS. Some of the most remarkable of these were 
shown tQ me. Among them is a MS. erf the four Grospels of the 
sixth centory— Greek and Latin — ^but, what is very curious, only 
one word in each language is written in each line; also the Co&r 
Lcrdiensis, and scone beautifully illuminated Psalters of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, some curious specimens of early printmg, 
&c, The number of MSS. is said to be 30,000. Li the same 
building, there is a small collection of antiques, and the celebrated 
Arundel collection of inscriptions. Not far from this building is the 
Radcliff Library, a foundation of about a hundred years old, named 
after Dr. RadcEff, who left 40,000/. for the erection of this building, 
|ffe8«ited his library to it, and left fonds for its successive increase 
and for a salary to the librarian. There appear to be several of the 
latest works on the natural sciences here. The building is a toiera- 
Ue imitation of the Pantheon, and the museum is merely a donie 
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suppciarfed mi eAmtxiSi It coigns a nunber of casts o£ oelebxated 

antaiqjues^ tli« Laocoon, tlie ApoUoy See. We ascended to the vo^ 

€>£ t;l3« domev uai enjiyjred a splendid view of Oxford in the gloriotia 

sixziBHine. ImmeimtAy opposite j» the pretty eld Gothic college, 

"vrit^K the extraofdinarj name^-^BraxeiwioeeColi^; not much further 

cxSl, Magdalen College, with its beautiful Gothic tower: some rerj 

f»roMy and interesting pictares mi^ht have been taken bom this spot. 

X jBftust not for^t to nodce the very beantifal church of New 

College. This eouege, ahhoi^h called New College, is one of the 

oljdLest, having been founded by William de Wj^ham, Bidiop of 

^W^iochester and Lord Chancellor of England, in the reign of 

EdL^ward III., in 13"78. It is one of the richest of the colleges, a»d 

tk^er cbuich is conmdered the one in Oxford most splendidly adorned. 

Thie king was received here with the full tones of the organ, and 

tfaie entrance into the re-echoing vaults, softly lighted up by the 

painted windows, was very solemn. The iM^hr adorned golden 

cxook of the bishop's crozier is still shown. We ccwicluded our 

progress at the above-mentioned pcanted column, in honour of the 

tfairee victims of their faith, and at the same time looked at a building 

ziow in course of erection, intended for modem languages, painting 

and sculpture, founded under the munificent bequest of the late 

Sir Robert Tayk>r, aided by a further bequest firom Dr. Ran dolp h. 

We then returned to St. John's College^ of which Dr. Wynter 
is master; and after having partaken of hmcheon, his majesty, with 
the two other gentlem^i of his suite, drove out into tike country to 
visit a seat of the Duke of Buckingham, whilst I remained in 
Oxford^ intending to devote my afternoon to seeing some other 
scientific institutions. 

Professor Kidd first took me to a museum of natural history 
(and in some sort of antiquities also^, which is considered as the 
oldest of the kind in England, and is called the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum, from its founder, Ashmole. What most interested me there, 
was the remains of that extraordinary bird, the Dodo {Didus 
inephui) which seems to have disappeared ftom the earth within 
two hundred years. The complete stuffed specimen was in pos- 
session of the celebrated traveller and natural historian, Tradescant 
(probably a Dutchman by Inrth), who Hved in Lambeth, and this 
g>ecimen with other natural curiosities, came to Ashmole at his 
death; and the Dodo, along with the rest of Ashmole*s collection, 
was brought to Oxford in 1689. Here it was to be seen in the 
museum till 1752, when it fell to pieces, and only the head and 
the two feet could be preserved. One of the feet is now in the 
British Museum. An old rq)resentation of the bird of the size (rf 
life (which has been copied very frequently in works on natural 
history) was presented to Dr. Kidfd by a Dr. Darby, and he sent it 
here. A plaster cast of the head has been made, which was |»:e- 
sented to me; the foot here retained is the left, and I pointed out to 
Dr. Eidd a xemaikabfe formation in the bony nerves ^ themusdes, 
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by which the cIawb were bent* It is not imponble that the 
ffigantic bird of New Holknd, the bones of which have be^ 
described by Owen, might still have lived in historical times, and 
have been a contemporaiy of the Dodo. It is singular at the same 
time, that no collector has been able to find any other remains of the 
Dodo in the Mauritius. 

Besides this* however, the treasures of natural histoiy contained 
in this collection, betray a certain ancient and old world character. 
One breathes here the atmosphere of the innocent limes of Linnasu?, 
in which the whole animal Kingdom was so easily comprehended 
at a glance, in which it was not necessary for a man to devote his 
whole life to obtain a knowledge of merely a part of the Ichneu- 
mons and beetles which at present exist on the earth, in which, 
instead of the thousands of Entozoa, only five or six existed, and in 
which Ehrenberff's world of Inftuaria was entirely hidden fix)m 
view. There is, however, certainly enough here for a beginner, and 
several interesting skeletons and skulls. Among the other curiosi- 
ties, the British antiquities particularly attracted my attention. 
The most remarkable among these appeared to me to be a little mosaic 
representing Alfred's patron saint, a rock crystal set in gold, per- 
haps to be worn as an amulet. The workmanship is very old, and 
the inscription is said to mean, '* King Alfred caused me to be 
made." As a Northern ornament lOC^ years old, it is certainly 
very important. Besides this there are several Roman antiquities, 
dug up m various places, and among the curiosities of art, an enor- 
mous magnet, set in iron, under a glass case made expressly for 
it It supports a weight of 160 pounds, and its supporting power 
has been mcreased by twenty-five pounds since it nas been here. 
Amon^ all the phenomena of elementary motion, this slow and 
silent increase in the attractive power of the magnet, has always 
appeared to me one of the most wonderful. 

From this museum we returned to the anatomical collection, 
examined Dr. Eidd's long unused microscope ; I showed him 
some of ^ the latest improvements, and roused in the old professor 
the spirit of inquiry and of discovery. He was much delighted 
at my communications, complained bitterly that so little interest 
for these subjects was exhibited in Oxford, and gave hopes of re- 
newed activity. These emotions were to me affecting, and made 
me wish to see something of the old gentleman in his own family. 
I accompanied him, therefore, to his house, where, after having 
been so rapidly hurried from place to place, I found myself all at 
once in the midst of the quiet life of a family, small, and living 
upon a small income. His wife and three younger daughters were 
occupied with work, and received me with great politeness. A 
Mr. W ilson (a relation of the English painter, Wilson), husband 

* The bony nerves are divided into several parts, connected together by joints;. 
This is an arrangement which I have never found elsewhere in these bones. 
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^o. a fourth daughter, the eldest, entered while I was there, and 
slxowed me an album with some drawings by his wife. The young 
la^y had in earlier life found great pleasure in drawing, and there 
^i^ere in her album many fantastical compositions, somewhat in 
f laxman's style : the strict rules of drawing were wanting. 

I had frequently occasion to-day, during our walks through 
-the town, to make the observation, that the people of Oxford, ex- 
ternally, are very far firom handsome; perhaps they are in mind so 
23auch the handsomer. 

We separated at last, and I returned to our hotel, after having 
'bought some views of the town. I soon, however, quitted it again, 
in order to take a solitary walk, according to my custom, in the 
twilight, between eight and nine o'clock. Now, indeed, in the 
reddish evening light, illuminated, too, by the first quarter of the 
znoon, these antique buildings were perfectly beautiful. How pic- 
turesque were the gray tinge of these old ornaments, the stains of 
time on the old towers, the green of the ivy. I remained long 
standing on the stone bridge over the Ids, by St. Peter's Collie; 
then by the Magdalen College, with its beautiful tower. Every 
thing was so stilE Light clouds partly veiled the ruddy west !•— 
Beautiful pictures everywhere I 
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Salisbury, June 29th— Evening. 
I CONCLUDED yesterday with a solitary walk in Oxford, and I 
commenced the morning of to-day in a similar manner. In the most 

3tlendid morning sunshine, I crossed the meadows and wandered 
ong the bank of the Isis, through the poet's walk, with its lofty 
alley of limes, and then again between the college buildings back to 
Kadcliff Library, of which Dr. Kidd is the librarian. He surprised 
me by showing me my large works, especially the copper-plates, laid 
together, in order to prove that particular attention nad been here 
paid to liiem, and then explained and pointed out to me more par- 
ticularly the arrangements of this library, especially intended as a 
collection of works m the departments of physics, natural history, and 
medicine. It is rich in books, and has means enough of increasing 
its stores. I could not but wish, that a great portion of it were 
transfeiTcd to Dresden, because it is here very little used. I also 
looked dirough the last part of Audubon's sglendid work, which con- 
tains such beautiful drawings of the aquatic birds of America, ex- 
amined some admirable sketches of humming-birds, by Viellot, and 
recommended some recent German works for purchase. 

We left Oxford at ten o'clock. The day was warm, the road in- 
different ; it led again into a chalk district like that around Dover. 
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We ftftormvit paand orer cBigM iye JBiinoto a£ waale down, tiU in 
llw neuUxmrbood of M>rlbniTiwgli ipb drove Airnigh a nfld pok, 
ealled Uaburjr Fonst, whkk ooDiens sone eplendid tsees, eepoasSj 
ofoelM,beeoh,aitdwhkeAoni. I>«mgourdnye»I p u HjeiyMd AeI«8fc- 
mentioned deeonptioii of tane, often eomxfiettiy uvc r g ar uwii fay die 
konejeiaokle in fuU blow, wkich inpaiiB ite fisgranoe to, and winds 
tluou£^ so rtmaj lied^es and buhn in Rngfand. Iji a part of the 
fixrett boidezing on toe domUf I wm surpriaed to see the ground 
in all directions burrowed by rabbits, and these pietty Iitde my sni- 
mals peeping out from among the faudbes aad ruaning along the waj- 
nde in mnltitndes. It mggoiled to me ihe descxzptaons of the an- 
CMnts, whidi I had read, of the vast nnmben of rabbits in Spain, 
and reminded aie of the beautiful sehef bust of ^* HiflfMDiia/* in the 
Louvre, to "vrincha pair of rabbits is given as attributes. 

The country became more a series a£ low flat hills, and finally we 
drove across the pathieBS downs, on which the postilians were left 
wholly to their own knowledge and discretion, and a pecson might 
sooner have believed diat he was driving over lit^desext vtejfes of 
Northern Asia than in the centre of England — ^the moat civilised 
country in the world. 

What did these desert downs prognosdcale to tis ? Tlwy ppepaica 
us for contemplating, without distraction of mind, that most singular 
and mysterious of all the antiquities of England ; they prepared us 
for examining Stonehenge, long known from numerous descriptions 
and yet never seen, so often and variously described, and never yet 
explained, never carefully preserved, and yet, even now, for the 
most part, imdestroyed. 

The sun was abeady &r advanced in his course, not a single tree 
obtruded upon the view, not a village or hamlet was visiUe upon 
ibe waste downs, here and there a few fields, but scarcely anything 
was visible bat the wide interminable downs covered wilb short 
grass, furnishing a scanly pasture for a few wandering dieep. From 
afar, we began to percdive a dark mass, somewhat resembling ruined 
wallsy on the surfaoe cf£ the fiat extensive hills, and as we af^roac^^ 
we became able to distin^ish the gray upright stones, which consti- 
tttte that singular ^imitive circle so rich m traditions, and called 
Stonehenge. 

We alighled, and proceeded towards these sii^br graye^^stoiies 
of a long bygone raoe of men. It would have been impossible to have 
arrived at tins extraoidinary monumesit in a more favourable moment 
In the calm solitude of the declining evening, enlivened by the 
song of the soaring lark alone, in this desert place, and in the 
midst of this compfete r^Kise, these large masses of stone, placed in 
a circle, and resembling strong and short Egyptian columns, appeared 
to me like the hieroglyphics of the history of Englaand, and this vie^r 
of them produced a singular effect upon my mind. I had i^beady pre- 
viously^ seen many similar circles of stones and monumental renunns 
in the idand of Kugen, also upon desert heaths and by the jesound- 
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ing sea, Init such enigmatical monumenti of pruaitiYe i^es I liaTO 
never dsewhere fieen. 

Having realised the idea of the place in general, I next en- 
deavoured to obtain a clearer notion of it by considering it in detaiL 
It is obvious that the whole is to be regarded as a circular saored 
place of about 300 feet in circumfei'eiice. It consists of a double 
row of upright pillars, which are connected at the tops by large 
stones laid across, and extending from pillar to pillar. The ^>ac6 
between the exterior and interior circles is about eight feet wide; 
the pillais are from seven to eight ells Icm^, and stand &om 
six to seven ells from each other. The material of the stones is 
quarter and is so hard, that I found great difficulty in chipping off a 
few pieces, even with a hammer. Of the outer circle seventeen 
pillars are still standing, and seven fallen; of the inner, eleven are 
standing, and eight iaUen; and in many the cross stone still rests 
upon tbe two uprights. On examining the work, and considering 
the extraordinary naidness of the stone, it is impossible to avoid 
being struck with wonder at the execution of the tenons on the 
upper end of the upright stones and the mortises in the transverse 
btoclsB, which are almost half an ell deep. When in addition to 
this it is remembered, that upright stones of this description, or 
erratic blocks of the same character do not at all occur, and that, 
therefore, these heavy masses were probably dragged to these places — 
the manner of effecting this, however, being quite as mysterious as the 
successful working of the stone, the mystery of the place is increased 
to the highest degree. In Rii^en and Scandinavia may be seen in 
all directions granite blocks lymg in confusion ; some of these may 
have been collected and rolled together in early ages, and set up as 
Itimic stones, or laid one upon another, as tombs of the primitive 
heroes, and this ea^Jains the possibility of the origin <^ such anci^ii 
rude monuments. But the manner m which this Stonehenge has 
had its orimn, by what race of the ancient Cymiij or Britons these 
immense efforts have been made, and by whom tins great circuhur 
temple, or saicved field, was consecrated, how the stones were brought 
to their present situation, worked and placed one upon another, aire 
questions which have hitherto ehided the most lab(^ous investi^a* 
tion and research^ and the people, th^efore, have made them the 
foundation of multitudes of fabulous traditions, assignix^ their 
origin and erection to black dwarfs, and other similar absurdities, 
f had just sufficient time to take a hasty sketch of these ruins, 
and whilst so engaged, I could not avoid thinking of my departed 
firiend Friedrich, the landscape painter, who, with his deep poetical 
mind, would not have failed to make an admirable but somewhat 
gloomy picture out of this mass of solitary stones, placed in the 
midst of the bare downs by which they are surrounded. Several 
monumental mounds, near the pillars, are still to be seen. Skele* 
tons, urns, and weapons of the earliest structure, have been found 
iriUun them. About a hundred yards distant from the circle, 
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there still standi a angle rade oolnmn, indicadre mther of a place 
of sepulture, or beinf itself a Runic stone; neither this stonef 
however, nor any of Uie others, bear the slightest trace of Runic 
characters. 

The quiet, mysteriousness, desolation, and, at the same time, the 
picturesque appearance of the pkce, produced a most powerful 
influence upon us all, and especially upon his majesty, who sue* 
oeeded in making an admirably conceived and extremely well 
drawn outline of Uie whole; we took our departure with heffltation 
and regret, and after having entered the carriages, cast many a 
lingering look behind, till at last Stonehenge disappeared from our 
sight — just as history itself has long and irrecoverably lost from its 
territory the account of the origin and early importance of this 
wonderful circle of stone pillars. 

The nearest town, about two English miles off, is Amesbury, 
and from thence one post to Salisbury. The district continues to 
be interspersed with low hills; the twilight was just departing, and 
in the cast, the red moon was rising from a violet twilight opposite 
to that derived from the setting sun. We arrived at nine o'clock, 
having had pointed out to us, by the way, a few huts, on a low hill, 
which are called Old Sarum; and, which, up till 1831, had the 
right of returning two members to parliament. 

Salisbury, the capital of Wiltshire, lies in a country, conasting of 
low hills, and almost destitute of trees; the sharp stone tower of the 
cathedral has a verylofly elevation, and the small houses of a poor 
little town, of from 10,000 to 11,000 inhabitants, cluster around 
the church. 

As the moon shone so beautifully clear through the windows, 
after our late dinner, it occurred to us, that the cathedral would 
afibrd a charming view on such a night— and the king immediately 
resolved to pay a visit to the church before midnight. To night, 
for the first time, the moon in England appeared to me to shed her 
usual poetical beams upon the ^urth. 1 had seen the former full 
moon m the Isle of Wight, and she was wholly without brilliancy 
and effect, and both before and after we had sought for moonlight 
in vain. The effect on this occasion was the more splendid. The 
night was glorious, and as we approached the cathedral, in the 
warm, peaceful, and clear air, the impression made was mighty. 
This large and beautiful structure stands alone, surroimded by grass 
|>lots and lofty limes; it is in the shape of a cross, with several addi- 
tional buildings; from its centre springs up the lofly and slender 
spire, altogether made of stone. The whole, gives one the idea of 
old German Gothic, and belongs to the thirteenth century. It may 
well be supposed, that the various effects of light must necessarily 
be very considerable; the cathedral, especially when viewed from 
the shady side, from which the large gloomy mass contrasted 
strangely with the clear sky and the interior of the church, seen 
through the lofly windows, appeared full of moonlight — ^at one 
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placej the moon herself was seen through the windows of the oppo- 
site side. The side of the cathedral, lighted by the moon, was 
also very beautiful, and our late evening's walk was most richly 
reiwrarded. 
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Salisbury, June 20th — Nood. 
The moonKght walk of yesterday evening was followed by an 
eaxly sunlight walk this morning. The impression made by the 
clitirch, which forms a double-armed cross, was splendid also by day, 
in the very clear morning. In particular parts there is a certain 
heaviness, which even occasionally borders on ucliness; but the 
e£fect of ihe whole still remains, as that of a beautiful work, founded 
on' one grand design, and consistently carried out. On this occasion 
the doors were opened, and we entered the long and very lofty 
arched aisles of a genuine German-Gothic dome. 

The erection of the church was commenced about the year 1220, 
and completed between 1250 and 1260. The lofty stone spire was 
added 200 years later, and the four high pillars at the great cross 
arms of the church, which support its weight, have visibly de- 
viated somewhat from the perpendicular. The cathedral contains 
some curious monuments; of which the most remarkable is that of 
the first Earl of Ssdisbury, which dates in the thirteenth century. 
The recumbent figure is carved in stone, clothed in chain armour, 
and holding a long tapering shield. My attention was next attracted 
by one which is completely modem — tnat of Lord Mahnesbury, by 
Chantrey. The conception is both original and simple, two things 
which, m modern works of art, very rarely occur. The artist has 
represented his subject, as one may conceive him to have appeared 
during the closing period of his me. He is represented as lying 
upon a couch, with a close-fitting night-gown, and the lower part 
ol the body covered with a quilted counterpane, which has fumiimed 
the artist with an admirable opportunity for displaying his skill in 
the arrangements of the folds of drapery. The head is sunk 
towards the breast, in a thinking attitude. He had been reading; 
but the arm with the book is laid down, and the spectator can 
easily imagine, that the half-reposing, half-sufiering figure is quietly 
reflecting upon what he has just read. The image of a noble> 
intelligent man, who, in the midst of bodily sufferings, still continues 
to apply himself to the higher objects of mental development, 
is here so admirably delineated, that I must pronounce this work, 
which is also beautifully treated in marble, in a statuary point of 
view, one of the most peculiar and remarkable of modem times. 

o 
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Adjoining the church there toe very perfect cloisten, with highly- 
adorned Gothic roofs, open window arches, and free omamentel 
atone mullions. Had we been able to have visited the cloisters yes* 
tcrday evening, in the moonlight, the effect must have been in the 
highest degree splendid. Connected with the cloisters, there is a 
chapter-house — a lofty empty hall — also of Gothic architecture — 
and remarkable construction. This hall is octagonal, ¥rith beautiful 
high windows, and its vaulted roof is supported in the centre by a 
single slender pillar. Unhappily, this piuar also has been forced 
from its perpendicular, and tne whole is, in many respects, in a 
state of decay. Some works were bein^ earned on in this building. 
The church, unfortunately, lies very low, so that when the sm^ 
hill-streams, by which the town is watered, overflow, the water often 
reaches and enters the church itself. Every thing, therefore, has a 
moist appearance, the walls are spotted with green, and the floois 
have suffered severely. The whole church, with its accessory build- 
ingSy well deserves to be made the subject of a detailed series of 
architectural engravings. Such a work would ftunish many \ery 
interesting subjects to men of sdence in the character of the single 
ornaments, and relations of the arches, the patterns of the windows, 
doors, &c. &c. The gable over the main entrance is particularly 
richly adorned, and presents a most picturesque appearance. The 
construction of the lofty stone tower is also peculiarly remarkable. 
It is regarded as the highest spire in England, being about 400 feet 
above me sur&oe of the ground. 

I afterwards took a solitary walk, in the fine summer weather, 
beyond the limits of the town, to the heights which lie above, and 
irom them, the cathedral first appeared in all its grandeur. It rose 
iree from the surrounding groups of lime-trees, fiir above all the 
small houses, and its lofty stone spire sprung up sloft fix>m its centre, 
like a slender lily. 

Weymooth, same day — Evening. 
When I returned towards noon, from my walk in Salisbury, I 
foimd that his majesty had determined on making an excursion 
to Milton House,^ a seat belon^ng to the Countess of Pembroke, 
and only a few nules distant. Here we again met with one of those 
rich and charming residences with which the whole island of Great 
Britain is filled. On entering the house, the visitor first passes 
into a loftv stone hall, richly adorned with suits of armour and 
statues. Among the armour is the rich suit of the first Earl of 
Pembroke; and just opposite, one not less rich, which had been 
worn by a French knight whom he conquered. The hall contains 
a number of other pieces of armour and weapons, grouped as 
trophies, as well as some fine specimens of sculptures. I was par- 
ticularly struck with a youthfiil Bacchus, which, in as far as it is 
antique, must be called enchanting; opposite to it stands a figure 
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with a cornucopia, wMch is deserving of high commendation. 
This is foUoired hy a gallery of antiques, which runs round the 
whole court; it contains mtUla sed non multum. Occasionally 
something ^ood, but only exceptionally. The various apartments 
of the house are also filled with pictures; but those of great value 
are fewer in number than in many other residences of a similar 
kind. There is among the rest a very remarkable piece, which 
dates from the fourteenth century, and which was long regarded 
in England as the first oil-painting, bein^ executed before the time 
of Johann van Eyck; it is, however, certamly executed in distemper. 
It represents on one side, on a gold ground, Richard 11., when 
young, before a bishop; and on the other, angels in white gar- 
ments, and with large blue swallow wings; the figures of the 
whole are small. The execution is very neat, but too obviously pains- 
taking, and v^ithout any particular beauty. There is also an en- 
tombment, the style of which strongly recalls that of Hemling (or 
Memling); but it is certainly not by Albert Diirer. A piece by 
Kubens, representing four naked children playing together, is very 
splendid; the colounn^ is beautiful, and the nesh fulTof Ufe. The 
collection contains, beades, several pictures by Van Dyck. There 
is one especially deserving of notice, above twelve feet lonff , and 
nine broad, representing the whole family of an Earl of Pembroke, 
in which some splendid heads are portrayed. The picture stands ia 
great need of being restored. 

Whilst we were engaged in examining the pictures, some of the 
fEonily of the countess who were in the house, were informed of the 
arrival of the illustrious visiter. The Hon. Mr. Herbert and his 
sister, a beautiftil woman, of a genuine noble English figure, imme- 
diately came, in order in person to show the park at least to his 
majesty. The grounds adjoining the house are distinguished by 
the complete Italian style of meir arrangement and vegetation. 
Beautiful pines, evergreen oaks, limes and cedars, form splendid 
grouns, and admirabfy correspond with several of the buildings, 
whicn are executed in the true ItaUan garden style. A threatening 
storm soon hastened our return — it, however, speedily cleared off, 
aad at three o'clock we left Sahsbury in order to direct our course 
toore and more towards the south coasts of England. Our road for 
some distance led through a barren district — extensive downs stretched 
along the wayside — and we first entered a pleasant, green, well- 
watered valley on our approach to Dorchester. At a later part 
of our journey we again came to high tracts of country without 
trees, and suddenly the sea lay spread out before us — under a 
cloudy evening sky; — hajs penetrated into the land, and promon- 
tories, especiaUy that of the Isle of Portland, where the beautifiil 
Portland stone is quarried, stood boldly out into the sea; in short, 
the country all at once assumed a grana and imposing character. 
We drove farther and farther down towards the coast, and at 

02 
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length reached the small sea-bathing town of Weymoath, which 
consists of a long line of small, pretty dwelling-houses stretching 
along the shore. The harbour was spread out before us in the calm 
evenmg, almost as smooth as a mirror; lucidly the hotel was situ- 
ated close upon the sea, and my room opened upon the peaoelully 
slumbering waters. As the evening darkened, I stood at the 
window and listened to the slow and weak roll of the waves upon 
the beach — and the slender crescent moon in xmexpected beauty 
appeared above the azure clouds, and her light playea far and wide 
upon the dark men waters. How often had I longed to behold 
this beautiful si^ht, and now it was full before my eyes; and thus 
it is in life — its highest charms oflen come upon us wholly unsought 
and unexpected. 
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Ezmouth, July Ist — EyeniDg. 

In the morning early in Weymouth, the sea still lay before my 
window of a splendid mingled pearly grey and chrysopras green — on 
the left the chalk cliffs stretched away to the extremity of the bay 
—and on m^ right lajr the small town scattered alon^ the shore, 
terminating just opposite, with a watch-house on a height. Several 
small vessels were Ijing at anchor in the o£Sng, and the bathing- 
machines were standing along the shore ready for the bathers. The 
sky was somewhat overcast— the sun, however, at last forced his 
way through, and shone briffhtly. The whole scene gave the foil 
impression of a beautiful calm sea-piece. I took advantage of the 
early morning hours, to realise the impression of this charming 
scene by a colour drawing. I had not enjoyed an opportunity of 
visiting a scene of this description since the time in which I had 
been on the Bay of Naples. My attempt was successful, and the 
effect on the whole good. After finishing my sketch, I went 
down to the strand, in order to breathe and enjov the fresh sea 
breeze. There is a peculiar pleasure in breathing the fresh sea air. 
That of the Alps is also glorious, but I cannot give even it a pre- 
ference beyond that of the sea coast. Let every one rejoice who 
has often breathed them both. 

I stood lon§ contemplating those clear waters, and watching those 
regular pulsations with whi(m the gentle rippling waves constantly 
advanced on the small pebbles of the beach. Madiines with bathers 
were being constantly drawn into the water, and I would have had 
the greatest desire to have plunged into the pure element before 
me, but we took our departure as early as eight o'clock, in order 
to visit several of the small sea-bathing tovms along the southern 
coast. 
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TVe pursued our way under a warm sun for many hours, among 
barren hills, formerly the mere sand-hills of the coast. Afterwards 
we a|ram came in siffht of the splendid horizon of the blue sea — 
the mils of Devonshire rose up to our view, and we at length 
reached Liyme-Kegis, situated on the coast between lofty masses of 
rocks, and especially remarkable as being the scene where so many 
fossils exist, and particularly the beds which contain those singular fossil 
sea-lizards, to Wnich the name of Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri have 
been given. The road first descends rapidly towards the shore, 
and then ascends a steep hill into the Uttle town. We had alighted 
from the carriage, and were proceeding along on foot, when we fell 
in with a sliop in which the ]:nost remarkable petrifactions and 
fossil remains — the head of an Ichthyosaurus — beautiful ammonites, 
&c., were exhibited in the window. We entered and found the small 
shop and adjoining chamber completely filled with the fossil pro- 
ductions of the coast. It is a piece of great good fortune for the 
collectors, when the heavy winter rains loosen and bring down large 
masses of the prdecting coast. When such a fall takes place, the 
most splendid and rarest fossils are brought to light, and made 
accessible almost without labour on their part. In the course of 
the past winter there had been no very favourable shps, and the stock 
of fossils on hand was, therefore, smaller than usual ; still I found in the 
shop a large slab of blackish clay, in which a perfect Ichthyosaurus 
of at least six feet, was imbedded. This specimen would have 
been a great acquisition for many of the cabinets of natural history 
on the Continent, and I consider the price demanded, 15/. sterling, 
as very moderate. I was anxious, at all events, to write down the 
address, and the woman who kept the shop — for it was a woman 
'who had devoted herself to this scientific pursuit — with a firm hand, 
wrote her name, " Mary Annins," in my pocket-book, and added, 
as she returned the book into my hands, " I am well known 
throughout the whole of Europe." 

From the hill above, the view over the town beneath, in the dear 
sun liffht, and its gardens, with their high laurel hedges, towards 
the splendid azure sea, which, in the distance, commingled with the 
dear sky, without any distinct outline, and of the lofty reddish- 
black coast walls, was enchanting, and presented to the eye a picture 
completely southern in its character. The sea was beating below 
on the dark-coloured beach, partly covered with sea-weed, and the 
stratification of the coast further above exhibited alternations of the 
yellowish nagelflue and black clay, with occasional layers of chalk; 
the strata of the bold coast, in this part of England, produce very 
picturesque effects. 

There were, besides, some very pretty dwelUngs by the way side, 
^Bie of which particularly attracted our attention, in consequence of 
the handsome gardens by which it was surrounded, and the^ neat 
house. The owner, who was an officer of the Coast-guard, stationed 
here for the prevention of smuggling, invited us, in the most friendly 
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manner, to enter, and conducted ns to a most dumning* op^i lodge, 
situated on the declivity of the hill, towards the sea, Scorn which 01^ 
of the most delightful views was opened to us, over this world of 
wonders, which it is possible to conceive. It was, however, impos- 
sible to remain long. In another shop, in Lyme Regis, we had met 
with some drawings of a great land-slip, which had taken place, onlv 
a few miles distant from the town, and not fiur fix>m the public road. 
The appearances were very eztraordinaiy, and the whole was well 
worth a slight deviation from our way. The king, therefore, re- 
solved to visit this land-slip, and, by means of a cross road, we soon 
reached a farm house, where we left the carriages, and proceeded 
on foot towards the object of our visit. The slip took place in 
December, 1839. The coast, at this part, chiefly consists of chalk, 
mixed with an immense (][uantity of flmt, often of marl and conglo- 
merate of limestone, a species of nagelflue. The landslip ^was aomlar 
to, and arose from, the same causes as that which occurred at 6<Jdau, 
near the Righi, and which I had seen some years before. Here, 
however, the slip had a more extraordinary appearance; the coast 
reached an elevation of ftom 500 to 600 feet close to the sea, and firom 
200 to 300 yards of the surface of the land had been precipitated to the 
shore. As I stood, the steep, almost perpendicular precipice towards 
the sea, was before me; to the right lay the extensive separated 
mass of ground, divided into several deep trenches and ravines, with 
wedged shaped elevations between. Trees and hedges had been 
earned down with the soil in which they grew, and continued in 
the abyss into which they had been precipitated; new shrubs, also, 
had taken root beneath, and the sea beat against the lowest extremity 
of the fragments; in short, the view might properly be called magni- 
ficent and peculiar. The relation of a horrible event, which nad 
occurred two years before, contributed to strengthen the impression, 
which the view of the place naturally made upon the mind. A young 
man from Hamburg, as I was told, had made an excursion to the 
place on horseback, accompanied by other foreigners and tourists, 
in order to see the remarkable phenomenon. It nappened to be at 
the time when Queen Victona and Prince Albert were making 
a trip by sea along the coast, and the steamboat, on board of which 
the queen was, hove in sight at the very moment in which these 
tourists arrived at the farm house where we left the carriages. The 
young man sprung upon his horse, in order to gallop rapidly to the 
hill on the coast, from which the royal yacht was visible. Being 
imperfectly acquainted with the locality, he rode directly forward to 
the edge of the precipice, towards the sea. He came upon the 
brink of the abyss before he was aware; the horse, in order to avoid 
the precipice, started aside: but the unfortunate rider, by the force 
of his vis inertuBy was thrown from his seat, and, probably rendered 
helpless by terror, was plunged headlong into the dreadful abyss. 
When reached he was found dashed almost to pieces, still breathing, 
but in a few minutes life was extinct. 
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Xlsrv^ing gazed for some time from the very summit of the steep 

I>i'eoij>ice upon what may be called this world in ruins (our position 

€2a.lled to my recollection the Konigstuhl of the Stubb^ikammer in 

IS.iJlg«rEi), we descended with some effort and labour under the 

l>Txxxiixig sun alon^ the side of the precipice, and afterwards walked 

leisiMrely over and through the wonderful labyrinth of ruins; it was 

sua sixigular as it was beautiiul. A multitude of the beautiful and 

l&r^ge-leaved blue Iris f<Btida were in full flower among the bushes, 

axLcL every now and again there opened up to our view some beau* 

td£ul vistas towards the glorious blue sea, with its brown and blackish 

elxoTe. We here met with the white-thorn hedge, which had been 

eixdLdienly carried down with the land on which it grew, and above 

xis ^wre saw the portion from which it had been violently separated. 

I-fc continued to grow in its new position, like all those common 

xifitt^ures, to which it is indifferent wliere they live, if they have only 

xxxeans of nutriment. At last, after a laborious ascent, aggravated by 

trlie heat, we reached the summit, and after some very acceptable 

x^£reshment, entered our carriages, and drove to Sidmouth, another 

of those sea-bathing towns on the southern coast, which is much 

■visited. 

Sidmouth, like its neighbouring towns, is celebrated for the mild- 
xiess of its climate. It is much more protected bv the heights behind 
llian Weymouth, and presents magnificent vilws of the sea and 
xocky coasts. The new, red sand-stone formation, forming extremely 
picturesque precipices, commences here, and by its intensive brown- 
xed colour, aflbrdB a very fitvourable contrast with the white sand of 
the shore, and the azure sea. I was very well pleased to find that 
that there was some difficulty in obtaining the requisite number of 
post horses, and availed myself of the delay to ramble along a piece 
of coast, which presented picturesque studies of extraordinary beauty. 
Why cannot I remain in such an enchanting coimtry for some or at 
least for a single day ! I was particularly struck witn one charming 
view ; properly speaking, a picture in a picture. The white sand of 
the shore forms a basin fuU of the clearest and purest sea water; the 
lofty precipice of red and rugged sand-stone, which formed the coast, 
was distinctly and beautifulfy reflected from its surface; in addition 
to this the coast stretched away behind the sand-hills, and the glorious 
blue sea beat upon the shore; nor was there any want of accessory 
materials, for, near the shore, lay a small vessel, laden with coal, 
and a waggon and horses stood alongside the vessel, in the shallow 
water; labourers, covered with coal dust, were busy in conveying the 
coals from the ship into the waggon, which was drawn with great 
effort by the snortmg horses, through the shallow, foaming waves, 
to the shore. A pair of sea eagles took their flight from the rocks 
above me, screammg as they flew; beautiful sea-weeds lay scattered 
about the shore, and peculiar plants, in great variety, himg down 
firom the crevices of the rocks, especially close to the small water 
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vebis, fipcmi which there was a ooDtinaoiisdioppiiig. loonld acarcdj 
reaolve to separate from the beauties around me. 

Horses were, however, at kst obtained, and put to. W^e again 
proceeded up a steep hill, the mat declivity of which was studded 
with a number of pretty litde nabitotions» many of them built in a 
peculiar style, with several gables, and ornamented with Sskg-stafk. 
At the top, the road panes through a deep cutting, and, after a short 
drive, we arrived at this place, which takes its name ttom its situa- 
tion at the place where the river Ex emnties itself into the ^K^ti^**!- 
Exmouth is also very much visited by tnose who widi to eiyo^ the 
benefits of sea air and bathing. In my '^ Road Book of England,"' 
Exmouth is said to be *^ the oldest and best frequented watexii^- 
place in Devon;" and from the height on which our small hot^ is 
situated, it can clearly be perceived that the wide bay, with, its 
numerous and boldly projecting promontories, must be a place 
in which ships can he m penect safety, sheltered firom every 
storm. We went down to the shore, and found it covered with the 
finest sand, in which here and there were specimens of the violet 
Convolvulus (Convolvulus Soldanella\ and the blue flowering 
Eryngium maritimum, and multitudes of shells of various coloms 
Tlie evening had become gloomy, but cahn and warm; merchant 
vessels at anchor, were scattered about in the bay; small fishin^*boats 
were cleavine the glassjr waters, enclosed by the beautiful projecting 
headlands ; wnilst two ships, with their full-set sails, flapping loose, anol 
scarcely able to catch a breath of wind, were being towed out to sea 
by a &hins-boat. The whole scene was charming; and when we 
rememberea the noon-tide heat, the cool sea air proved doubly de- 
lightful and refreshing. 



XLIV. 

Plymouth, July 2nd — Evening. 
EXMOUIH BAY penetrates deeply into the land, so that it would 
have added greatly to the distance to have driven round; the 
carriages were, therefore, early in the morning put on board of 
boats, and thus conveyed across the water to a sandy promontory on 
the opposite side, from which they were drawn by horses, sent for 
the purpose, to the high-road on the further side. We, ourselves, 
passed the bay in a small row-boat, enjoying the delightful morning 
air, and glonous sunlight reflected in all directions from the clear 
waves. Just opposite there lies a height, called " Pleasant Hill," 
from which the view of the neighbourhood was truly delightful; 
it was, however, still more charming when we went down to the 
wide sandy beach, and proceeded to the place, at which the bold 
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^xxd lofty conglomerate rocks came close up to the sea, where the 
£c>ajning tide rushes into the cavities, which the violence of the 
'^vskTves have formed in the friable rocks. Some time still elapsed 
t^^re the carriages arrived, which I employed in taking a sketch 
of" a portion of tne coast* The forms and colours belonged to the 
g^efiiuine picture stvle — magnificent and imposing. 

About ten o'clock, the carriages were rea^fy; the road follows 

SLTX ascending direction for a short distance-=-passes through a deep 

cjTxtting, and again comes to the coast at Dawlish. The situation 

of* this little bathing-place is extremely delightful. An amphi- 

-tlxeatre of red walls of rock, here and there covered with luxunant 

^vegetation, and projecting beyond each other like the side scenes of 

SL stage, surrounded the little bay, along the shore of which great 

j>yTamidal masses of rock presented themselves to the eye; a number 

oi pretty little houses in the fore-ground, and near the shore, a 

ooast-guard station, for the prevention of smuggling. The man on 

"the look-out stood with a telescope in his hand, instead of a gun; 

£iiid near at hand were boats drawn up upon the shore, which could be 

immediately manned and i>ushed into the water, as soon as any 

thing suspicious came in sight. The whole was very new and 

peculiar; but our eyes continuallv reverted to the splendid blue sea, 

the masses of steep red rocks, the singular ravines and breaches 

formed in the rocky walls, and the distant blueish coast. 

Again we proceeded through a hilly country, across a cultivated 
district, and tracts rich in vegetation, till we reached Teignmouth, 
a watering-place upon a still larger scale than those through which 
vre had passed. A number of houses with columns in front, and 
the Bath Hotel, form a terrace fronting the sea." Before the 
terrace is a large grass plot; then come the sand hills, against 
which the sea beats, and on both sides an extensive coast stretching 
to a distance on the left towards Dawlish, and on the right, a series 
of progressively ascending and then rapidly descending rocks. 

The sky which had been hitherto so clear, here became overcast, 
and we drove through the midst of heavy rain through the town 
to the iron bridge over the Teign — up an ascending road, and lost 
sight of the sea for a long distance, — ^then penetrated into a richly 
wooded rocky valley, which became deeper and deeper, till at last, 
on our exit from this gorge, Torquay appeared in view. The strata 
of stone here changed to a hard limestone resembling black mar- 
ble, and the houses of the little town itself are built close to, and 
in some measure high up against the rocks. We only stopped to 
change horses — ^we had merely an opportunity of taking a hasty 
glance at such parts of the town as lay near the hotel. There is a 
small harbour in the middle of the town, which was at the moment 
dry, and two or three small trading vessels were heeled upon the 
beach in order to be repaired : without the harbour, several boats and 
small craft were at anchor* around the place some elegant shops, 
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ezhibitinffarticles made of the beautiful polkhed marble of the 
district, vie then drove along the bay of Toiqnay; here, too, tk 
Bands were dry in consequence of the ebb, and numbers of waggons 
were employed in bringing away the sea wrack, probably to be 
uscil as a manure. As we prooeeaed, we entered fiirther into the 
hilly district, whose irregular outline bore testimony to the hard 
nature of the rocks by which it was formed, and at length, on 
descending a very steep hill, we came to Eingswear, on the Dart, 
from which the carriages with the servants were sent £3rwazd to 
Totncss, along the bamc of the river, whilst we entrusted ourselves 
to the Dart itself, in a small row boat, and proposed to ^o bjr water 
to the same place. The Dart is here about four times the width of 
the Elbe, at Dresden, and presented a very pretty i^pearance, as 
the old town of Dartmouth, which lay on the opposite side, on a 
wooded hill, was reflected in its clear smooth waters. The king 
was anxious to see the actual embouchure of the river, and 
the boatmen, therefore, first rowed southward between the high 
rocks of both banks, till we began to be very sensible of the swell 
of the sea. To the right lay Dartmouth Castle, very ^cturesquely 
situated upon rocks, brown with sea wrack, and St. Patrick's Chapel; 
to the left, and somewhat Airther ofi*, Emgswear Gasde appeared, 
also built upon rocks, but in ruins. Across the sea, we had a fiiQ 
view of the Start Pomt with its light-house; around us, in all 
directions, small fishing-boats under sail, rode over the swelling 
waves^-and the whole was charming in the highest d^ree.^ — ' 
Our men then rowed back, and we now enjoyed a delightful view 
of the scenery of Dartmouth Castle and town, and of the yrhoJe 
rocky but richly wooded shores of the bay. We stopped for a few 
minutes at the town, because the boatmen said they required 
longer oars to pull against the stream, and I was dehghted thus 
to have an opportunity of seeing the manner in which the 
houses of such people are constructed in these small sea-coast 
towns. Small old houses are situated so close on the banks of 
the Dart, which, like the Thames at London, is here more a 
branch of the sea than a river, that ladders readx fix)m the doors 
of the houses immediately down into the water. We were 
taken to a landing-place, at whidi a number of small boats were 
lying together; the boatmen landed, climbed up the ladders, 
made some changes in their dress, and brought longer oars. They 
again clambered down into the boat, whilst several of their wives 
standing at the doors kept gazing down with curiosity at the 
strangers beneath. At length we pushed off and proceeded further 
up the stream. 

Every thing around breathes the air of the most peculiarly de- 
voted sea life. Some boys were pushing about in a yawl, and 
amusing themselves by sailing a small boat with full spread, trian- 
gular linen sails, which the light wiAd drove merrily onward, till 
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the boys roiled after, and brought it back again, merely to repeat 
the sport. Large boats also passed us dose by; and wben one beais 
in imndy that in such amusements and in such labours of the com- 
mon sailors and boatmen, those mariners are formed -with whom the 
fleets of Sn^land are manned, by which she carries on her wars, 
and malkes distant regions of the world tributary to her sway — ^these 
apparently trivial things assume a high and significant importance. 
The I>art adB&rds a safe refuge for ships which are compelled to look 
for shelter in the Channel, and has room enough to contain 500 
sail. The sailors and boatmen who live here have, therefore, the 
most various opportunities of emplo3rment, and it was a matter of 
particular interest to me, after havmg seen the great arsenals of the 
navy in Portsmouth, and the great heroes of the fleet in London, to 
be able to cast a glance here upon the ordinary occupations and 
course of life of the common seamen. The sail up the placid waters 
of the X^art, to Totness, about ten miles distant, is very remarkable. 
The wooded hills on both sides approach nearer and nearer to the 
haiiks, and seem sometimes to enclose the bay, as if it were a lake. 
rhiring our little voyage, the sky became overcast, the wind rose, 
and our boatmen put up two small sails, such as may have been used 
in the in&ncy of navigation, one of which was held by a servant, 
whilst Bajon von Gersdorf steered, and the two boatmen pulled the 
oars. On the banks of the river there are numerous small parks 
and country houses, one of which, Greenway House, was pomted 
out by the sailors as having formerly been the residence of Sir 
Walter Raleigh; and here tobacco is said to have been first smoked 
in Europe— on which occasion I did not fail to reflect, with what 
reverence and piety some of my friends, who are zealous smokers, 
"would have greeted the place. As we proceeded, it became more 
ftnd more solitary — nothing but green wooded hills on each side, 
and a broad andf almost stagnant water. At some distance, there 
were two boats employed in catching salmon. Our boatmen called 
to the men to exhibit some of their take, and they right cheerfully held 
Tip some of the large and silvery sparkling fish to our view. The woods 
clothe the hills to the water's edge; tne water itself contains sea- 
weed, and tastes brackish, but has a turbid and stagnant appearance. 
Herons every now and again rose from the banks, flew for a short 
distance, and alighted again amongst the reeds; the impression 
upon my mind was very singular. Somewhat in this manner, I 
bethougnt me, must it be, when people land upon a newly-discovered 
country, and sail up such a bay into a wild and lonely soli- 
tude. The Romans, perhaps, may have in this manner entered 
the Thames — and even have sailed into this very stream — and 
what has not passed over these coasts since that period ! Almost 
800 years ago, William die Norman landed not far from this very 
place. 
Thus we proceeded fa3;ther and farther ; the banks became 
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again more cultivated, the bay more like a riTer, and contmnaSj 
narrower; and at len^h Totneas appeared in flight Even here there 
la Btill a yacht, and uight remaining traces of sea-water. A bridge 
closes the further navigation of the stream, and we landed at 
the garden steps, at which we found the carriages bad already 
arrivc<l. I confess I experienced a singular feebng, when I re- 
flected that a person coming, as it were, from America, might land 
here, as in jest, at the garden steps of a little river. The whole 
boy is one of the best examples of those which form the most com- 
plete intermediate link between the open sea and the interior 
country ! 

Whilst the horses were bein? ordered and put to, we rambled 
up the street of the little town. It is a small quiet place, and yet 
its intercourse with distant regions of the world is made obvious 
in many ways. It struck me with surprise, on passing a shoemaker's 
shop, to see a pair of small Chinese ladies' shoes lying amongst the 
variety of wares exposed for sale. In what shop in any small 
town in the interior of the Continent could such a thing be seen? 

The evening had again become very beautiful, only somewhat 
hazy in the west. The roads were mil of life, particularly of 
persons upon horseback — not only men, but women also and boys. 
It continually recalled Italy to my mind, when I saw a horse with 
a basket swtmg at each side — ^as on the mules in Naples — ^and a 
woman seated between, riding boldly on. The boys also ride 
their ponies with great courage, whicn, although small, are lively, 
and go at a rapid pace. In a word, whether on horseback or ship- 
board, the EngUsh know how to get forward ! The build of the 
people, too, is here very fine; laces with fine features, and healthy, 
vigorous children, everywhere present themselves. The sun had 
set, a hazy evening glow veiled the west, and Venus became for a 
moment visible, but following close upon the sun. It was such an 
evening as invites to meditation. Such was its effect upon me, as 
I sank into the comer of our comfortable carriage ; and 1 was only 
recalled to myself and to the world, when the sudden extraordinary 
appearances of the rocky masses burst upon my attention in the in- 
creasing darkness, as we passed the stone quarries near Plymouth ; 
soon after the lights of the town became visible. We always expe- 
rience a singular sensation, on entering a new and strange place in 
the obscurity of night; all kinds of figures rise before us, and we 
find it impossible to discern their significance or distinguish their 
form. Fancy becomes lively, and gives them sometimes one cha- 
racter and sometimes another. Thus it was on this evening, as we 
drove into the streets of this celebrated naval harbour. Here a 
canal was to be seen. Among the dark masses of houses, the masts 
of some merchant ships suddenly shot up ; there the gas-lights were 
reflected from a basin, and near at hand the large skeleton of a 
ship upon the stocks ! We drove on through the streets, still be- 
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c^oming more and more noisy, till at length we approached a large 

loxdlding with a portico, consisting of a double row of columns — can 

ii: "be a theatre or a museum? It is the Royal Hotel, which, indeed, 

oontains a theatre and a ball-room; but even this large building, 

filled to overflowing as it was with strangers, could with diflSiculty 

provide accommodation for his majesty and ourselves. 



XLV. 

Liskeard, July 3rd — Evening. 
The occurrences of this day have left behind a certain satisfaction, 
which I can only fully explain by calling to mind how many days 
past my mind and eyes have been wholly occupied with the, scenery 
of nature, whilst to-day a change has taken place, and numerous human 
individualities and circumstances have been brought objectively 
"before me. So much, however, is certain. Whoever has had great 
experience in self-contemplation as well as in intercourse with the 
w6rld, can never feel his mind sufficiently deeply impressed, to say 
nothing of satisfied with the charms of natural scenery, but man and 
the depths of his own mind and soul must necessarily become more and 
more the chief objects and study of his existence. It is singular, when 
in this respect we look back upon the Greeks, and think of the rela- 
tion in which they stood to nature, with the simple and yet deeply 
meditative manner of their existence. They possessed all the organs 
for the enjoyment of the external elements of nature, but they 
were far from indulging in that sentimental adoration which in 
recent times has degenerated into a sort of worship of particular kinds 
of scenery and countries. This species of glorifying nature, which 
leads multitudes of idlers from time to time up mountains and into 
valleys, in order to enable them to utter a few worthless common- 
places on the charms of scenery, was at that time, and even in the 
middle ages, something altogether unknown. I am well aware that 
this tendency of the age is connected with much that is refined and 
thoughtful — that it is grounded upon a really deeper insight into 
nature, and that the idea of the external Ufe of the earth has made 
a deeper impression upon mankind; but these more elevated feeUngs 
and tnis deeper expenence are, relatively speaking, the property only 
of the few, and do not invahdate the conclusion, that among the 
incapable many, this tendency has degenerated into an actual cari- 
cature. And even the few who have this emerience know well, 
that a single conscious intelligence is elevated far above all the sims 
and stars that roll and shine in unconscious splendour — ^far above all 
the rocks, moimtains, rivers, and waves of the ocean, that exist with- 
out conscious thought — ^nay, that properly speaking, that sea of 
unconscious growth and decay, first attains to an actual existence by 
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meftiis of the cottfcious mind rcceiTing the miooiifldoiB into itself; i^ 
IB iM>roewhat as Gikhc expresees kimflelf in that lylenflicl pifwuge can- 
ccmin^r Wmkrlmann: '' For whereto serres all this di^daj of suns 
and UKHini) and plancrU, of stars and milky way, of comets and ne- 
bubp, of worlds creat(*d and still starting into being, if last of all 
there i^ not a happy human being, nnconscioasly rejoicing in his 
exifitL'nvvY* I now revert to the history of the events of the day. 

As early as half-past eight o*clock I took a solitary ramble about 
the strcetd of Plymouth. It was a beautiful bright morning, but 
all was very dull in the streets and on the public fdaoes, to whidi 
the closed doors of the houses greatly contributed. The En^iah in 

fencral are by no means early risers. Ea^t o'clock, even in the 
usiest hotels, is very early, and a regular treaty must be entGted 
into to get a comfortable breakfast before nine o'clock. The case 
is the same in all ranks of sode^; even the workinj? classes are 
not fond of early hours, and in the higher ranks of 8ociet|^ the 
morning hours can, of course, be only nguiatively spoken o£ In 
return, nowever, not only do evening parties contmue till early in 
the morning, as is also the case elsewhere, but even serious buamess; 
for example, the sitting of Parliament is sometimes protracted ta 
four or nve o'clock in the morning. I walked throu^ seven! 
streets, but found nothing particubr to look at; ezammed soma 
of the little new gray houses, read some handbills, in which Tesads 
were recommen£d to emigrants to America, and travdlers to 
Cairo, and then returned to we colossal Boyal Hotel 

Shortly after, I accompanied the king on a short walk to a lofty 
point above the harbour. We saw from this point the large and 
extensive bays formed by the embouchures of the Tamar and the 
Plym, the grey and reddish marble rocks of the coast, and tlie 
several forts and works; further to sea stretched the long break* 
water with its lighthousCi which preserves the bays from ihe violence 
of the sea; ana higher up, on the horizon was to be seen the long 
ridge of the Dartmoor mUs, the highest in Devonshire. In 
the other direction was situated Devonport, the harbour of Ply^ 
mouth, on a bay which penetrated somewhat deeper into the land. 
A wood of ^ masts furnished evidence of the activity of the place, 
which carries on the principal part of its commerce with the West 
Indies and the Mediterranean. Close under our feet were to be 
seen a number of curiously shaped rocks, covered below water- 
mark with brown and yellow fucus; and in the clear waves, which 
beat with a gentle swell against the coast, boys were bathing. 
Boats and vessels of various sizes were passing to and £ro; the 
view was grand and extensive, and the air of me sea was parti^ 
oularly refreshing. 

On our return we found Admiral Sir D. Milne, the Gbvemor 
of Plymouth, waiting to conduct his majesty over the docks at 
Devonport. We followed in another carriage^ and passed through 
rows of workshops similai: to those in Portsmouth, but not so per- 
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Pect, and not put in action by steam. Steamers are not built heie; 
Large foundries, in which anchors are cast, rope-walks, and skeletons 
of ships the Iieight of houses, are to be seen here, as well as large 
ships laid np in dry docks to be repaired. 

Sir Samuel Pym, governor of the docks, and Sir H. Murray, 
commander of the garrison, with several other officers, accompanied 
his xaa3e8ty. Close to the docks is situated a little hill, planted 
with myrtle, hypericum, and ivy, upon which there is a sort of 
hermitage, dedicated to the memory of George IV., who used 
often to sit there. We next drove to ihe admiral's house, where 
^e were to take lunch. The house is beautifully situated, and in 
a commanding situation, high above the harbour; before it is the 
signal terrace, bristling with cannon; further out is to be seen the 
breakwater, and beyond this the blue sea. The fiimily of the ad- 
miral, all bom in Scotland, were present. Besides the mother, 
ihexe N^ere two amiable and graceful daughters, the elder of whom 
soon commenced a conversation with me. Their brother, Captain 
Milne, w^ho was also present, is captain of the Caledonia^ a ship 
of 120 guns, now lying off the breakwater, and is to sail to-morrow 
for Gibraltar; a young relation was also present, a boy of about 
thirteen, but a midshipman, and about to sail for India in a few 
days. Th\i8 I had to-day a representation of a naval life, and its 
effects upon human relations in general, before my eyes; the same 
that I had yesterday seen in miniature in Dartmouth, and had 
consideTed, as it were, at its commencement. 

Before the windows of the drawing-room ran a gallery or bal- 
cony, fix>in which we had the most beautiful view of the neigh- 
bourhood. The park of Mount Edgecumbe was particularly pointed 
out to us, which, with its woods and buildings, Uned the opposite 
shore; a splendid telescope was also set up, that we might see 
something of the Caledonia from here, although we intended to 
see more of her at a later period. * 

During lunch my amiable neighbour talked much to me of Scot- 
land, which she said she liked better than any place else, and dwelt 
on her happy life there with her parents ; although in these more bus- 
^g scenes, amusement and interest were not wanting, she still longed 
to be again in her Scotland. This natveU^ united with the simpli- 
city and openness of the whole family, made a most agreeable im- 
pression on my mind. Even the meal itself partook of the same 
character of simplicity and nationality, with its excellent beef, cold 
nieat, green peas, dried potatoes, and excellent claret and champagne. 
1 found here th^ kind of manners, neither too shy nor too forward, 
^hich belong to no particular nation, but are universal, and which 
cause men to feel as one of the same country, and, therefore, almost 
immediately at home. 
We now rose and descended to the port, where the wdl-manned 
^ Admiralty barge was waitingibr us. We first passed across the bay 
to visit the br«ikwater, a colossal work, begun m 1812, and not yet 
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finished, and wbich has ie<iuiied a sum of 20,00(ML almost every yeas. 
This breakwater is certainly one of the moet enonnous works oi 
modern Umcs. Composed of immense squared blocks of rock, it is 
about a mile long at the top, where it is intended as a promenade, 
fifteen to eighteen feet wide, and about twenty-five to thirty feet 
above high- water-mark ; it slopes towards the water on both sides, and 
towards the open sea it is still further protected by rough masses of 
rock. 

We approached the breakwater and ascended it, just at the point 
where, close to the entrance to the port, stands the new lighthouse, 
only just completed, and built of the best granite. This was as- 
cended: it was very interesting to me to get a good and dear idea of 
the whole internal arrangement of such a lighthouse, and of the 
nature of the existence of the men employed in it. The house is 
very slender, entirely composed of square pieces of the best granite, 
closely fitted together, and about four stories high. It contains 
merely the spinu stairs and some vaulted chambers, containing l^e 
necessary provision of oil, wicks, &c., and of food for the two men 
employed to watch the light; and at the top the colossal lamp, made 
in Paris, fed vnth the purest train oil, and provided with a piece of 
machinery, which supplies the oil according as it is necessary, and 
communicates vnth tne men by means of a bell when the vessel 
containing the oil is empty, line most remarkable part of it is the 
external cylinder, two feet in diameter, and above three feet high, 
ground in a peculiar way, and ofthe purest glass, in which the Fr^ich 
manufactories are still superior to the EngUsh. These crystal sur- 
faces thus placed at various angles, are found to throw the rays fix>m 
the internal cylinder, half of white and half of red glass, in all di- 
rections through the windows which surround the whole. It is found 
that the light produced by train oil produces a great efiect at a con- 
siderable distance, by means of this arrangement; ^ is said to give 
a brighter light at a less distance, but not to be visible so far off. If 
this assertion is well founded, it is a property which would appear 
to refer to some qualitative relations of ught, which have not yet 
been considered. 

The external windows are carefully covered with green blinds by 
day, as otherwise, the rays of the sun reflected by the cylinder, 
would infallibly kindle the laW At night, on the contrary, the 
light is so briffht, that the sea birds, attracted by it, frequently fly 
with such violence against the windows as to break them. 

The dreadful loneliness of the two beings who live here, was quite 
clear to my mind; I fancied their situation in stormjr nights, when 
the foam is dashed over the windows of the light room, when the 
storm rages, and when by day they look over the raging sea firom 
such a height. And yet this is quite a comfortable position com- 
pared with that in the Eddystone Lighthouse, which is situated so 
tor out to sea, on a small rock, that it could only just be seen with 
the telescope as a line on the horiaon. 
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The building tlius constxucted in the midst of the sea, is said to be 

'^T^^U worth seeing, but we must have had a steamer here in readiness 

.o be able to get there in a short time. We therefore went back 

i.g3C«in along the breakwater, in order to see the place ^here the vio- 

.^3ace of the waves had made a breach even in this immense work. 

W^e found a number of workmen occupied in repairing the damage; 

^xxormous iron cranes were employed in lifting immense pieces of 

jroct out of ships, and placing them in the necessary positions; 

stonemasons were at work, others were employed in fastening 

\£i.3rge iron cramps ; the destruction was very extensive. Whoever 

-^?wrislies to get a correct idea of the force which the waves exert, 

^>isvT.ll here find an excellent opportunity for so doing. Stones of 

fxroxn sixty to eighty tons' weight had been hurled out oF their places, 

aaad. in the last year only, it happened that the hull of a stranded brig 

Ixad. been cast by the storm right over the breakwater. 

Tor myself, 1 was much interested in observing the damage, not 

oaused all at once by a storm, but by degrees by the animal world 

in such immense works. I saw a number of blocks of stone, which had 

lost their hold from being pierced through and through by the little 

Fholades ; the firm, blackish limestone in particular — a sort of com- 

xnon but very hard marble — ^was bored in many places so as to look 

like a honeycomb. One of the officers caused a workman to knock 

me oflTa piece of this, cursing at the same time the damage that 

these insects, as he called them, did, without paying particular regard 

to the distinctions of natural history. Many of these little shell-fish 

-were still to be found in the hollows of the stone, and it formed peculiar 

matter for consideration to perceive that it is exactly this limestone 

Tvhich consists principally of shells in another form, which the fish 

of the present world destroy. In a physiological point of view, 

the manner in which these little mollusca are enabled to produce, 

these efiects still requires much explanation. 

We were now to pay a visit to the Caledonia, a ship of war, just 
ready for sea, which lay not far from the breakwater; we returned, 
therefore, to our boat, and proceeded to this floating fortress. We 
came alongside under the guns of this mighty vessel, the ladder 
hung down, we entered at the small port of the main-deck, where 
the captain and officers received the king, and conducted him to the 
quarter-deck: here the men were drawn up under arms, and the 
ship's band struck up *' God save the Queen." It produced a pecu- 
liar effect on me thus to ascend the dark stairs in the interior of^such 
a mighty, wooden building, and then to step out upon the quarter- 
deck, and to find the men under arms in the midst of ropes and 
cannon ; and the effect was increased, because in this case no pre- 
parations had been made to receive his majesty, as had been done on 
board the Victory (on the contrary, from respect to his incognito, no 
salute was fired, and there was no formal parade), but we saw merely 
a vessel prepared for battle and victory, armed in the latest style, 
and just about to sail. We now proceeded to view the internal ar- 

P 
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nngementa. Fint, the cabin of the eommander and the rooms ap- 
propriated to the lieutenants. The hitter produced a remazkabk 
eflect: they are at the same time rooms for cannon, and near the 
slight bed stood a cannon on its low canria^ in each. Above the 
port-hole is the small window, beside it a htde book-shelf, and this, 
together with a table and chair fastened to the floor, constitutes the 
whole furniture of these small apartments^ Such an existence be- 
tween cannon and bed, which latter may easily, under such csircum- 
stances, become their bier, is certainly pecuhar, and leads one to 
expect a peculiar life. Wc then visitea the decks, where cutlasses 
arc placed all round in such a manner as to be immediately at hand 
in case of abattle; we next saw the cannon and everything required 
for their use, the arsenal, the kitchen, and the sureery, and we were 
about to pass into the hospital, but were requested not to do so, as 
the death of a patient from consumption was momentarily expected 
We thus descended to the fifth deck, and here, as in the upper ones, 
every thin^ was in the neatest condition possible. The lower part 
of the whok ship was filled with the iron water tanks, which I have 
already noticed, out of which, that is, one after the other, ihe water 
can be pumped up to the upper decks, and to the kitchen, by means 
of a leather nose. One of the tanks was opened, and we were pre- 
sented with some glasses of the water. It was quite firesh, clear, and 
sweet. We then returned to the captain's room, and thence, before 
leaving the vessel, we passed along the gallery, which runs all round 
the stem of the ship. A peculiar looking apparatus here caught my 
eye. It consisted of two hollow iron l^lls fastened together by a 
cross-bar, from the middle of which an iron tube descended per- 
pendicularly; the whole fastened to a windlass by ropes. I in- 
quire^ its use, and was told that th^ iron tube contain^ the com- 
position used for Bengal lights, and that in case of any accident or 
attack by night, this composition was set on fire, and let down to 
the surface of the waves, where it floated, thus lighting up a con- 
siderable extent of water. In a word, such a ship is as perfect a 
specimen of an organisation complete and perfect in itself as can 
be found, to serve the great objects of a state. Of course, evezy 
thing in this floating community, consisting merely of men, is 
under the strictest subordination and ihe most passive obedience, 
depending upon the word of the captain alone. 

The sky had become cloudy during the time we were on the 
breakwater, and now a misty rain was falling, veiling land and sea. 
The Admiralty boat had been provided with a covering for our 
return, by hoops being set up and covered with sails, and we then 
proceeded to Mount Edgecumbe, situated opposite to Devonport, a 
property belon^ng to the nobleman of the same title, and celebrated 
as wording a delightful point of view. As soon as we landed we 
found liffht carriages in waiting to convey us through the park to 
the heights. There were quantities of fallow deer m around. The 
view from above of all the various bays, of Devonport with its har- 
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•our and forts, of Plymouth and the mountains behind it, was 
plendid. Unfortunately, the sky was gray and rainy. This point 
Qust be so much the more interesting, because the immediate neigh- 
>ovir]iood also is very interesting. lu front the rocky ridge descends 
ratlier steep to the sea, and is covered on the top with quite a south- 
sm vegetation. Pines, cypresses, cork-trees, arbutus, laurel, and 
Portugal laurel, cystus and hypericum calycinum, forming the under- 
wood. In fine weather, and with a bright sun, one might think 
oneself on the Gulf of Naples. On the other side of the height are 
tracts quite wild — ^heath, moors, pine forests. A number of half- 
•virild lioxBes were grazing up above, and a few galloped for a long way 
beside us; nlenty of game at the same time. A ho^ge Newfoundland 
dog hunted out a couple of fawns. In these scenes we foimd that 
contrast between the highest cultivation and entire wildness and 
barrenness which I have so often had occasion to remark in England. 
The excellent old Admiral Milne, notwithstanding his eighty-one 
yearsy insisted en accompanying his majesty everywhere, and walked 
about even in the rain uncovered. 

After descending again from these pretty plantations, we foimd 
near the house the proper gardens, with greenhouses, fountains, and 
a rich orangery, ul a beautiful summer, all this promises a most 
delightful retreat. Unfortunataly, the state of health of the owner 
is not such as to permit him to enjoy it, and he was obliged, years 
ago, to seek an alleviation of his sufferings in the medicinal springs 
of Germany, but unfortunately without efiect. 

We had now to take measures for our further progress, as the 
king had determined on visiting the Land's End, and we were, 
therefore, obliged to take leave of our fnendly hosts. We again 
took our seats in the admiralty barge, and passed over to Start 
Point, whither our carriages had already been conveyed — ^this little 
trip, too, was interesting, we passed by several dismasted men-of- 
war, and saw, among others, the San Joseph^ the large Spanish 
ship taken at the battle of Trafalgar; and the harbour and town, 
seen over the green sea, ofiered some very pretty views. 

We now landed, paid our respects, and I had particularly to take 
leave of the admiral's staflFofficer, Mr. Kemble, with whom I had 
conversed much, and jfrom whom I had received much information. 
We then quickly entered our carriages, passed through a hilly 
country, thickly p&nted with trees, during an almost continuous 
rain, along a road which wound very much, in order to avoid the 
marshy bogs frequent along this coast, and which frequently stretch 
&r into the land. Liskeard, a little old town, on a road not often 
travelled, ended our day's journey. What sort of lodrings a nu- 
merous party would have got in Germany, in a town of the same 
size, need not be gone into; here, on the contrary, we had very 
comfortable apartments; here we had plated candlesticks and silver 
forks at table, and in a short time were enjoying a good dinner, 
with excellent attendance. 

p2 
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xLvr 

Pcnaaee. Jolr 4tli--Evcnii^ 
This day began with wann scDuhiiie in Liakeam, then Ranged 
into violent nun, and ended with a beautiful serene evening. We 
walked a little waj Irom Liskeard earij this iporning, waiting f(^ 
the carriages to overtake ub; and I was obliged, in oonseqa^ice o£ 
our not being quite sure of our way, to enter the little Aiap of a 
Quaker, in order to make inquiries. It was interesting to me to 
have an opportunity of observing one of this sect of Chiistiazis, who 
are very numerous in this part of the country. The man in his 
old-fashioned coat, and broad-brimmed hat, looked like honesty 
itself, but dry, and notwithstanding all his Christianity, quite de- 
voted to gain. Through a hilly country, well planted with trees, 
we arrived in the middle of the nun at Bodmin, a town formerly of 
some consequence, containing a priory, a cathedral, and t hirte en 
churches, but which has now lost much of its importance. While 
the horses were being changed, we had time to see the principal 
church, the only one now left, a very pretty old Gothic building; 
the large square tower in the front of the sloping roof is very pic- 
turcfK|uc, and is adorned with figures placed in niches in the wall, 
representing God the Father, the Virgin and Child, and several 
saints. Opposite the church is a capacious market-house, large 
enough to contain the several stands for the sale of articles of dauy 
use, partly below, and partly upon a lofty gallery. The English, 
it must be confessed, are &r before us in these convenient arrange- 
ments for the sale of daily necessaries. Here commonly one sees, 
even in small towns, neat and covered market-places, whilst a market 
with us presents, in bad weather, the most disagreeable, and even 
dirty appearance. Hence through Truro to Redruth, beyond 
which we entered the region of the copper and tin mines. Even 
before this wo had seen several shafts, and on one occasion had 
passed a place in a waste and deserted heath, where porcelain earth 
IS dug up, which is partly used in a pottery established close by. 
Beyond llcdruth, on the contrary, were the regular works, which 
employ many workmen, and where, particularly lately, since more 
attention has been paid to the mining operations, the population 
has greatly increased. This too, was the district, the richness of 
which in tin, rendered England so celebrated among the ancients. 
Wo entered one of the largest of the works, where the copper ores 
arc first roughly extracted by the hand of man, and afterwards 
bonten out, ground, and stamped, by steam. Another steam-engine 
puts the baskets in motion, which are continually descending into 
and ascending from the shafts. The motion is communicated to 
more remote shafts by means of chains, which run over wheels 
placed at equal distances, in order to avoid as much as possible 
the loss of power by friction. Whilst we remained at the works, 
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SOO Tvork-people were engaged in the afternoon, under-ground. 
IVHen and boys entered at one place, women and girls at another. 
^lucli of the labour of the works is also performed by girls or 
-women; we saw whole rows of girls occupied with iron hammers. 
'N'otwithstanding this, their appearance was cneerful, and their health 
■v^igorous, and the whole form of handsome build. The clear gain 
ixx copper was estimated at 2000Z. per month. This country is 
completely within the district of the primitive mountains; and just 
opposite the works lies a barren hill covered with granite rocks, and 
cxowned by an old castle in ruins ; not far from thence a park ap- 
peared to commence (probably Tehidy Park, the seat of Lord de 
31>unstanville), and from the summit of a hill within its bounds 
"there arose a lofty, columnar, but tasteless monument. 

The character of the country changes more and more as the 
narrow south-west point of England is approached. On the horizon 
in the west, the ocean is already seen, the trees become smaller 
and of stunted growth, and the evergreen oak is of frequent oc- 
currence. The habitations are for the most part poor; but stout, 
portly children run about the roads, and girls of fine ruddy <jom- 
plexion often appear at the doors of the huts by the way-side, 
dressed like towns-people, with necklaces, tmd their hair fixed in 
locks upon the crown of the head. In the neighbourhood of the 
mines, a great number of new and very pretty houses stand by the 
•way-side, which are occupied as dwellings by the miners. The 
rearing of pigs seems to be universal, for numbers of animals of 
this description were everywhere to be seen, especially of a black 
race, similar to those which are to be met with in such numbers 
around Naples. In addition to this, the roads are worse in this 
part of the country than elsewhere, and the postilions ako; al- 
though the horses and harness arc always good. 

At length we came in sight of the sea to the south, and a sin- 
gular pyramidal rock with a castle rises to the view on the coast; 
we were now at Mount Bay, and soon arrived at Mazarion, the oldest 
town on this coast, and in the district, in which, according to some 
accounts^ the Ictis of the Romans was situated, known as the 
earUest market for tin.* 

The rock lying right over against it in the sea, now first ap- 
peared in all its smgmaritv. This is Mount St. Michael, formerly 
a place of pilgrimage, at which many miracles were worked, but now, 
with its old castle and church, it is merely a place of resort for tourists 
and painters. Seen from the shore, it presented a delightful view; 
before us the waves of the surge breaking on the black, sharp 
rocks; beyond, the azure sea; opposite, the wonderfal rock, with a 
small harbour beneath, and the ancient walls upon its summit ; 
while to the right and left stretched a crescent of bluish heights 

* DiodoruB Siculus, and Strabo, have distineuished it by this name, which, ax> 
cording to others, was given to the Isle of Wight. 
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to a gieftt eztetit along Moant B«j. A foorHMoed boat having 
been procurod^ we were carried on men's backs througli the foaat- 
ing sui;^e, and paddled acroas to the anudi harbour, which is capable 
ol receiving large merchant ships. At low water, it is said to be 
poseibic to go oTcr from Mazarion to the island on foot. 

Wc first took a ramble upon the short grass with which these 
granite ruins arc coTcred. Beneath these lies a consecrated diurch- 
vard, to which bodies were formerly, and are sometimes even now, 
brought for interment from a long distance, and at a great cost; 
and this sinc^ular rocky island possesses many attractions for such a 
purpose. Doen from the eastern side, the castle and church on. 
their lofty elevation, with their gray walls and flowering elder- 
bushes, present a wondrous spectacle. In decorative scenery, I 
have sometimes seen such thinj^ represented, but I have seen it 
here in nature for the first time in my life. On the southern side, 
our attention was fixed on, and our eyes delighted with the mighty 
surge, and the splendid roll of the sea, with the dear dark 
green plav of its waves, and the glorious foam on the gray granite 
rocks. We mounted from rock to ro(^ in order to enjoy this 
splendid spectacle from all sides, and in so doing, obtained eight 
of a vein of copper, which ran through the granite doee to the sea. 
The play of the waves, and the chlorine of the sea, had effected a 
chemical solution of the copper, and the borders of the stone were 
coloured copper-green. To finid and see this useful metal thus 
free and pure, was also a remarkable and new phenomenon. 

Two paths were pointed out as leading to the castle, one easy c^ 
access, out circuitous; the other leading directly from the sea, over 
the rocks— the same pursued by Cromwell's soldiers when they 
scaled the little fortress by night, from which, however, Charles 
II. had previously escaped. The king prefened the latter, and 
we successfully made our way to the top, over the round rocks 
and pieces of ary, sloping grass, but not without danger; at length 
we reached the ground, immediately in front of the smaJl portal of 
the castle. 

Our guides gave two or three loud knocks with the iron knocker, 
when the door was opened by a stem old housekeeper in deep 
mourning, in figure and features not unlike the ghost of one of the 
ancestral mistresses of the ancient Burg. She and her two servants 
alone inhabit the little castle, and show the singular rooms of this re« 
markable structure to the curious stranger. The chambers are small, 
but habitable; na^, fitted up with some degree of splendour; and 
in the evening h^ht the extensive prospect over the wide ocean, 
as seen through uie small windows, gave to every thing a most 
peculiar character. Nor is there any want of old dark passages, 
which afford the fullest scope to tne fancy. In a kind of cu^ 
board in one of these, the skull of a Dane is preserved, who is 
said to have fallen here in single combat with an Englishman; aod 
all kinds of marvellous stories are related of the last of the St. 
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i^-abyns, to whom the castle belonged. We were next conducted 
bo the chapel, which is very old — built in the Gothic style — and 
Ixat-vixig a small gallery in front, which affords a most splendid view. 
I^tSLSt of all, we moimted the platform of the square tower near the 
<!33La,pel, from which the view is still more extensive, because it en- 
3.13168 the sp^tator to see across the whole breadth of Cornwall, 
SLTi.<l beyond it, the Atlantic; and through the telescope, distinctly 
t;li e fo aming surge of the sea upon the northern coast. 

We now left the castle, and descended by the easier path to the 
luarbour, from which the view of the rocks and castle is also very 
peculiar and picturesque. The boatman now awaited us with a very 
<ixflferent countenance from that which he had previously exhi- 
bited, for the quaHty of the visiter had somehow reached his ears. 
He called Old England to witness that if he had known this be- 
fore, he would, as a matter of course, have procured a six-oared 
l>oat; and he now landed us very skilfully on the beach, between 
two projecting rocks, so that we were able conveniently to leap out 
on the sand, and at the sight of the eold which he received, his 
inspiration rose to a loud hurrah, in which he was heartily joined 
by his companions. 

The evening drive to this place along the sea, beating in long 
ToUing waves on the flat coast, was short, but very delightful. Pen- 
zance, as it appears, is a lively place, with some 9000 inhabitants, 
and a pretty harbour. There was a great deal of noise in the 
streets, and m the evening we observed, as we drove through them, 
that the market for fish and meat, was still going on bv gaslight. The 
hotel, too, is spacious and good, and affords some pleasant views of 
the distant harbour. Late in the evening the moon shed her beau- 
tiful silvery rays upon the surface of the waters. How willingly 
would I have seen the surge under St. Michaers Mount, in the 
bright moonlight I 
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Lannceston, July 6tli — Early. 
A BEHABKABLE excursion was yesterday's ! It conducted us to 
the granite rocks, by which England on the south-western extremity 
is protected against the Atlantic I We set out from Penzance at six 
o'clock in the morning, an extraordinary early hour at an English 
hotel, and in two h^t carriages were driven first through deep 
valleys well wooded with oak and elm trees, and then across a range 
of bare and barren downs; here and there scattered habitations met 
our eye — the country became always more and more barren, having 
only occasional enclosed patches, on which a few cattle were feeding; 
at length a village, and then a wide barren plain, which brought U8 
to the Logan rock. 
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We nowcamcinn^htofpoorandsiiMJlhiitSybaOtQtioii^stoiieB 

E laced one on another, innabited by fidtennen and a^xicnkinil 
ibourcrs. Tlie hour's for their cattle are coiioiifl, oonaisting mei^ 
of a row of granite bUxrIu set up one upon another and forming toe 
walLi, whilH tlieroiif L» composed of twigs and straw, coTered and re- 
tained in iu place bj a straw net, held down 1^ stcHies as a protec- 
tion Bguinst the violent storms which sometimes occur. Soin& 
boatmen came to conduct us to the spot where the coast has givca 
way towank the sea, and the granite rocks are more clearly seen. 
Tlie Atlantic stretches its blue waves far into the distance, smd &e 
roar of wat^.»r8 was lieard at the base of the diffi ! A lar]ge rock is 
here somewhat is^iluted from the rest, nearly opposite to it is anoliier 
ridgo, and upon this stands the Logan rock, a detached mass of stone, 
containing auout eighty tons ; a few people climbed up it and actually 
put the immense mass in motion from its perfect equilibrium. One 
might make numerous curious observations by following out this 
idea, that it is only that which is in perfect equilibrium which can 
move without falling; whilst a massive weight, which lies firmly 
fixed, if it is moved, must also faU. For this very reason, some sort 
of apparent instability is quite natural to that genius which, feels 
perfectly secure in itself. 

Hie weather, which had at first looked doubtfiil, began to dear 
up more and more — sunbeams made their way through the clouds, 
and the contrast between the brown rocks overgrown with sea-weed, 
and the clear blue of the sea, became every moment more striking. 
I had time to make a slight sketch of this extraordinary rock before 
we returned; we examined with somewhat more attention those 
curious huts of stones, in which muscles and sea urehins were ex- 
posed for sale, and then drove off to the Land's End. Li about 
naif an hour we reached that waste and desolate piece of heath, 
upon which only a single house stands — the extreme western point 
or England, and of ComwaU in particular. We descended from the 
carriages and advanced towards the sea. A glorious sight ! three- 
fourths of the horizon the Atlantic ocean. The granite cliffs gradu- 
ally sink down in steps to the bottom of the promontory, where the 
clear bluish-green waves break over them. Gray and black sea- 
mews (Larns ridibundua and Lesiris parasitica) fly screaming round 
the rock. The solitude, the melancholy notes of the mews, the im- 
mense surface of the ocean, all this produces a curious efiect. We 
descended still further — a splendid ridge of rocks was before us, 
higli cliffs to the right and left; in front, cliffii covered with the 
white breakers of the ocean; further off, the single rocks, with the 
Longship'fl lighthouse in the midst of the waves — ^far and near 
numerous ships — the scene here is splendid, magnificent, really 
Ossianic I 

Wo then descended carefully on the other side, over the sloping 
grass, till wo arrived at a rock, over which we looked, and saw per- 
pendicularly down into a cavern, where the breakers rush in, dash- 
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in^ the spray over the rocks — ^further out are caves and bays, 
£LXX<3. other projecting rocks. The weather, meantime, had become 
<3[-iiite fine, and the colour of the sea was most splendid. What a 
^ififerent scene was this to that which I had behela from Arcona, in 
-fclxe island of Riigen. Life certainly, in every respect, conducts us 
firom a lower to a higher grade. 

To the north of this point are several large copper works on the 
ooast, the passages of which, in some places, extend more than 
2O00 feet under the sea, and these, too, were to be visited. We 
a.^ain got into our carriages, and drove for about an hour over heath 
£LXid moor land, only cultivated in small patches, and past several 
immense masses of rock. We then passed through St. Just, princi- 
TpaJly inhabited by the workpeople m the various mines and smelt- 
ing houses, and were surprised at the neat appearance of the houses, 
a.xid the handsome figures and features of the inhabitants, particu- 
larly the fulness and freshness of the young girls, reminding me of 
Ossian's * high bosomed daughters of Morven.' A little fiirther, and 
trlie extraordmary scene of the mines on the sea-shore spread itself 
out before our eyes; smelting-houses, steam-engines, the chains 
passing over wheels and into the various shafts, every thing, in fact, 
which in our mining districts one is accustomed to see in desolate 
Heaths among mountains, grew out as it were here fi:om the granite 
cliffs and between the rocky clefts on the sea-shore. The works are 
called Botallack mines, and are the property of the Earl of Fal- 
mouth; above 100 workmen, who are changed every eight hours, 
were now in the depths, not only under the earth, but under the 
sea. In those mines many girls are employed, and we saw num- 
bers of these, sometimes reaffy pretty creatures, employed in ham- 
mering the ore, which is contmually placed before them, and con- 
tains generally half copper and half tin. The produce is consider- 
able, for after all the expenses are paid, and the eighteenth part of the 
clear profit given to the land-owner, there remains, on the average, 
a sum of 24,000/. a year, to be divided among 145 shares, so that 
each possessor of a sliare receives yearly about 2457. 

One of the overseers had recognised the king, and anxiously ex- 
plained and showed every thing; he pointed out to us the lofty 
pumps, the machine for drawing up the iron buckets from the shaft, 
described and showed us the several stages in the progress of the 
copper, and then took us to his office, where the plans and sections 
of all the horizontal and transverse shafts were hung up. It was 
quite delightful to look out of the little window of this room upon 
flie curiously-formed rocks and the wide blue sun-lit sea. The man 
uncorked some excellent Champagne, and revived and inspired by 
its influence, we sent a cheerful •' Gluck auf'^ to all our dear ones in 
our own country from this rocky cliff*. 

Certainly this situation is qmte a peculiar one. One of its curio- 
sities is the singular red colour communicated, by the iron and copper 
contained in the dust, to all the wood-work, and even to the work 
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people; and what miiBt be its appeannoedixriiig storms! High&bove 
the flca was the smithy, and yet, doling stonns, the spaj had been 
das)u*d over the chimney. 

We took our leave at last, and retained by a shorter ronie to Peor 
sancc. Only when quite near the town we again entered green 
valleys, and the impression of Italy was strong on my mind^ yrhsSMX I 

Eerccivcd the town with the white walls and gray flat roo& of its 
uusi's, and fringed with green meadows, stretching along the bii^lit 
blue bay; and beyond it were seen Mount St Michael and the 
bluish coasts of Mount*s Bay. This is certainly one of the most 

{leasing parts of England; celebrated men, too, are not wanting; 
iumphrey Davy was bom here. The streets were crowded witH 
pcoulc, and the long was everywhere saluted with loud cheers. 

>iow a hasty meal and then into our carriages. We again drovo 
along the seashore, as it was now ebb-tide, and the conmmnicatiaix 
was open between Marazion and St. Michaers; not £ai from St;. 
Ives we passed a deep bay formed by the sea, between rocks of ere* 
taoeous formation, and arrived at Truro and Bodmin, where czowds 
were everywhere assembled. From thence we had a lon^ waj to 
Launceston, and not a very agreeable one; it passed pnndipally 
through one of those high marshy moors which one would least of afi 
expect when travelling in the most civilised country in the world. 
These districts have really something melancholy in them, and 
when in the twilight a damp cold air blows over the heath, one 
might almost fancy oneself travelling over the steppes of Siberia. 
The sun sank rayless into a thick belt of fog on the horizon^ we 
wrapped ouiselyes well up in our cloaks; sometimes a soEtaiy herd 
of cattle or flock of sheep met us on the lonely road; hereandthere 
a few cattle or horses were grazing where there was a little ^rass; at 
last it became quite dark; my companion told stories of his cam- 
paigns; about eleven o'dook the partial circle of the moon made lis 
appearance, dark red in colour, and after pasainff through some 
Tillages we arriyed at Launceston about midmght. Notwithstanding 
the lateness of the hour, crowds of people were waiting round the 
hotel, and we were fortunate enou^ to be able to get some tea, 
which had a yery agreeable e^t upon us alL 

This morning the sky is slightly obscured by douds; before my 
windows is an old ruin, consisting of a few round towers coyeied 
with ivy, situated on a little hilL It is said to be the remains of a 
castle, and its first foundation is ascribed to the Britons. The place 
seems, in other respects, small and inconsiderable. 
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xLvm. 

Bristol, July 6th — Erening. 
This has been merely a day of travel, in which a great portion of 
England has been traversed^ partly by rail, partly by poet. We left 
Launceston at nine o'clock ; tne old castle could be seen from a great 
distance in tbe valley, along which our road led us. We afterwards 
pasBed througb hamlets and villages, not at all corresponding with 
our ideas of JSnglish neatness; we also heard Welsh here and there, 
and the people are not handsome; riding, among the women, is still 
very usual. We oceasioDally met well-dressed farmers' wives, fre- 
quently with a basket, mounted on tolerably large horses and quite 
alone. This northern district of Devonshire appears to be one of 
those where the old race has preserved itself in considerable purity, 
and by no means to its advantage. We had hardlv seen m the 
whole of Cngland such a poor looking and dirty village as Oak* 
hampton, for example, about half-way between Laimceston and 
Exeter. W^e were now in the region of the carboniferous limestone, 
to the right lay the granite range of Dartmoor, the height of which 
larely exceeds 2000 feet, and waste dopes with masses of rock, and 
covered with the shadows- of passing clouds are to be seen in the 
distanoe* 

Towards three o*clock we arrived at Exeter, the principal town of 
Devonshire, of which, however, we only saw as much as could be 
seen in a hasty drive through it to the railway. It seems to be a 
handsome town, increasing and developing itself more and more. 
Buildlogs and beautiful mops, in the London style, were every 
whesre in the course of erection. A large street witn a considerable 
^tscent, has a particularly elegant appearance. An extensive build* 
ing in the Doric style, has also been erected here, for a vegetable and 
Daeat market, and for other commodities; certai nly one of the most 
important bmldings which a town can possess. We drove out of the 
town down hill, and came into the ^een valley of the Ex, the 
niouth of which had pleased us so much at Exmouth; its communi- 
cation with the sea has beenso maintained by means of locks, that ships 
of 150 tons can come nearly up to the town. In this valley is the 
(ae yet) tolerably quiet railway station, at which the Great Western 
fiailway ends for tiie pr«ent: it is, however, to be continued as far 
as Plymouth, and it will tiben be possible to travel almost the whole 
breadth of the south of In'^i^glftni^ on one railway. We were only 
just in time to have our carnages put upon the trucks, and attached 
to the train* We set off A loose screw, intended properly to se- 
cure the travelliog carriage on the truck, gave me some uneasiness 
when we thus started off against the wind, but as I afterwards dis- 
covered unnecessarily. Some distance further, in a valley, our train 
Was obliged to stop, because a luggage train was on the rails and 
, could not get off There were fliree locomotives there together, 
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blowing and steaming, but it was of no use. At last every thing 
was arranged, and wc darted off again. A long tunnel was traversed, 
and after this the marshy land bc^ns extending towards tbe aea, 
into which, however, ridges of hills push forward, rendering an- 
other timnel necessary just before arriving at Bristol. Beyond this 
tunnel the line makes a considerable curve, and Bristol, dotted witH 
tall chimneys, and covered with a cloud of smoke, lay before us- 
The station is very large and of a peculiar construction: several liaes 
meet here. The large structure is built externally in the Anglo- 
Gothic style, with towers and turrets; the waiting-rooms for the pas- 
sengers are arranged in a particular manner; for as the line is 
on a level with tne first floor of the building, the passengers' 
lucrgage is weighed, and then let down through a trap-door, and 
delivered to the owner, who has meanwhile descended by the stairs 
to the lower floor. We had time to observe these proceedings, 
whilst our carriages were being taken from the trucks and post 
horses sent for; we then drove to the city, through it, and to Clifton, 
which, although situated on the heights, forms, properly speaking, 
only one town with Bristol. This place looks remarkable and im- 
portant. It unites the characteristics of a large commercial town, 
and of a rich and populous city. There, too, the communication with 
the sea, is by means of the Avon,* which, falling into the Bristol 
Channel — another of those bays or inlets of the sea which we have 
before mentioned — ^is the great vein which gives life and activity to 
the city. A single slight change in the earth, by which this open- 
ing might be closed up, or filled with sand, in such a manner as not 
to be cleared out again, would make all this splendour vanish. As 
it is, however, a number of merchant vessels are to be seen upon this 
river, which is, nevertheless, very small; and the trade with the West 
Indies, Newfoundland, and Spam and Portugal, is so confflderable, 
that seven or eight years ago, Bristol paid custom dues to the amount 
of 1 ,073,100/. in one year. 

We drove across the bridge over the Avon, which was ftill of 
vessels to the right and left of us, and then along a wide and hand- 
some road, leading up hill, containing handsome shops, and some 
eleffant pubHc buildings. At the top of the hill Clifton extends 
itself, with several long rows of buil(Hngs imder the same roof, but 
each consisting of several separate houses. We saw a church con- 
siderably advanced towards its completion, the style of which is 
entirely Gothic, and new houses are being built everywhere. In 
the Bath Hotel we found a very comfortable lodging in a small 
house of our own, and in the midst of welcome letters from home, 
I enjoy a quiet evening, after a somewhat stormy and hasty day. 

* Not the Avon of Stratford. This name is common to several rivers in 
England, because Avon in Gaelic signifies water or river. 
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XLIX. 

Bristol, July 7th — Evening. 
rrsis day being Sunday, made a slight pause in the haste of our 
journey. This morning early I took a walk upon the downs of 
Oliftoiiy adorned with some plantations, and not far from our hotel. 
IBelo-w me was the deep valley of the Avon, to the left the enormous 
xaasses of the limestone rocks of Clifton; opposite me the more 
wooded side of the river; beneath, the river, upon which were a few 
raerchant vessels and steamers, which keep up the commimication 
bet^yeen Bristol and the sea; to the south and to the north distance; 
in the latter direction, a part of the Bristol Channel was visible — 
tlie v^hole illumined by the rays of the morning sun, made an im- 
posing picture. A suspension bridge has been projected, to cross 
the Avon at this considerable height, and two colossal pillars, in- 
tended to support the weight of the bridge, have been already 
erected; the actual execution of the project, however, seems at a 
considerable distance. 

The afternoon was destined for a drive to Bath. At one o'clock 
Tve took up his majesty at the Catholic chapel, and then, in a warm 
sunlight, drove in the direction of the Avon, near the railway which 
nnites Bath with Bristol, The river is here somewhat of a similar 
character to its namesake at Stratford and Warwick, winding along 
through meadows and between lofty elms; the country, however, is 
enclosed between more lofty hills, and much less rural, being filled 
with parks and country houses. Not far from the town we remarked, 
in a hollow of the range of hills, a churchyard, with a large iron 
gate, with several monuments and separate buildings, all in the 
same antique style, and of the same yellowish stone — ^shaded by 
dark green cedars and lime-trees on a grass-green ground. ^ It gave 
me the idea of being a share concern — ^the buildings are in some- 
thing the same style as the railway station. 

After a drive of not quite two hours, we arrived in Bath. It 
presents an agreeable appearance to the eye, being built on the steep 
declivity of a hill, following all its windmgs, and interspersed with 
crescents and squares planted with shrubs and covered with grass. 
It was for a long time the fashion to pass the out-of-town season 
here; and the town certainly owed its rise and its consequence more 
to this fact, than to its mineral springs, which are said to have 
been known to the Romans. This fashion, however, exists no 
longer, and Bath is now rather considered as a place of residence for 
people of demi-fortune, younger sons of old houses, and persons 
of similar condition. 

We had first some visits to make, and it was particularly inte- 
resting to me to be presented to an old lady ninety-two years of age, 
a Lady L., who had long lived in Dresden, been much at court 
there, and even now kept up a correspondence with friends in that 
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city. Such persons have always interested me, {nrticalarly in a 
psychological point of view. Women of this kind, who have 
lived much in the world, and have not been too much bent doi^m l>y 
bodily ailments in their more mature age, often retain a vivacity of 
spirit, which fbrms a remarkable contrast to their ideas, wbic^ tiieT 
have genendly brought with them £rom earlier times, and 'VF-Ixicn 
have remainea stationary, and, therefore, no l<'ng^ correspond with 
the ideas of the world as it at present exists. There is eomcAing 
ffhostly in thus hearing opinions e xpi e s s od and defended, which liave 
k>ng been considered as aead and buried. A natural historian may 
even compare his sensations with what he would feel if one of the 
PledMauri or of the DmMeria were to appear again in Hie. I 
found this state of things with this old ladj, who perfectly xemem- 
bercd the Seven Years^ War, and Frederick the Grreat, and Vol- 
taire; the whole of the nineteenth century must appear to her 
as a sort of useless appendix to the eighteenth, as a sort of de- 
structive article of luxury, so that the opinions of men of tbe pre- 
sent day must appear to her merely in the light of the half-crBzy 
dreams of an unsettled mind. She seemed to experience none of 
the common inconveniences of great a^e, with the exception of 
being rather hard of hearing, and lived in a very pretty house, in a 
crescent, with a good view of the neighbourhood, and a small park 
attached to it: I could not help remanung, in connexion with her 
conversation, that a similar vivacity and activity of spirit is rarely 
to be met with in men of the same advanced age. Perhaps, on the 
other hand, it may be easier for the man, if ms spirit do retain its 
activity, to take in the advances of the world, and in an advanced 
age to be aUe to comprehend the present as well as the past, naj, 
even to remain open to receive impresdons as to the iuture. 

After this and another similar but less interesting visit, we pro- 
ceeded to see some of the curiosities of Bath, and drove Gxst 
to Lansdowne Tower, a villa furnished with a tower in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city. We drove up to the top of the hill, in a 
hot sun, for not only are the treasures of art contained in the 
tower highlv spoken of, but the view from it over the rich and 
agreeable valley, the character of which may be best expressed in 
one word, by odling it a fashionable district, is especially celebrated. *' 
Unfortunately, our visit suffered shipwreck against the presbyterian 
strictness of the English Sunday. The old housekeeper, dressed 
in mourning, who hardly opened the door after repeated kiiockinff, 
was proof against royal names, as well as against guineas; she said 
it was a holy day, and the totoer could not be shown. 

We, therefore, drove down again, and ascended the hill on the 
OT)posite side, to the college for priests, Prior College, or Prior 
Park. This park lies very high, and was first laid out by one 
AUan, about 100 years ago, who had gained great wealth by 
being possessor of a stone quarry at a time when a great deal of 
building was going on in Bath, and by means of certain peculiarly 
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Xaid down railways invented hj him for the transportation of the 
stone to the city. The locality is very pretty, ana the style of the 
^plantation is tliat of Palladio : — a large building with a portico snp- 
2>orted hj columns, and a very hand^me flight of etam^ fronts the 
j>ark, wluch stretches down the hill; the grounds are fidl of beau* 
-tiful trees, and lower down the hiU contains a little pond, beside 
Tv^Iiicb, in order to increase the eflect of the view, a little house, 
1:>ut divided and arranged like a large building, has been con- 
structed. Ghdleries and out^buildin^ adjoin the principal build- 
ing on the right and left, and opposite to it is seen the other dde 
of the valley, with its numerous houses and gardens, the whole 
produces a highly poetical impression. 

W!e must not forset, indeed, that it has served as a habitation 
to poets and men of learning. Pope Uved some time here, as also 
[Fielding, who describes the whole neighbourhood in his "Tom 
Jones;'* and besides these authors, in a house in the park, Weston, 
j^bout fourteen years ago, when Bath be^an to otow less fashion- 
able, the whole park was bought by the bishop of the district, who 
liere erected a Catholic seminary, which is conducted on en- 
tirely Jesuitical principles, and most probably by none other than 
Jesuists. There are here sixty boys and thirty stud^its, of whom, 
however, a small number may devote themselves to some other 
emplo3nnent than the priesthood. We visited the dormitories, 
the professors' and scholars' rooms, and the dwelling of the bishop, 
vrho happened to be absent. Every thing was very cheerful, and 
almost rather temporal than spiritual. Tnere was a collection of 
natural history, a chemical cabinet, a fencing-room, a billiard-room, 
a gallery of paintings by the scholars, &c. We were told also that 
Shakspeare's plays were sometimes represented here; and all this 
seemed to me to accord very well with the system of the Jesuits, 
the object of this society having always been education for the 
world, in order to rule the world. 

The establishment seems, however, to be gradually increasing; a 
church was in progress of erection, and my attention was directed 
to the limestone &und in the neighbourhood, and employed for 
the ornamental work, which, when taken from the quarry, is quite 
soft, and very easily worked; but by exposure to the air, becomes 
perfectly hard. I took some pieces of it with me, and fotmd it 
to consist almost entirely of small, nearly microscopic shells, prin- 
cipally Polythalamia, The hardening process must be the same as 
that of the stalactites — viz., evaporation, and drying up of the 
limestone particles which contain water. 

We now descended, and left our carriages at the entrance to the 
baths, in order to take a view of them internally. Even here every 
thing was shut up because of the Sunday, but gold soon opened the 
doors. These baths which are certainly among the most efficacious 
of all English waters, are of a temperature of 117° Fahrenheit; 
the warmest springs contain lime, some salts, and a little iron. 
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The patients drink them, and bathe in them. In the bath-room 
there was a sort of exhibition of modem paintings and stuffed Inrds; 
every thing very elegant. The bathing-rooms and the large basona 
for the ffeneral class of bathers, were yery well arranged. I was 
particularly pleased with a piece of mechanism intended for tke 
use of very weak patients. It consisted of a wooden arm-chair, 
so pUced, that after a patient had been undressed in the chair, the 
whole contrivance could be lifted up, turned round so as to be 
just over the bath, and then let down altogether; and aflen^vards 
drawn up in the same manner. This is an arrangement par- 
ticularly to be recommended in Teplitz, our special bath for in- 
valids. Various baths of all kinds were to be had here; and. also 
sofas, warmin<T apparatus, &c.; in a word, everything that a patient 
could require m such an establishment. 

Not far from the baths is the beautiful Gothic cathedral, and we 
did not fail to take a short view of the interior, as the service had 
not begun. A wide open Gothic doorway, through which the 
evcninff sun was shining, conducted us into the richly ornamented 
vestibule, in which were several busts and monumental inscrip- 
tions; from this place, small doors to the right and left led into 
the body of the church, which is large and roomy, but without any 
peculiarities of construction. 

We then commenced our return to Bristol, where we arrived 
towards evening, and where we found the streets full of pedestrians. 
During the day, on account of its beinff Sunday, this busy town, 
containing 200,000 inhabitants, appeared quite dead and deserted. 
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Chepstow, July 8 — Evening. 

1 0-DAY has been really a rich dajr! First, in the morning, we 
Aosited some of the curiosities of Bristol ; then our entrance into 
Wales, and in the evening, perhaps, the most romantic of alT 
English ruins ! 

The morning in Bristol was employed in visiting the Docks, and 
particularly that greatest of all steamers, the Great Britain, It 
has been built by a company, and is intended to Bail between Liver- 
pool and North Amenca. The engineer who has directed the 
buUdmg, and who speaks German very tolerably, conducted the 
Kmg through the whole labyrinth of the interior, and gave us the 
niost mt^restmg details concerning it. The vessel is entirely built 
ot^ iron, and the material alone, exclusive of the iron-work con- 
tamed in the machinery, weighs 1800 tons. She is as long as any 
vessel of war, for her deck, from stem to stem, measures 320 feet. 
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-\^ j>^ciiliarity about the vessel is the manner of progression. She is 

iot impelled through the water like other steamers by paddle- 

tv^lioels at each side, but by means of an Archimedean screw intro- 

3.Tioed in the keel and under the rudder. The force of this frag- 

moxi.'t of a spiral when acting on water I have long understood, 

SLXxd that this form of wheel, instead of that of paddle- wheels 

oxL ^^ch side of the vessel, was not immediately adopted for steam- 

"bosfte, only proves how difficult it is for the human intellect to 

soi.zo the easiest and best means at once. The iron thread of the 

soirov7 is to revolve fifty times in the minute, with a diameter of 

sixi-fceen feet, and it is expected that this pressure will be powerfiil 

onoTigh to propel the vessel with sufficient speed. She does not, 

lio^wever, entirely depend upon the propeller, but is furnished with 

sLzs: small masts, to which sails can be attached to drive on the 

oolossus in a favourable wind. The internal arrangements are very 

elegant and comfortable. Two decks contain large saloons, sur- 

roiiinded by smaller cabins, so that several hundred passengers 

oa.xi easily oe accommodated; the greatest care has been taken to 

irLSure a good kitchen and every comfort for the passengers: the 

ii^vo steam-engines are each of 500 horse-power, and 150 men 

£tre to serve as crew, machinists, stokers^ &c.; so far every 

-thing seems to be as it should be. There are only two small 

points to be mentioned : first, it appears doubtful whether the 

•vessel, when completed, can ever be got out of the narrow dock 

and along the Avon into the sea; and this appears doubtful even to 

•those who understand the matter; and, secondly, whether a ship of 

such dimensions is fit for sea-service at all. it is feared, and as it 

appears not entirely without reason, that if the vessel were to be 

raised at once under the bows and under the stern by two waves> 

the weight of the machinery in the centre might possibly break 

her in two : and it is, indeed, believed that the President^ though 

not so large as the Great Britain^ must have been lost in this 

manner. At any rate, it would appear necessary to be particularly 

cautious in the first few trips.* 

As a termination to our visits in Bristol, we drove to a park 
at no great distance. 

The park is the property of Mr. P. Miles, merchant, and member 
of parhament, whose father had collected a number of beautiful 
. pictures. The park is exactly opposite Clifton Hill, and if ever 
the suspension bridge over the Avon is completed, it will be 
quite close to the town. We drove through a beautifully-wooded 
park to the entrance of the elegant building. A capacious hall re- 
ceived us on our entrance, and in several rooms and saloons some 
really distinguished treasures of art were to be seen. And, first, a 
splendid picture by Rubens, representing the Conversion of St. 

♦ I see, however, that the first trial trip of the Great Britain has proved per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

^ Q 
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FhqL This is OB0 of ifaote mjglitj paindnffs, wbaA 
Ae power of productkm contained in ike noman isteOect, 
produce any amcable effect on the spectator. Sodi ptctazeer 
one in mind of the obseryadon of an antbor to a prince^ wlio ap 
lightlj of the powers of an author: ^ My lord, a devo: maati 
make a drum out of a pen and a sheet of paper, wbidbi. -will he 
heard a veiy long way off.** In a similar manner^ one la astonished 
in some pictues of Kubens, how a cleyer artist, with a pieee of 
eanyass and some colours can produce a work, fiom which the inter- 
nal productive power shines out into manj eent nr ieal I£ titis 
picture had been painted by an j one else, for instance by a paxnter 
of the modem French scnool, one could only call it a pictecre of 
much theatrical efiect, with its falling and rearing horBes aiad its 
stron<if light; but with Rubens, it produces just the efibct in. Ae 
mind that we feel on witnessing an action causing Tiolent movement, 
it Fhows us something happening at the same moment. It jxmst 
still be confieased, that the whole history of such a conversion^ by 
means of thunder and lightning, has in it something impcobable 
and unpsycholorical, inasmuch as the real rise of such a percept io n 
intended to last lor all eternity, can never take place in such, a manozer; 
this perception must be a stiO approach ot the soul in its inmost 
relations to God; but, at any rate, the question is not here of sacli 
a perception, and Rubens was therefore probably right enough in 
considering the matter as he has done. It need not be added, lliat 
no one could see in the &ce and figure of Paul stretched on the 
ground, that any great change is taking place in his mind. With 
respect to paintmg, however, this picture certainly ranks among the 
best, either by this artist or any other. 

lliere are also to be noticed, two pictures of Raphael's, although 
not belonging to his best. One of these, a Virgin and Child, is 
something in Leonardo da Vinci's manner; the other, a Predella 
of Raphael's earliest period, represents Christ bearing his Cross, and 
contains some very beautiful figures. 

A Worshippinff Madonna, by Velasquez, is also remarkable^ less 
on account ot the noUness and beauty of the expression, than as dis- 
playing a splendid study of drapery. A Cleopatra, by Ghiido, and 
two pretty landscapes, by Gaspar Poussin, deserve notice. There 
are a couple of very pretty pieces, by Claude; the one, a hagesr one, 
of which the style is grave, representiE^ in a xick country, two 
galleys on a piece of water, possinff through a wooded vaJJey: the 
other, a smaller one> represents a herd of cattle passing throu^ a 
sta'eam. There are also some splendid pieces by artists of the 
■LHitch school, particularly one by Gerard Dow, represenling a 
woman ksteniM to the opinion of a phyacian concerning his patient. 

After we had attentively considered all these beauties, we rc- 
nvv ^ ^^ ^^^^ *^ prepared for our departure. We drove over 
^iiftc«. Hill^ stopped a short time on the summit and walked a little 
'^ay through a park to a point, whence a good view of the Bdstol 
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DliAJixiel aaid tike Avon iras to be obliaiDed. Well-wooded coantry 

in. tthe foreground^ and blue mountains lo^g themselves in the dis- 

feajioe, oiEsTy even in the gloomy weather we have to-day, a very 

pirel^ty picture. The road a£ter this point, passes over wide marshy 

xni&a^ows, and we finally arrived at tne Ola Passage, the point for 

<sr o8six3g the channel, which is here about a mile^ or a mile aiid a half 

l>road. The passage is performed by means of a steamboat. The 

siurrounding country has a very peculiar ^pearance. The boatmen's 

Ixoxises are situated upon a high bank of sandstone, and as it was now 

pretty much ebb, the strand could be seen free from water, but covered 

-viritli thick mud. A paved dam projects far into the bay, and cour 

du^cts to the ferry; between the separate blocks of stone, and im- 

"beclded in mud, are found masses of the blackish fucus; the wa!fer of 

tlxe bay rises and falls in short irregular waves, and is, like the mud, of 

^ yellowish coJour, like that of a stream swollen by rain; the sky is 

floomy ; the opposite shore is already somewhat dim, and the out- 
nes of the Webh mountains are hardly to be distinguished. 
The caxriages were driven to the dam; there the horses re- 
■turned: we descended, and the carriages were pushed down to the 
ferry by the sturdy boatmen with less trouble than their considerable 
■weight had led us to expect. It was easy to see that we had been 
expected, and we heard that a sort of private line of telegraphs 
exists from Bristol to the other side of the bay, consisting merely of 
moveable tables of white and black fastened upon some of the loftiest 
houses. Signals, therefore, for the ferry, post-horses, or lodgings, 
can be easily conveyed to the other side of the bay, and we reaped 
the fruits of this arrangement to-day in saving very much time. As 
soon as we were on board the wheels of the steamer were set in 
motion, and we crossed the channel in a short time (little more than 
a quarter of an hour). I was particularly occupied with the peculiar 
properties of this bay, and entered into conversation with the captain 
of the ferry-boat, who informed me of every thinff very exactly. 
Between these coasts, gradually diminishing in width, which con- 
tain the waters which now into the Bristol Channel from the At- 
lantic, and finally lose themselves in the Severn, the most remark- 
able and almost unique relation exists, viz., that between the lowest 
and highest states of the tide, which amounts to the enormous differ- 
ence of sixty feet. Between thisheight, therefore, andtheebb tide, the 
rushinff of the waves changes every day twice. At that time (about 
five o'clock) it was ebb-tide, towards one o'clock, it will be high tide, 
and again to-morrow at one, P. M. After about six hours, therefore, 
the water wiU again rush in which rushed out six hours ago; and as the 
region of red sandstone commences about here, it is easy to think 
how much is washed ofi*and carried away during this rapid rise and 
fall of the tide. This, therefore, is the cause of this continual ex- 
citement, this state of perpetual disturbance, this never-ceasing^ yel- 
lowishness of the water. Much in the same way that mind wnich is 
perpetually being dragged hither and thither by oppoate feelings, 

Q2 
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ctn never tirire at any dear condnmon. The more I nnd^stood 
this phenomenon the more pleasure I found in contemplatiiig tfa« 
yellow waters; and, notwithstanding its troubled diaiacter, on ike 
whole, it presented many interesting sketches. The lon^ line of' 
the water, the rocky banks on the wore, the fishers' nets extended 
along poles to dry, the long dams, the single fishing boats, all formed 
a very diaractenstic scene. 

On the opposite bank post-horses were already waiting, and before 
long we were in the neighbourhood of Chepstow. The hills began 
to be higher, limestone rocks became viable, and the road conducted 
along a steep rocky bank to the valley of the Wye, on which liver 
the town lies. An iron bridge is there crossed, and not far from it,. 
upoll a steep bank, lies the ivy-covered ruin of the old Chepstow 
Castle. 

For the present we drove through the rather poor4ookingtown, 
and passed on to visit the rocky valley of the Wye, and jLintem 
Abbey. The road first passes along tne wooded and oveigfown 
rocks, which rise above the valley ofthe river. The river also par- 
takes of the singular fluctuating character of the water in the Channel, 
at present exhibited in the state of ebb-tide, and, therefore, appeared 
so singular with its wide muddy banks. At one point, a rock, clotheGr 
with green, towers up in a very picturesque manner — ^the ebbing river 
lies deep in the valley — ^whilst, over an opposite cleft in the rock th^ 
yellow Bristol Channel is seen stretdiing afitf . The views here are 
really grand, and partake of the character of mountain scenery. 

We drew up at Tintem Cottage — a small house of entertain- 
ment, at which tourists and visiters from Chepstow assemble. The 
arrival of t)ie exalted traveller did not remain unknown to them, a 
stout *' hurrah" was accompanied with the exhibition of colours 
quickly prepared, of cloth and of green boughs. By means of stairs 
cut in the rock we ascended tnrough bushes to a still higher 
bold projecting rock, and there found a point of view which af- 
forded a still more extensive panorama of the bold hilly scenery, 
and these rocky valleys, than the former. Longer stay, however, 
became impossible, as the d ay was rapidly declining, and we had 
still to see Tintem Abbey. We, therefore, returned (juickly to the 
carriage down a steep grassy path, and drove at a rapid pace alonff 
a descending road towards the ruin. At length, on passing round 
a bending in the way, there lay before us the imposing structure 
without a roof, its walls overgrown with ivy, and hollow, empty, 
but beautifully adorned Gothic windows. The view of the gables 
and walls of this ancient abbey, seen even from without, produced a 
powerful effect, but when the doorkeeper opened the church-door, 
on our close approach, and its whole magnificent nave was all 
at once laid open to our view, with its large, rich, and open 
eastern window at the end, with its columns In the purest Gothic 
style, and the green ivy entwining and covering the whole edifice— 
the floor, instead of carpets, covered with the dark green of newly 
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oym grass; the scene operated with an enclianting efiect in the 

evening light, and was deeply affecting, almost even to tears. Any 

-fcldng so perfect in its kind, so truly poetical, had never before been 

j>resentea to my eyes. Add to this, its lonely situation, in a peaceful 

^reen valley, by the side of a beautiful stream, and the songsof the wild 

-VB^ood-birds resounding in our ears; the impression was in the highest 

-degree peculiar. The effect became deeper and more and more im- 

-pressive as I wandered under these arches and among its columns. 

"TKe noble architectural structure as a whole is, no doubt, calculated 

to work with powerful influence, but the peculiar effect produced 

upon my mind was only explicable to me by reflecting upon that sdll 

more powerful effect of the contemplation of a general free life of 

nature, the seal of that higher consecration with wnich the whole was 

impressed. Again the recollection of Friedbich was pressed upon 

my mind. Here was the reality of the very thing after which he 

liad so zealously striven, in all the fulness and truth of nature; why 

'was he not permitted to see something so perfect in its kind; ana 

iiow singular that one is obliged here again to say, that the genuine 

•and true reality proves itself at last higher and more mighty than any 

*hing which fancy ever can or has imagined. 

At every step a new picture presented itself Vistas through the 
xich, open windows, overhung with ivy. Accessory buildings in 
^ch clair-obscur, sometimes overgrown with young sprouting branches. 
Old monuments, together with immense stems of ivy, and columns en- 
twined with its thick and close foliage. On the columns where the cen- 
tral tower formerly rested, as in Sahsbury , ayoung and slender ash had 
taken root and sprouted up, its top scarcely reached to the height of 
the side walls ol the church, but its fine, green leaves waved, like 
!the green standard of hope, over the peaceful resting-place of the 
■ departed. It was in all respects extraordinary. 

The evening twilight drew on apace; a splendid faint evening 
glow shone with a melancholv effect through the arched window 
over the entrance. What a glorious scene must this be under the 
•jclear moonlight ! 

I can truly say, that never did the interior of any perfect church 
•ever produce such a grand and solemn impression upon my mind, as 
this edifice half in ruins. 

The abbey was founded by Walter de Clare, in 1131, and the 
building of the church was probably commenced as early as 
the twelfth century; imder Henry VIIL, the abbey was secularised, 
and became a ruin in the time of Cromwell. It now belongs to 
the Duke of Beaufort, who bestows the greatest attention on the 
care and preservation of this most beautiful of all ecclesiastical 
niins. 

We drove back to Chepstow late in the evening. I sank into the 
corner of the carnage, gave free course to my thoughts, and my 
reflections upon these last impressions were many and various. 
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The timm of wooderfiil thonglitB wm oalj dktailied hj tlie soiss 
of the people^ and the humdi:^, as his msjestj aqp^oached the 
hotel, lecallcd me to a seaae of what ivas going on. 



LL 

Mcitbjri TydvHy July ddt'^-EYCBin^. 

This morning eaily we took a walk to die old Casde c^ Ghep- 
fliow, now in nuns. From without, in the sonfight of the morn- 
ing, the old turrets, the weather-beaten windows, and the high 
archways, had a very picturesque effect; and so, too, the interior, witli 
its old courts, its fallen-in rooms, and its walls thickly covered with 
ivy. A yelvet-like turf covered the ground almost everywhece in 
the ruins, and those curious, leafless, paraatac j^lants whidi odIt 
grow upon the roots of other plants, were i^nnging up in a& 
directions. The castle has long been a ruin ; the last prisoner of any 
importance, confined here more than twenty years, was Henry 
Martin, one of the judges of King Charles L 

Shortly after, returmn^ to our hotel, we entered our carriages, 
and drove over hills and through vail^s to Newport, where we 
arrived about noon. This town is situated on the Usk, not far 
from its junction with the Bristol ChanneL As we entered the 
town over the bridge, the walls of an old castle, with, its strong 
towers, looked quite romantic; all poetical or historical enthu- 
siasm was, however, banished, when we heard that these interest- 
ing-looking old towers were now used for a brewery. We walked 
through the town whilst the horses were being changed. The 
houses are small, but the streets wide, and every thing appears to 
mark a place of quickly growing importance, particularly in con- 
sequence of its trade in iron and coal. We were told that although 
the town onlv contains 20,000 inhabitants, it was able to spend 
22,000/. lately on some improvements in its docks. Here the 
only question seems to be in what direction the vein of commerce 
extends ; according to this, towns or whole districts rise or falL 
At the other end of the town was an old church, situated on a 
little hill, among large lime-trees; and before again entering our 
carriages, we enjoyed from this point a pleasing view of the town 
and neighbourhood, and a portion of the ChanneL 

From Newport, the road winds more and more through the 
Welsh mountains, and the indications of the iron mining opera- 
tions, so amazingly important to England, become more and more 
frequent. At one of the posts, Caerphilly, we came upon an ex- 
tensive, but quite ruinous old castle. It was something like the 
mighty castles of Germany, and must have been blown up, for 
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laxge iiaifWfiH of hridcwork and poiiions(^llie towers had been huiIed 
Into the fbflee. The whole looked rather waste than beautifiil — 
fix^ of {all, aat agreeable arraogement of the whole was wanting, 
aod tkem titxe ivy wm absent^ which so beantifully clothes E^liah 
imns XB. gemesd. 

As -vre apparoached Merthyr Tydvil, the ireik-works became xnore 

niuoaesoros ; -¥7e saw eveiywhere smeltinjg-honses and forges, litlle 

xaalw^yB aiMsL canals for the conTejance ofthe iron fiom one place to 

a&o^hex« In one vaUey we saw below a canal, and a railway for 

locoaxioti>re engines; higher up, the road upon whioh we were, and 

akall liigKer, a tram-road for the conveyance of materials and woik- 

mea loelonging to the mines. We met on another occasion, on 

sucli a tram-road, a long train of black coal-waggons, and odiezs. 

covered -with workmen black and brown with dMst — a curiotis 

a^t I Ajdd what m^mtains of dross were piled up. Certainly, 

l^e qoaxKtity of iron produced in these moimtains must be enor- 

Ukoos. 

The race of people which we Ibund h^pe, is very much the reverse 
of handflonoie; the wcunaa wear maa's hats on tlieir heads, or black 
Etcaw hats, and ak>ng with this, a very awkward, ungraceful dxes& 
I was reminded once <» twice of the wom^i of Unalaska, men- 
tioned in " Cook's Voyages." 

AH other considerations however vanidi, when one comes to un* 
derstand the size and extent of the iron- works themselves. The 
first we ^dted, in which six blast furnaces were at w(^k, presented 
an extraordijuiry sight. Above the flaming chimneys of the blast 
&maces the heated air trembled, and made the outlines of ihe 
mountains of dross behind them appear wavy. I could not help 
imagining these mountains of dross to be volcanoes, and the blast 
furnaces uttle burning craters on the sides of the larger ones. The 
impression produced was a much more powerfiil one, when we went 
further and took a view ofthe great iron- works belonging to Sir John 
Guest and Company. One could easily have believed oneself trans- 
ferred to the blazing city of Dis^ mentioned by Dante ! We were fin^ 
ccaiducted to the mines, lihe immense quantity of coal and iron pro- 
duced by which rendered aU this possible. Some idea of this quan- 
tity may be obtained from the fact that in the last five weeka 
3^,000 tons of coal have been dug out, sometimes 1500 tons in a 
day, and that aH these coals are employed in the works. Close to 
tins mine is that from which a similar quantity of ironstone is pro-, 
diiced. The cost, of course, is enormous! The works employ 
abcaat 0000 work-people daily, and the wages of tihese workmen, 
ynAi food, <&c., amounts to about 26,0002. a month I The subter* 
ranean works also cost enormous sums, and l^e overseers who ac- 
, coiapanied us, estimated the cost of the wood^work alone in this 
moontaia, which is as full of mines as a hcmey-comb is of cells, at about 
half a million sterling 1 Yet the enormous profits cover all this^ 
ToTunderstarad this, we must consider that coal costs only (me^-ninth 
oiyAuA it costs in Looidcm, «nd again, that the ironstonie is foui^i 
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doM to the ooal; the ironstone found hexe is, however, notsafficwaife, 
and more must be brought from other places. In this manner alooe 
can iron be produced at such a cheap rate, as to make it posdUefiz 
English iron, even after payine a considerable duty, to be sold on. 
the continent at a price with wnich the iron masters there cannot at aU 
compete, who arc therefore ruined by these foreign producera* 
This simultaneous formation and production of ironstone and coal 
interested me also in a jgcological point of view, for I was thus re- 
minded, that even now, in marshy meadows, iron is being continu- 
ally formed in the shape of ironstone during the course of the life of 
plants, and of Infusoria ; and .that probfU)ly it can only be thus 
explained, if iron ores were in former aees of the earth produced 
at the same time as the gigantic ferns and JSquiseia. 

I was also much inter^ted in standing at the double entrance 
to the shaft, and observing how, set in motion by a steam-engine, 
and conducted along a subterraneous railway, on the one side a 
row of empty waggons, and a number of workmen,with miners* lamps, 
were conveyed into the inountains; whilst, on the other sid^ shortly 
after, a number of waggons loaded with ironstone and coal, and witn 
other workmen, came out from the cavern. The carelessness with 
which the workmen acted, sufficed to show the influence of daily 
exposure to danger. Several of the men came out of the sloping 
shaft, Quite without holding, and standing upright upon the rope 
which Grew the waggons out of the centre of the mountain. T^e 
slightest inclination to either side, in the darkness of the cavern, 
would have been sufficient to precipitate the man from his posi* 
tion, and he would have been crushed to pieces by the next waggon. 
This carelessness is, however, not merely manifested in such exhi- 
bitions of skill, but is even shown in a similar manner in the inte- 
rior. Hence, notwithstanding Davy's safety lamp, accidents are 
continually occurring from cold damp. Only this morning three 
workmen were killed in this manner, m one of the workings. 

We next passed into the perpendicular shafts, in which, by a 
very ingenious process, the weight of a descending bucket of water 
is made to raise a bucket full of coal. When the water-bucket 
arrives at the bottom, the water is poured out, and the weight of 
the coal-bucket raises the other bucket to the mouth of the pit; there 
it is again filled with water, whikt the other vessel is filled with 
coal, and this process is continually repeated. During the few last 
days this part of the works had been brought to a stand-^till, in conse- 
quence of the continued heat, which had dried up the supply of water. 
We next went to the blast furnaces, not less than eighteen of which 
are employed in these works; and the most of these have been con- 
tinually in flames for a period of some thirty years. On descending 
from the heights, we came almost upon tne broad summit of one 
of these flaming chimneys, surrounded with a gallery. A furnace 
of this kind is certainly different in one respect from a volcano; 
it casts nothing out, but must, on the contrary, always be fur- 
ished with some more fuel. I inquired as to the proportions in 
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Tirliicli the ironstone is melted; I was told it was three-parts iron- 
stone, three parts coal, and one part limestone. Thus the flame 
Ls constantly tept up, and the metal, when melted, is allowed to col- 
lect belovr ; after a certain time the reservoir is opened, and a stream 
of melted metal flows out. It was a remarkable existence above on 
this gallery, close to the flames, and in a sufibcating heat. We 
soon retircjd, and descended under the blast-furnaces, between 
steam-engines (of which about thirty are at work at once), and 
heween immense iron cylinders into which the air is forced by those 
machines destined to keep up the draught, and whence it passes 
through long pipes in the ground, howling and whistling, to ar- 
rive at the ^maces. Finally, in honour of nis majesty, one of the 
reservoirs in the blast-furnaces was opened before the regular time, 
and the metal, the blackness and hardness of which we admired, 
"flowed out hke a ruddy spring in the golden sunlight, and ductile 
as oil, into the furrows of the mould, in which it cooled into long 
bars. One of these blast furnaces was remarkable for some secret 
apparatus by which the dross was immediately and effectually sepa- 
rated from the metal. 

We next passed to the hammering and rolling works, where 
just at the time, a number of rails, ordered for Russia, were being 
made. W^ith what extraordinary swiftness a bar of iron was made 
into a rail ! Hardly ten minutes were employed, and the rail lay 
on the ground quite ready, but still red-hot. The mass of white 
hot metal was seized with tongs, and dragged out of the fire to 
the hammer-works, and then to the several rollers placed at dif- 
ferent distances from each other, and moved by steam, through 
which the bar was successively dragged till it was of the required 
thinness. It was, finally, drawn through cranked rollers, and the 
metal, still red-hot, assumed the form of the rail, as if it had been 
wax; the rail was finished, and it was now only necessary to clip 
the edges with a large pair of shears, as one would clip a piece 
of paper, and it was then complete and ready, after cooling, to 
take its place in a railway. 

Whilst we were observing this process, which was going on in 
^wirious portions in twenty places at once, we were surrounded by 
numbers of the black inhabitants of the works, and so crowdedf, 
that we sometimes hardly knew where to step, in order to avoid 
the sparks, the bars of red-hot iron, and those parts of the floor 
which had become heated by the passage of the hot iron. I con- 
gratulated myself, on our return, at having gained the open air 
unsinged. 

We had at first intended to proceed that evening, but his majesty 
determined on staying the nignt in Merthyr Tydvil, to observe the 
effect of all these fiery furnaces in the dark. We therefore went out 
again after ten o'clock, and were first conducted to a height above 
the town, whence we had a view of five or six of these works, 
where fires are constantly kept up by night as well as by day. One 
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nugbi imagme ia<wlf in thehad of tiieCyelope, T^eeflfectwM;, 
Ixmerer, moii impnM^ tiImb me dciceaded lato the nesBea^ 
wofki, with their dx blMt fuiMMs and wwithif fiied wxtii 
Amm ud ifMdb of fire. Wkibt Tiewii^ m d» dnk aiglit, 
behind theae glowing works, the high yokuiic lookiw oones of 
thoecmoontainsofdxtMwhii^Ihsve noticed, wondeifUtfufand^ 
bjr the red flameai one's fency might eaail j xepiesent, mt one 
a blazing fortiett, at another a horning castle, at another the 



dlj of Jrloto, as rep r esent ed by Dute. What a oo nt mat betweesK 



this erening, with its fieiy glow and its noise of steam and 
melting iron, and jesterdaj evenii^, with its mild ladiaiioe 
Tintem Abbey* 



LII. 

Abeiystwith, Jidy HHb*— Evemag; 
This has been a daj of continuous travel, conductii^ us through 
the centre of the WeUi mountains to the sea. We kft Merthjr 
Tydvil shortl]^ after six o'clock, and soon afi^ passed o^er the Alp- 
liKe range of limestone, into the smonof the red conglomerate, 
and then into the pleasing Talleys ot Brecon. This Bream seems 
to be the {dace for tourists, who wish to ascend the neighbouring 
mountains, and to edify themsdlves by the conten^ation of nature. 
A capital hotel opened its gates to us, not fiu: firom whi(^ is an old 
church thickly overgrown with ivy; the prospect towards the 
mountain range with its various effects of light and shade, was 
very inviting— but all this cannot detain us — and swift horses 
convey us to Rhayader. There, one is quite in Wales; the Ian* 
guage becomes leas intelligible, and thickly interspersed with terrible 

Sitturals ; the names of the places are difficult to pronounce, and 
dress is different. It was market day in this dirty little 
village, in which the post-house seems to be the only house of 
any size. In the middle of the unpaved square was a sort of open 
baaaar, where poor-looking people offered for sale shoes, woollen 
wares, disagieeaUe-looking pastry, fruit, &c., surrounded by seople 
from the neighbourhood. The women's dresses were of dolJb, and 
they wore men's hats with caps under them; the men mostly wore 
old frieze coats. We did not delay long here. The valleys 
become deeper, the mountains higher, and we also had a taste of 
real Welsh mountain weather. A thick wetting mist with a cold 
wind approached us, covering every thing in its vedl — we darove on 
further mto the mountains, passed several small huts, where miser- 
able children begged with a sort of regular channt, and at k^ 
reached Aberystwith Cottage, a very cconfortable inn, not &r from 
the really romantic Devil's Bridge, whidi coniveots the sides of a 
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preciportons lavme^ and under which a waterfall tumbles down into 
thee -vallejr from rock to rock. We had hardly half dried ourselves 
B.'t tlie kitchen fire, when the fog gave way a little; we seized our 
-anbrellas, and ruihed out to see the waterfall, though everything 
"v^as dripping wiA nrin. At first we took a view of this mountain 
-torrent CTom a projecting Tock, and admired it faUing down deeper 
asid deeper between ihe green rocks on each ade — we then climbed 
diD^vna. a slippery rock in the neighbourhood of the Devil's Bridge 
itself, and approached close to one of the falls. It offered really^ a 
splendid study for a landscape painter, with its clear waves, its 
'beaizti&IIy broken rocks, and the foliage growing around it. We 
i^etuxned to the inn, made a hasty dinner, and then proceeded on 
our joum^, whilst the weather continued to improve. It was, 
towever, nearly dark when we reached this watering place, where 
unfortunately the inn was neariy aU occupied by tourists, so that it 
ursus not till after some trouble we could obtain lodgings, which we 
did at last in one of the neighbouring houses. As a sort of com- 
pensation for this, a serenade was given to the illustrious guest, who 
was soon recognised — spite of his incognito ^ and at a late hour of the 
night, ** God save the Queen^^ was sung". 



Lin. 



Bethgellert, July 11th — Evenine. 
As I went out of the hotel early in the morning, in Aberystwith, 
the splendid green sea lay before me, and its mighty waves beat on 
the shore; a great variety of brown and gVBj/uci were thrown out 
on the sandhSls which formed the strand, whilst to the left, on a 
bold promontory, stood a ruined castle, whose dark walls^ formed a 
good contrast to the colour of the sea, reflected from its broken 
waves. As I walked up and down in front of the hotel, I was soon 
accosted by a boatman, who asked me if I was not disposed to 
enjoy a bath on this fine sunny morning ? True it is, that I ear- 
nestly longed to plunge into the refreshing waves, but here too, 
time was too limited to sufier me to indulge my inclination. 

When we were ^berwards at breakfast, a multitude of boatmen 
and townspeople collected before the house vrith music and all sorts 
of flags; they erected their standards, among which the royal 
ensign of England floated at the top, and with such music as the 
place could aflford, they favoured his majesty with a serenade, and 
concluded by a hearty nurrah. The scene had an extremely pretty 
appearance as viewed from *he window. In the foreground, the 
assembled boatmen and people with their waving colours, behrad 
them the yellow sand, and fundier in the distance the splendid 
smaxagdine sea. . 
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When the carriages were brongfat to the door £or deputme, lihe 
people did not fail to accomiMuij the ezahed tniTdler with tfieir 
colours and momct and salate him by a continued round o€ 
hurrahs. The multitude thronged around, the postilions could 
only go at a walking pace, and we thus proceeded till we reached 
the bounds of the town, when the people drew up on both ades, 
and suffered the carriages to proceed amidst an tmceasing irolley of 
cheers. In short, this old town was not willing that a king should 
be allowed to pass, notwithstanding his ineogmio^ without ev^tj 
testimony of respect and honour, which it was in the power of the 
people to bestow. It is probably long »nce it has been Tisited by 
a monarch. Such visits, nowever, may not have been so unusual in 
former times. Aberystwith Castle was built by Gilbert de Strong- 
bow, in the year 1 109, and repaired or renewed by Edward I, the 
conqueror of Wales, in 1277. It is said to have been, at that 
time, a strong fortress, and formerly the seat of CadwaDader, & 
prince of the country. It was destroyed under CromwelL As we 
ascended the hills, we commanded a beautiful prospect over the 
town, the surrounding neighbourhood, and the sea. We did not, 
however, remain long in this higher region, the road soon sank 
again as wc descended towards the valley of the Dovey, and a 
pretty single-masted coasting vessel presented a finished picture in 
the narrow bay with lofty elm trees on its shores; whilst, in the 
distance, extensive and lofty ridges of mountains bounded the 
view, with all the variety of lights and shadows reflected from the 
passing clouds. We soon reached the small town of Machynch- 
teth, situated on a mountain stream, which empties itself into the 
bay, at no great distance from the place ; and &om this time for- 
ward, the mountain scenery became continually grander and more 
picturesque. As we left Macbynchleth on foot, an elderly man 
joined us on the road, who gave us a very intelligent account of 
the place and neighbourhood. He told us much also respecting 
the language of the country; the peculiarly sharp guttural pronun- 
ciation of the ch — and many other interesting points of a simi- 
lar description. Many of the names of places in Wales are 
wholly unpronounceable by a stranger. The road, on leaving 
Machynchleth speedily becomes a mountain pass — and the traveller 
finds himself in a completely Alpine district; the forms of the 
mountains arc bold and rude; the neighbouring hills run up to 
a lofty elevation of slaty rock; a small mountain lake appears; 
Alpine meadows covered with a few scattered sheep occupy the 
slopes of the mountains; the clouds draw round their tops, and the 
whole scene is changed. Soon, however, the road again descends 
into the beautiful vale of Dolgelly, in which Owen Glendower 
formerly assembled his parliament, in the year 1404. This is a 
central point for tourists in Wales; hard by, Cader Idris, the 
highest mountain in Wales, except Snowdon, Kfts its lofty summit 
to the clouds, a delightful and rich vegetation clothes the banks 
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o£ tlie mountain stream which traverses the yalley, and the lower 
Iiills are sjplendidly decked with red flowering heath, as if dyed 
•witli carmine; I can believe, that it would be extremely agreeable 
-to pass a few weeks in the midst of this charming scenery. As 
-vsTG again ascended, the country soon assumed a desolate aspect. 
T^e passed many miserable litde places on the high plateau, and 
felt the keen cold wind on these elevated plains; mountain chains 
appeared in the distance, and we were anxious to ascertain the 
precise situation of Snowdon. We addressed ourselves to people 
^whonx we met on the road, but &iled in making ourselves intel- 
ligible — and replies were given to us in a strange and singular 
sounding lanfi:uage. At length the road again descended into a 
delightful valley, richly planted with trees. The name of the 
hotel at which we stopped to change horses, was wholly beyond 
our power of utterance. It is called Tan-y-Bwlchj and was trans- 
lated to us as signifying '* Under the Pass." Close to the hotel, a 
very pretty park is situated on the steep declivity of the mountain; 
we were invited to take a view of the grounds, and our time and 
labour were amply repaid. BeautiM beech trees overshadowed 
the path, as we ascended to a very pretty and cheerful country 
seat, surrounded with charming flower-beds, and shrubs of the 
choicest description; beautiful views open in all directions upon 
the valley beneath, and a variety of patns lead through the wood 
up to the mountains, from which there are numerous waterfalls. 
This is a spot admirably calculated to be the scene of a very 
charming existence, if a person were placed in the midst of the 
suitable relations for its enjoyment. 

We did not arrive at this place till late in the evening, although 
there was still light enough to enable us to have a sufficient view of 
the agreeable scenery through which we passed. On leaving Tan- 
y-BwTch, our road first ascended a steep hill, and then, for the first 
time, the forms of the mountains became grand and imposing: we 
entered upon a singular lonely district as we advanced, bold and 
rugged masses of rock on every hand, surrounded by extensive 
stretches of moors and heath, above and beyond which towered 
the lofty summits of the mountains. In the distance, we obtained 
occasional views of the sea, and of the bold promontories of the coast 
projecting far into the ocean, and presentmg a magnificent pano- 
rama; at last, on approaching the end of our drive, we entered a 
deep and rugged ravine, which in a short time suddenly opened, 
and we found ourselves at the charming mountain hamlet of Beth- 
gellert. Here, too, the outlines of the mountains around are very 
beautiful. The great peculiarity of this place is, that it is the 
centre, around which some of the grandest and most beautiful scen- 
ery is condensed, without the necessity of traversing that enor- 
mous extent of space, which belongs to the Alps. Here a rock 
on a smaJl scale, can be, and is, precisely what a mountain on a large 
scale is thete. In addition to this, the whole outlines of the dis- 
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trict an retry bemdfiil, and, to tkoae who haewe 
nuuiy myiting and admirable fubjectofor the peiiciL 

Great poverty ieema to pxevaif la tlie ■Kmntaiiw . Om ovr 
bxthcr» we aaw many moat miweTablR atone bote, and izL ma 
lonely dell, thin lines of amc^e aroae horn aach bnlBy behind \ 
Taat matt of scattered rocks. A liew poor cattle apj^eared heae waA 
ihere to pick up a scanty pastoret Mid numbeis of cmldroi, heg^g^ 
ran along tbe roads, endeavouring by tb^ trouUesoae imparts- 
nity to win a trifling alms from tl^ passing stcangez. OocasLonaByw 
too, they ofier rock crystals, or otber motiiitain productions, and 
woollen knitted caps, for sale. 

In the midfA of all this povcorty and wiM scenery, thero is, however, 
a large and elegant hotel, which makes up forty-five beds. 



LIV. 

BftBgor, July 12th*— Evenuig. 
Early this morning, according to our previous design, we xoAde 
thcasccntof Snowdon; theappearance of the weather wasby no means 
encouraging, the sky was lowering, and the clouds hung deep around 
the mountain top. Still there was no rain — ^many signs of a &vour- 
able change— and we took our chance of the advantages in our 
favour and set out. We made early preparation for our journey, 
and, at seven o'clock, mounted a light carriage, accompanied by 
a skilful guide. We followed the road towards the foot of the mousr 
tain, as far up its flank as it was accessible to any description of 
carriage.. We commenced the ascent. Our path lay for some dis- 
tance over wet pasture and spongy meadows — after which, the path 
became steeperj and occasional masses of bold projecting rocks oc- 
curred. We were not the only travellers, whom the day tempted 
to try their good fortune on the summit of the highest mountain in 
England. ^ Some ladies, mounted on ponies, rode sometimes befose 
and sometimes behind us, and several parties fallowed them on foot 
The summit of the mountain lay concealed in clouds — the rocks 
stood forth bold and black from the green of the Alpine meadoiK% 
on which the beautiful yellow anthericum ossifragum grows in 
great profusion, and a cold wind blew from the ra^es which skirted 
our path. A young Alpine lark, only imperfectly fledged, flut- 
tered along the ground before our feet, our guide easily caught it 
with his hands, but the old c»ies fljew around, uttering such painM 
screams,, that I induced him again to put the poor panting little 
creature upon the grass, behind a large block of stone. When we 
ascended a little further, the view to the westward became pai- 
taally free — a^d we saw the sea, the isle of Anglesey and Caernarvon 



^asd». As we ascended, ho-werBr, tiie eloads again doaed sromtd 

-us^y and finallj we found omndnrea coaadLeteLj enreloped in die 

p cnetr a t Lpg fog of these moist goddasaes. xhe aaeenit also in many 

places BOW be^me difficult; the Tfiod blew cold alon^ die aide of 

soBtke rocky walla^ or fcom the deptha of some neigkbounng raTine-^ 

-the tliick fogs eontinued to. loll more denaelj along the moimtam 

odes— *-bat fortunately, so &r, they did not thoronghiy peneizrate our 

dotfaes with their moistare. 

StcU onward, frcNn height to height!—- deep rsvines lay at oar 
aide, the bottom c^ whidi, filled with thick fog, yawned horribly 
below, y^etatum now ahnost whoEy disappeared, except merely 
a £&w raore AJ^one plants*— and on erery side of ns rose lofty crags 
of black chltmte ^atc. Having taken some repose after the effi»rts 
of the aacent, bdiind a projecting rock which meltered 12s from the 
"wixxdywe again set forth, and in about a quarter of an hour (two 
bouTS im all) we reached the pinnacle (£ l^e mountam — 4348 foet 
above the leYcl of lie sea. View there waa none ! We found re- 
&ge in a aomll wooden died, erected for the protection of tmreUers 
from the rain and wind, in ii^ch the heat kept up a welcome fire. 
The man presently prepared a singular l»rown mixture, which he 
sold for cc^e, and furnished some grayish oatmeal cake as an ac- 
companiment. There were no ^irituous Hquoie of any description 
to be had, because the oceuper, with no small degree of self-satis- 
faction gave us to understand, that his wooden hut was to be re- 
garded as a Temperance Inn. Not far irom this mountain hotel, 
which I must state to be the first imperfect house of accommodation 
we had yet met in England, was a small stone hut, in which the 
rest of the travellers, together with their ponies, had found a harbour 
not much better than our own. 

HaTing spent some time «pon the summit, dried ourselves, 
and ranged about among the craggy rocks and through the fog, we 
foand our visit was in vain — ^no hopes of the weather clearing were 
longer entertained^ and we prepared to proceed on our desc^it. 
Betore we had descended &r irom the summit, the clouds presented 
occasional breaks, and we were able to snatch paartial views into the 
beantiiul de^ valleys, which lie between the courting ridges of 
the mountain; and on one occasion the clouds rose like a curtain, 
and revealed to us a splendid prospect of the sea. In tbese occa- 
sional glimpses, we percciTed for a moment that tte declivities of 
the mountam.' were enjo3ring the full beams of tfee sun, and inxme- 
daatdy we wa« again closely enveloped in o«r fog^y mande of 
cloudsk There was a continual play of cuneirts of air and waves 
rf fog with the earth. Such, phenomena furnish highly interest- 
ing subjects of contemplation to those who have greater lei- 
sure for th^ contemplation than we ourselves had. Of such ex- 
traordinary atmoiniheric phenomena, however, it may be said — 
they eiiow the lifo of the clouds, but ctdud the im^e of life ! If, 
however, the obsesvation of suoh ph^^Lomeaa be loade the dmf 
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object of ft whole exctiRion» they will be found to haye sometUi^ 
in them unflatisfying. The unoonaciotis life of nature always &Usaa 
▼ftlue in the eyes of him, who has thought upon and expedeneedL 
the mighty movements and impulses of the mind and feelings. As 
I have already said, what signify earth, and suns, and planets, If 
there were no eye to see, no intelligence to give them life? 

Havinxr proceeded somewhat furuier on the descent, our guide pie- 
pared toToUow a different route in our return, through a deep [«e- 
cipitous valley, in which the king immediately acquiesced. The task» 
however, was by no means easy — ^it involved the necesdty of going- 
straight down a sharp declivity of the mountain^ at least 1000 feet 
high, and very spaiinf ly covered with moist earth and tufis of graaa. 
We were obliged to aid ourselves as well as we could by the firmneae 
of our tread, taking a zigzag course, and by the appliances of our 
hands and sticks, and at length reached the bottom m safety. The 
path, however formidable to us, would, undoubtedly, not have pre- 
sented many difficulties to a well-trained Alpine nunter; to those, 
however, wno are not accustomed to such clambering, it must be 
regarded as making a severe demand u|>on the exercise of their mus- 
cular power, and as a species of training which, when successfully 
completed, must always result in good. Even on reaching the 
valley, there was no path, and */e were obliged to make our way 
over stock and stone, through bog and brook, till we came to a 
lower and a smoother region. During our descent, we were also 
obliged to endure the alternative of heat and cold, of sunshine and 
rain; at length, however, we reached some mines, at which rude 
paths began to appear, and presently after found ourselves at our 
carriages, and drove by another road again back to Bethgellert. On 
this road^ too, we enjoyed the sight of some splendid mountain 
scenery. The weather had now become clear and sunny, whilst the 
top of Snowdon still lay thickly enveloped in masses of dark clouds. 
A small lake lay stretched out before us in the vale, full of pictur- 
esque beauty, and noble mountains beside and beyond, K>se and 
towered one above another. I heartily envied an artist, who had 
established his studio on the edge of a mountain brook, and appeared 
to be diligentljr engaged in his work. What a pleasure it must be, 
to be engaged in an attempt to give a faithful delineation of such 
noble forms I 

About half-past two we reached the hotel at Bethgellert, and our 
mountain excursion was at an end. After spending a short time in 
refreshing oiurselves, and at luncheon, we took our departure, and 
drove westward through the valleys towards the'sea-shore. The coun- 
try here became much less interesting; but we had ample compensa- 
tion in the ancient castle of Caernarvon, at which we arrived in about 
two hours. The foundation of the castle dates from the time of the 
Romans; it was, in fact, the only station which they possessed 
in ancient Cambria. The present castle was built by Edward I., 
and was the birth-place of his soq, Edward II., the GiBt Prince of 
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l^^ales. In order to gratify the wishes of the Welsh and soften their 
repugnance to the English yoke, Edward caused his queen, when near 
tiOT confinement, to be conveyed to Wales, hoping by this measure 
to humour their prejudices, by giving them a native prince to rule 
o^er them. The castle at present belongs to the Marquis of Angle- 
sey. When we arrived at tne hotel, the people thronged around in 
naiiltitudes to see the king, and received his majesty with loud 
liTjirrahs; and it was with some difficulty that the crowd could be 
Icept back, whilst we walked to the old ruins, and entered these 
ancient walls under a salute of twenty-one guns. We no sooner 
entered, than the gate was immediately closed behind us. The situa- 
•feion and surrounding scenery of this ancient, extensive, but well- 
•preserved castle^ are of the most remarkable description. The ex- 
ternal walls are still in tolerable condition, as well as some of the 
inhabited portions of the interior, and the tall slender towers, from 
the top oi one of which floated the English ensign. We were con- 
ducted through the ruins by a good-mannered young woman. Our 
first visit was to some of the galleries of the walls, from which there 
is a view of the remarkable channel, called the Menai Strait, which 
-separates Anglesey from the main land of Wales, of the small town 
fceneath, and the heights around. We next walked through a 
number of the old vaulted chambers; and in one of the towers 
there was pointed out to us the small waste place in which the first 
Prince of Wales was born. Our young guide hastened on before 
lis like a timid fewn, and conducted us through the old passages, 
and up and down the stone steps in the towers. The timidity of her 
nature was evident, from the shrinking which she exhibited at every 
ehot, as a Mr. Thomas, from the opposite heights, caused for the 
second time twenty-one guns to be fired in honour of the king. 
The whole of this castle displays a very peculiar, I might say, de- 
corative character; the court-yard is extensive, the towers and gates 
still massive and strong; and it furnishes, perhaps, the best model 
of what the style of Windsor may have been in the simple and early 
period of its commencement. Time did not allow me to take even 
a hasty sketch of the locality, or a general outline of the castle. 

In the meantime, great crowds of people had assembled in 
front of the castle, impatiently expecting the exit of his majesty. 
One of the authorities came in, and announced to the king that the 
people were anxious to be allowed to take the horses from the 
carriage which had been sent for, and to draw him round the town, 
which, as may be supposed, was declined. 

On taking our departure from the castle, the throng had become 
very great, and it was with much difficulty that the king's equerry 
and myself were able to reach the second carriage ; however, we 
speedily found ourselves again at large. 

The road from this place to Bangor runs parallel with the strait, 
and the district is composed of low nilb, of which variegated sand- 
stone forms the prevailing material. At the other side of the strait 

B 
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lies the Ue of Anglesey, which ie also nther flat, aad the ge 
Teaches as far as the slight cleTation in the neighbonxhood of H(%-- 
head, whilst far to the right there s^pear other Welsh mmmtnlw 
of bold form, and considerable elevation. As the road s^proadw^ 
Bangor, it runs near the sea, and brings us dose to the end of one 
of the most extraordinary structures of modem times— the vast insM, 
suspension-bridge which forms the junction between die TnainVi^^ 
and the isknd — universally known and celebrated as the Mensi 
Bridge. 

The drivers were ordered to stop, and we dismounted, in order to 
pass over and examine this splendid work, and endeavour to aaiii aa 
accurate an idea as possible of^ts xutture and size. The coasts of whales 
and Anglesey at both sides of the strait, are rocky, and about 100 feet 
high, and the breadth of the channel by which they are separated, 
is about 1600 feet. The object was to connect the two coasts by 
a bridge, and it has been fully attained Two very stout columns 
of solia masonry are built in the water, one on each side, over the 
summits of which are stretched the immense chains, fix>m which 
the bridge itself is suspended. The channel between the columns 
is about 600 feet wide, and over this stretches the horizontal Une of 
the roadway, which is supported and made fast by means of about 
800 strong iron rods. Each of the sixteen chains which consti- 
tute the suspending power, is stated to be 1714 feet long, and con-* 
sists of large massive links, joined and bound togellier by strong 
iron bolts. These chains pass over the tops of the supporting co» 
himns, on moveable iron rollers of sreat strength, and are thus in a 
condition readily to accommodate themselves to tiiie chui^ of tem- 
perature, without risk. The greatest difference in lengSi between 
the strongest summer heat and most intense winter cold, is said to 
amount to sixteen inches* The work was beran under the direction 
of Mr. Telford, in the year 1819, and finished in 1826. Suck is 
the general idea of the whole structure. When seen horn the side, 
it is very difficult immediately to form a notion of the magnitude 
of the work; and besides, the simplicity of the outUne gives at first 
an impression of very moderate extent. The feeling is v^ much 
the same as that with which strangers are impressed on the first 
view of St. Peter's in Rome. They find it extremdy diflSicult to 
believe that a structure of such magnitude is before them. And 
as the banks on both sides are very uniform, it requires to be com- 
pared with some other object — such as that of a tar^ diip sailing 
through beneath, in order to ^in a correct nolion of its real mag- 
nitude. On viewing the bndge, and passing over it, through its 
long uniform alleys of ever-recurring iron rods, another observation 
forced itself upon my mind. This immense work, which in all its 
parts is regulated by the principle of utility, is tot^y deficient in 
all the charms of beauty. It cuts the landscape like a black uni- 
form line, concave on one side,, and perfectly horizontal on the 
other; and when viewed closely, the columns pj which the bridge 
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suppar Led, aie wholly destitote of every descripiioii of axebitecturai 

r sculp-tcial oroament. Those perpetually lecuniiig iron loda^ 

rliicH :^llow one another in monotonous roTfS^ only serve to suggest 

:ie feeling of despair to which a painter nrnst be reduced in any 

ttempt to delineate the structure, and to give a^ thing Uke an- 

ccurate drawing of this tedious iron lattice-road. True, it may be 

rery difficult to combine the demands of taste with the strict prin- 

dple9 o£ utility in such an undertaking, where the grand object is- 

strengtli. There is, properly speaking, a genuine English, dry,. 

pedantic character usually exhibited m such structures as this. 

And, after all, what style should art here apply in order to intro* 

duce tlie charms of beauty into a work of this character? Neither 

the Egyptian nor Grecian style is at all appropriate to works in 

iron — the Gothic is quite as Httle applicable to such a purpose—^ 

and I have already remarked that in addition to these three, there 

can 'be as httle pretension to introduce a fourth, really distinct: 

from them, as to add a new kingdom to those of the recognised 

imneral, animal, and ve^table ones. This makes the task of the 

architect a very difficult one to accomplish. It is for thorn to 

see how the difficulty is to be met. 

Having passed over the bridge to the Anglesey side, we de- 
scended to the shore, and took a boat, in order to have a view of 
this immense structure from beneath. By far the clearest idea of 
the vastness of the work is thus obtained — ^by viewing it from the 
green sea, which flows beneath with a gentle southerly current; the 
true magnitude and proportions of the bridge are then most deeply 
impressed upon the mind — ^but even here, no idea of beauty is sug- 
gested. Otner bridges, with their various arches and ornamental 
buttresses, may, and frequently do present objects of great beauty 
to the eye. This, however, is, and must always remain, a great 
matkemtztieal figure. 

After having thus examined the bridge from all parts of the 
river, we descended into the vast cavern on the Anglesey side, 
in which the ends of the chains are made fast in the rocks fior 
under ground. The whole is planned with great ingenuity and 
skill. The rock, which forms the resisting power, is armed, as it 
were, with huge masses of iron, containmg deep mortices^ into- 
which the bolts that bind the ends of the chains, are made fast. 

In this manner, therefore, the sixteen powerful chains are festened. 
in the deep rocks on both sides of the strait— and assuredly no 
human power or weight can be well conceived sufficient to tear 
them from the depths in which they arc anchored. Even the long 
Macadamized bridge itself presents such a degree of stabiHty, as to* 
be very little moved by the carriages which pass over its siu&ce. 
We were just about the middle of the bridge, when a stage coach 
with four horses drove across — ^and although the horses were going 
at a sharp trot, no very considerable oscillation, or movement, was 

b2 
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experienced. And how manj coeclies of this description pass this 
^niy I — ^it 18 in fact the high-road between London and Iiehuid, par- 
ticukrly Dublin. The usual route fix>m Dublin is by the steam- 

Eickets to Hol^headi over the Menai Brid^ to Chester^ and firom 
hester, by railway, to, or through, Birmingham to London. It 
is, however, at present in contemplation to make a railroad from 

Chester alonff the coast to Bangor — ^thus to shorten the distance 

and enable the journey from London to Dublin to be performed in. 
an incredibly short space of time. 

Before leaving the bridge, we had an opportunity of examining' 
carefully a wooden model of this great structure^ and particularly 
the manner of fastening the chains, as well as the rollers, and other 
arrangements for their motion over the supporting towers, and 
havine thus obtained as perfect an idea of the whole as was possible 
in so uiort a time, we again entered the carriages, and drove the 
abort remaining distance to Bangor, where we arrived at twilight. 

Bangor is a small sea-port, containing about 8000 inhabitants^ 
who received the king on hjs arrival with the same enthusiasin 
which bad been displayed by the people of Caernarvon. The 
beautifully-fiimished notel at which we nave taken u^ our quar- 
ters, lies on the outside of the town, near the port, presentmg an open 
view of ihe Baj of Beaumaris, and the surroundmg district. Tlie 
comforts of this admirable hotel were extremely welcome to us 
after the ascent of Snowdon^ and the fatigues of the morning. 

It is impossible to avoid remarking, that the people on these sea 
coasts of W ales, both in their countenances and figures, afford 
obvious proofs of a higher race and nobler blood than those which 
are found in the interior. The dress also is somewhat more civilised. 
That of the men is especially remarkable for the small grey fiat felt 
hat which they wear, whilst the ugly black round hat of the women 
has not yet wholly disappeared. Whether or not this custom may 
have any connexion witn the tendency we have observed among 
some of the women to emancipate themselves fix>m the dominion of 
the men, is perhaps a question. Li the inn at Bethgellert hung 
the portraits of two ladies, who till their eightieth year were 
accustomed to dress in men's apparel; who lived together on their 
property, engaged in the sports of the field, and were remarkable 
for their humanity and beneficence. They were called the " Ladies 
of the Vale" (Lady Butler and Miss Ponsonby), the elder of whom 
died only about twenty years ago. In the vale of Llanleerin too 
there died, in 1801, a woman cafled Margaret or Peggv uch Evan, 
who had for many years lived as a man, engaged in hunti ng and 
fishing, and was distinguished for her skill in wrestling and Welsh 
music ; she, however, at a later period, married. 
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LV. 

Chester, July 14th — Morning. 
Yesterday morning, the morning of the 13th, the birthday of 
xny dear mother, I enjoyed a beautiful view of the little port of Bangor, 
from the garden terrace of the hotel, from which a view is ob- 
-fcained of the northern opening of the Menai Strait, of the Bay of 
Seaumaris, and the more distant mountains of Wales. The wea- 
iKer, too, was tolerably fine in the morning; but at the time of our 
de^rture it had become cloudy, and it was raining hard when we 
arrived at the remarkable and extensive Penrhyn slate quarries, 
^w^hicli are of great importance to the whole of W ales. They are 
^tuated about six miles to the N.E. of Bangor, on the slope of 
iiie hill, and have been particularly rich and productive for the last 
fifty years. When one arrives at this quarry from below, it presents 
tiie appearance almost of a crater open towards the front, along the 
lips of which, twelve or fourteen terraces run, one above another, 
each of which is from forty-five to fifty feet high, and upon whicH 
the works of blasting and digging are carried on by about 2000 
■workmen. The stone is of a reddish-brown; sometimes, also, 
grayish slate, of fine grain, which splits well into plates, and takes a 
fine polish. The mass never contains organic remains, but is fre- 
quently traversed by strata of quarry or limestone, in which crystals 
of some metals, principally copper and iron, occur. 

The manner in which these quarries are worked is the following: 

On the galleries, or terraces, large masses of slate are first detached 

by means of powder, and then roughly hewn into shape. There 

are laid along each of these terraces tram-roads formed of rails 

loosely laid down, upon which the masses of slate, in waggons with 

suitable wheels, are thrust along by men to the little houses situated 

on the declivity of the mountain, at the extremities of the galleries. 

Here they are split into smaller plates; and it is curious to observe 

how regularly the slate splits into finer and still finer plates, down to 

the thickness of three or four lines. Several pieces are allowed to 

retain a thickness of an inch or an inch and a half, and are used for 

tables and flagstones, the thinner ones for covering roofs, &c. The 

manner, too, m which they are squared, being cut out at once by a 

sort of hatchet, according to a line made by means of a ruler, is very 

curious. The plates thus formed are distinguished by very amusing 

names. Thus the largest are called queens^ the next princesses^ 

then duchesses, ladies, and so on. The enormous qiiantity of slate 

produced may be estimated from the facts, that a railway has been 

constructed specially from these quarries to Penrhyn harbour, at an 

expense of 170,000/., which every week takes down between 500 and 

600 tons, or about 12,000 cwt. of slate; and that the yearly net 

produce has sometimes brought in as much as 60,000/. to the owner 

of the quarry, Sir Douglas Jrennant. 
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The quanying itaelf is attended with considerable danger, llie 
workmen, when a portion of the rock is to be blasted from the 
upper part of a gallery, are obliged to bore the hole, su^nded in 
mid-air by ropes, to load the hole so bored, to set fire to ^ 
match, and then to phM;e themaelTCS beyond the leadi of the ex- 
ploaion. They arc also expoeed to the chance of accidents from the 
tUting of portions of the snarp slate; and it was caxioas, even jea^ 
terday — on which, being pay-oay, the wodk was not regolarly going 
on — to hear now and then the emlonon of the blasting of acunepazt 
of the rock, at the same time that it was almost diflBruH to paas 
along the galleries, without Mling over the little railways or some 
of tlie sharp pieces of stone. The manner in which Queen Victoria 
was received here, on her visit two years ago, must have produced 
a curious eflfect. As soon as she arrived, 1300 explosions wece 
heard from all parts of the quarry, having been all previously pre- 
pared for this purpose. After having (the greater part of iioB time 
in the rain) inspected all the parts of this immense quarry, and, 
besides, a saw-mill, for cutting up the thicker j^tes of ^ sla^, we 
retumed towards Bangor, and visited Penrhyn Castle, the propearty 
of Sir Douglas Pennant, to whom the quany belongs. In olden 
times, a castle belonging to Roderic Molwjrno^, grandson of 
Gadwallader, stood on this spot. It was rebuilt in the time of 
-Henry VL, and has been quite lately (lenewed under the directian 
of a London architect, of the name of Hopper) by the £itiier of the 
present possessor. It is a remarkable and splendid building, sudi 
as could only be completed with a revenue like that prooeeding 
from the quarries. 

On entering the park, the castle is seen on a wooded height, 
gray, like Windsor, with large towers and hi^ turrets, withcwt 
any apparent roof, quite like an old fortress. Through the castle 

fate we entered the court-yard, ornamented in the Norman stvle: 
ut this style is much more splendidly and grandly exhibited in 
the entrance hall, from whence staircases conduct to the upper 
Tooms. Every thing here is in the Saxon style of building; the 
columns with their curious ornaments, and the upper parts covered 
with arabesques. Tall stone candelabm and a splenoid chimney- 
piece, all in the same style, increase the magnificent appearance of 
the hall; the windows with their round arches are filled with stained 
glass; the staircase winds over arches supported on columnar, and 
beside Norman statues; in a word, the whole sight is grand and 
imposing. The internal arrangements of the whole place, the 
drawing and dining-rooms, the library, the bed-rooms, are all on 
« similar scale of magnificence; several waanscotted with beanti- 
iully carved oak: the furniture and beds all harmonising with die 
prevailing style of the buildinff. We remarked a curious object 
m the state bed-room (almost all such castles appear to have sodi 
e state room, with a bed in it); namely, a bed, of which the whdk 
of the bedstead and the posts which supported the canopy were 
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xnstde of the ^nest black slate, beautifullj polished and manufac* 
tiured. This reference to the principal foundation of the wealth 
of tiie possessor, appeared to me to show his gratitude rather than 
Ills taste. It may easily be supposed, however, that other curious 
oTajects were to be seen here; among these, we were shown one of 
t^ose curious drinking-horns, formerly general in this district, as 
sklso in Scandinavia. I was sorry that we entirely lost the view 
£[:om the continued rain; for this view, both towards the sea and 
towards the mountains, must be of a very splendid description. 
"We soon descended from the castle, and drove along the northern 
coast of "Wales, towards Aber- Conway. The scenery of the rocky 
ooast and of the sea was beautiful ! the foaming breakers of the 
green waves dashed against the yellow sand, which extended to 
a great distance from the shore; to our right, beside the road, 
-were dark, solemn-looking oaks, and opposite to us the promontory 
of Great Orme's Head stretching out gracefully into the sea. 
The appearance of the trees along this coast was curious; they 
looked as if burnt up from the influence of the long drought and 
the sea breezes, and generally had little foliage, and that of a dark 
red colour. The works for the future railway are everywhere to be 
seen in progress. We at last arrived at Aber- Conway, a deserted, 
but very ancient little place, surrounded by walls gray with age, 
and presenting altogether a very Norman appearance. The nu- 
merous old houses here would be really a mine for a scene- 
painter; they frequently present a very peculiar, but at the same 
time extremely picturesque style, and the shape of the gable roo& 
and of the projecting windows struck me as very extraordinary. 
These windows are of a prismatic shape, such as I had never 
seen before. Above the town lies an old castle, originally built by 
Edward I., to keep Wales in subjection. Here, too, every thing is 
ruinous and overgrown with ivy. Many towers are still standing, 
and there is mudi picturesque masonry on the groimd, overgrown 
with ivy; and besides, through the now empty arches, some beauti- 
ful views of the town and the little suspension bridge over the 
Conway, which here falls into the sea. I had hardly time to make 
a slight sketch of the ruins, when the carriages agam drew up and 
carried us off in the direction of Chester. The road, after passing 
Aber-Conway, leaves the sea by degrees, and is on the whole imin- 
teresting; fresh clouds had in the mean time, too, come up, and 
treated us to some of their contents at various times, during our 
drive. Not far from Abergely, a little castle to the right of the 
road presented a very remarkable appearance. It appeared to be 
a well-preserved castle, built quite in the old Norman and Anglo- 
Gothic styles, rising rather fantastically with its numerous towers 
and turrets, above the dark green of the wood. I counted ten or 
twelve towers and terraces. Even the farm buildings, which ex- 
pended for a considerable distance along the road^ were in the same 
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ttyle. This phoe had one of thoee unpronoimceable Welsh nameff; 
it waa caUed Gwyrch Castle, and belonged to a Mr. Hesketh. 9as 
road next led us through St Aaaph and Holywell, in the nag^ 
bourhood of which are some lead mines, occapying very mxay 
workmen, as also paper and cotton manufiurtories, &c. At a ktec 
period of the day, the sky Ix^n to clear, the clouds passed away to 
the east, a golden sunshine poured its beams over the still moist 
meadows and bushes, and tne most splendid rainbow I have ever^ 
seen made its appearance, extending uke an arch of light over omr 
road. May it be a favourable omen ! 

It was already pretty dark when we entered Chester; but T 
intend to avail myself of the repose of the present Sunday, to mak& 
myself rather better acquainted with its localities. 



LVI. 

Liverpool, July 14th-— Evening. 
I COMHEKCED my Wanderings in Chester this morning, with 8» 
walk round the old walls, or more poperly speaking upon them. 
This town presents much that is remarkable. It evidently, as its^ 
name testifies, originated in an old Roman camp ^Castrum), and 
the observing visiter easily discovers the remains ot this camp at 
the present cbiy. It is easy to recognise the oblong form of the 
camp enclosea in a surrounding wall, which still exists, thought 
considerably altered in some of its parts; this wall is four or five 
feet broad at the top, and is at present a sort of promenade, no* 
longer, however, as in the original state of the town, conduct- 
ing round the outside of it, but passing along between houses and 
court-yards, past gardens and squares, &c., by the river Dee, and 
affordmg opportunities for some curious observations on the lives- 
of those who live close to its circuit. Besides this wall, however,, 
it is easy to perceive that the camp was crossed by two roads,, 
meeting at right angles in the centre, and these roads were dug, in^ 
the plateau on which the city stands, to about the depth of one- 
story. When, therefore, every part within the wall became covered 
with houses, the curious circumstance happened, that in all the- 
houses standing upon these streets, a sort of gallery had to be formed^ 
for passers by, running on a level with the first floor, instead of in 
the place where the ground floor abutted on the lower street. In* 
this portion of the houses, therefore, we find the house doors,, 
shops, and warehouses, and the smaller streets, which are upon the 
level ground, branching ofi'from these galleries. The first impression 
IS naturally a very curious one, when one looks up one of these 
streets, and sees in that portion of the houses occupied elsewhere 
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"by the first floor, a gallery running along, supported partly by hand- 
some pillars, partly by unsafe-looking props, and filled with passers 
"by, ^wno make their purchases there, from large and elegant shops of 
all kinds. Besides tnis, the whole town exhibits a striking variety, 
for Chester contains more little old houses than large new ones ; some^ 
idines the gable end of a house is towards the street, sometimes the 
£ront; sometimes the gallery parses before an old ricketty habita- 
tion, sometimes before an elegant modem house; and the same 
variety is to be seen in the flights of stairs leading from the gallery 
to the street: always a very original^ and sometimes a very pretty 
effect is produced by this style of architecture. 

Chester contains also some very old churches. I saw the cathedral 
firom without onlj, as it was just the time of service, and to attempt 
to enter an Enghsh church at such a time, to look about one, would 
cause a very disagreeable scene. (I often thought of Italy in suck 
cases, where no notice whatever is taken of such sUght disturbances, 
although the devotion of the Catholics there is certainly not les» 
fervent than that of these English, whose pedantry, rather than their 
religious feeling, is manifested by the prohibition.) The cathedral 
appears externally an old building in the Gothic fortress style, built 
of red sandstone, and considerably weather beaten. It is said to con- 
tain a sepidchre of the imfortimate German emperor, Henry IV., 
though he certainly did not die here; probably some mistake in the 
name. I had an opportunity of seeing St. John's, a church founded in 
the seventh century, but built in die eleventh, also internally; its 
situation is very picturesque. An extensive churchyard surrounds 
it, containing some ancient elms, and the antique building, also of 
red sandstone, which appears here to be in general use, seems to 
have sunk a considerable distance into the earth. Towards the 
western end of the church, at one side, is the low porch of the 
entrance, where, under semicircular arches, the interior of the 
church opens, and close beside it rises a red square tower, very much 
weather-beaten. The whole, with the old trees in the churchyard, 
would have made a very pretty picture. The tower was originally 
in the centre of the cross of the church; but about 300 years ago it 
fell in, breaking down by its fall the whole of the eastern part of the 
church which stood behind it, which at present makes a very pictu- 
resque ruin, and the church was, therefore, reconstructed atthe western 
end, on this very account. The interior of the building has a more 
decided impress of old Norman style than most similar buildings-; 
round arches supported by short, solid columns, with their capitals 
either adorned with Byzantine arabesques, or entirely without orna- 
ment. The forenoon passed away in these observations. The day 
was beautiful and bright, but rather windy. After one o'clock we 
drove out to a park bdonging to the Marquis of Westminster, whose 
picture-gallery we had seen on one of the last days of our stay in 
London, and whose income is reckoned at about lOOOZ. j)er diem. 
The park appears very extensive, has several large gates, with hand- 
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•ome porter'a lodges, bat in odier xapects sppwn to p oBtM ao xw- 
ticokr interest. Eaton Hall is, on the comtiftiy, al8i|[eaiidi^e^id 
building in the ornamental Gothic style, and exhibits intemnlljr 
more splendour than any other palace I have yet seen; everyivliere 
are to be seen gildings, rich red damask, splendid mirroxs, and 
beautiful furniture, it was also so arranged that there shoidd be 
pretty views from the windows over the park. The richest ro<»n is 
the library; Gothic columns, a white and gold ceiling, and some 
xare and curious works, as well as some sfdendid editions of others, on 
the shelves. With all this splendour, however, I missed that nnaeen 
influence of an intellectual mind, which must be impressed upon all 
magnificence, if a corresponding e£Eect is to be produced on the 
spectator. 

Among the curiosities preserved in the library I was particiilarly 
interested in a massive gold ring, found in the neighbourhood dur- 
ing some excavations, about twenty years ago, and in a ground 
where there were no other indications of its being a place of se- 
pulture. It was so large that it might have been worn pendent £rom 
the neck upon the breast, and in its rude workmanship imitated the 
coils of a rope. What old king of the Britons may have worn tiiis 
necklace? 

About Chester many antiquities, particuLiTly Roman, have been 
found. In the garden here was a Roman altar, dedicated to the 
Nymphs, set up in a little temple devoted to itself. Also coins, 
lamps, &c., have often been found in the neighbourhood. 

We now walked through a part of the park; an arm of the river 
JDee flows through it, and inst^ of one of those li^ht bridges com- 
mon in gentlemen's parks, we were surprised at findmg a good, solid 
structure in iron over the river. Such a bridge for a place where no 
one comes, except, perhaps, now and then theo¥mer Jhiimself ! Ihese 
very rich individuals must often find themselves in a state of singular 
.embarrassment concerning means of disposing of all their wealth, 
jmd it is only by some such reason that th^ pieces of extra^- 
gance can be explained. 

The hot-houses and forcing-houses of this park are less conrideraUe 
than in many other places, but I was so much the more interested in 
the celebrated stud at Eaton Hall, and in the ideas I thus obtained on 
the subject of the more particular treatment of the horse, an animal 
80 important in England. An extensive portion of the park, covered 
with turf, well shaded by oak trees, and watered by several little 
atreams, is entirely devoted to these noble animals; and here, fixnn 
•one year's end to the other, they live in a state of half wildness; yet 
are wonderfully tame. This part of the park is enclosed, and con- 
tains several other smaller divisions within it. The one which we 
£rst visited contained a number of mares with their foals, of various 
ages, from half a year to a year. An old man, kme of one foot, tlue 
atud groom, came up to us, to point out to his majesty some of the 
finest horses. He made a particular sort of cracking sound with his 
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imoxith, and it was beautifiil to see how the horses galloped up to 
mis at this signal, snuffing around us and looking at us with their in- 
telligent eyes; particularly the young ones, irao, having been al- 
'vv'ays accustomeato be treated mildly, and with kindness, are entirely 
dfiee frc«n all fear. I now perceived what a great influence this mode 
of life must ^cercise on the young horses, where they grow up wild. 
Ill another division we were shown the two most celebrated 
liorses of the stud, which, of course, cannot be allowed to go en- 
"tirely at large, but are usually under cover. The first was Panta- 
loon, already twenty years old, out of powerful build, sfdendid action, 
jmda fiery temper. He is of thorough-bred race, and is only used 
>^U( an entire horse. The other, Touchstone, a splendid black horse, 
"beautifully and powerfully built, is only thirteen years old. In 
order that we might see all the beauty of his movements, the stud- 
groom had him taken to the longe, and gave him a course in the 
circle. The various movements of his body, the turns of his neck, 
his eye, all indicated fire and spirit. Suddenly something appeared 
to interrupt his course — ^he cocked his ears, and rose gracemlly on his 
hind legs; but, perhaps from some improper movement of the 
reins, lost his balance and fell; but it is to be hoped, without injury. 
The circumstance was disagreeable, however, as the marquis had 
been offered 4000Z. for him not long before. 

We now left Eaton Hall, and drove back to Chester, found our 
carriages packed, and were soon on our way hither, to Liver- 
pool. 

Aiter travelling for about two hours through a ample, but seem- 
ingly rich cotmtry, we arrived at Birkenhead, which may almost be 
caued the New Town of Liverpool, situated on the opposite side 
o( the Mersey to it; and even before reaching Birkenhead (which 
is increasing with enormous rapidity), we obtained a view of Li- 
verpool, lying along this wide arm of the sea, with its docks, its 
numerous vessels of all sizes, steamers with their smoking chimneys, 
passing rapidly to and fro, and its imrnense warehouses close to 
the water; single ships are anchored here and there, in front of 
the town, and behind it appear bluish xising grounds. The eflfectof 
the whole, illuminated by the evening sun, was very pleasing. 

Who could believe, on thus seeing this important commercial 
town, the second city in the kingdom, that about 150 years ago, 
it was nothing but a fishing village, dependent upon Chester? The 
Dee, however, formed an impassable sand-bank at its mouth by 
degrees, whilst on the other hand, the Mersey began to be more 
and more appreciated as an arm of the sea, capable of bearing 
vessels of the largest size, and even of conveying them as far as 
Liverpool; all the trade of Chester passed graauaUy to Liverpool, 
and this litde town became what it now is, in this inconceivably 
short space of time. 

When we arrived in Birkenhead, the steam-ferry was waiting 
4x> convey us to the opposite shore. The carriages were put on 
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boardf and in company with numerouB promenadeis fiom Lfiver- 
pool, we croflnd the somewhat muddy waves of the Meraey. Tie 
manner in which the vessel was guided into a sort of bay in 
the high stone quay on the side, constructed purposely to recave 
it, was worthy of oDservation. We were at last safely landed on 
the quay, found carriages in waiting, and were conveyed rapidly 
to our hotel. 

In spite of the Sunday, the streets were very full of walkers, and 
as we passed along, I saw one scene perfectly English, not £kr 
from the quay. A Methodist preacher, mounted on a cask, 'was 
haranguing a number of persons around him, using at the same 
time a great deal of gesticulation. I remembered that several years 
before I had seen upon the Mole at Naples a ragged im^yrovisatore, 
surrounded by an audience of about the same stamp; tms was cez> 
tainly rather difiereut. 



Lvn. 

Liverpool, July 15th — Eyening. 

This morning about 10 o'clock, some gentlemen belonging to 
the corporation were announced, who ofl^red to show the Un^ 
some of the most remarkable objects in the town. We immedi- 
ately set out with them, and proceeded first to view some of the 
large covered markets for the sale of vegetables, meat, and fish. 
These, however, are now become so general in England, that a 
large town can no more be conceived without them, than without a 
churchy town-house, or theatre. In Liverpool, which has increased 
from 3,000 to 300,000 wiUiin a century and a half, these markets 
are, as may be imagined, very extensive. I should have been glad 
to have examined some curious specimens of marine animals ex- 
posed for sale in the fish-market; but the people crowded upon us= 
so much, that this was impossible, and we escaped with difficulty 
through the increasing crowd to our carriages. 

We next visited the Docks, which already line the whole town on 
the side next the Mersey; the number of them, however, will shortly 
be doubled. There were at this time about 1400 vessels in the 
docks, and several were obliged to anchor in the middle of the Mer- 
sey, because there was no room for them in the docks. It was a 
very beautiful sight when all these vessels, as soon as the arrival of 
his majesty was known, hoisted their various flags, and thus the 
whole forest of masts was at once covered with pennants and flags 
waving in the sunlight. This navy certainly is a splendid and mag- 
nificent idea. We next visited several magazines; first that where 
the buoys are kept, floating casks used to designate the shallows. 
They are of the most various shapes. To some are attached bell% 
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'wlu.ch thus give a signal which cannot be mistaken, even during the 
:Sc>^&y which frequently would prevent their being seen. The en- 
-fcjarskxice to the Mersey is such as to require several ofthese safeguards, 
^rs xt abounds in sandbanks; and we saw a ^gantic map of the mouth 
<:>£* the river, on which the positions of all these buoys are carefully 
l.-a3.<i down. We then walked through rows of ships, and went on 
l>oard the ** Caledonia," which is shortly about to sail for America. 
Slae generally performs the voyage in thirteen or fourteen days. 
Slie is 210 feet long, and of 440 horse power, beautifully furnished 
:a.xid ornamented, and really was almost enough to induce one to con- 
fide oneself to her for the trip, and thus cross, as it were at one 
st^ride, the immense Atlantic Ocean. There was also in this dock a 
teautiful sailing vessel bound for America, by which the voyage 
out is usually made in thirty days. 

finally, we were shown the enormous building going on at the 
TkG^ dock (Prince Albert's dock) which is to be surrounded with 
splendid warehouses. A million sterling has been set aside for the 
"building of this dock; the basin is almost finished, and a number of 
the warehouses completed. These latter are built entirely without 
^wood, being constructed of iron and stone. The foundation walls, 
as well as the walls of the basin, are of Scotch granite, the upper 
Tvalls of brick; large columns of iron, a couple of feet in diameter, 
support the gallery which surrounds them entirely. Then come the 
several stories, one above the other, supported by smaller iron pil- 
lars and flattish arches of brick, and above all are spacious floors im- 
mediately under the roof, which is entirely of iron. The cellars are 
60 arranged that casks can be rolled into them from the ships, through 
large portholes, and every thing is simple, clean and regular, 
merely in the common sense style, exactly fitted for the real convey- 
ance and reception of the material, and, consequently, entirely with- 
out any poetry whatever. 

Liverpool hopes by means of all these new establishments, and its 
continually increasing trade and commerce, to be shortly in a con- 
dition to compete even with London, and when one has visited these 
docks, &c., one cannot help admitting the possibility of such a result. 
The care with which those parts of the docks, which are exposed to 
the action of the water, have been bmlt, may be understood from the 
fact, that as England itself produces no cement capable of resisting 
the action of the water, a sort of Pozzalana has been brought from 
Italy for the purpose, with which all the stonework is cemented. We 
saw a steam-engine solely employed in ramming down the piles into the 
muddy soil, upon which the stone work is afterwards to be built. The 
movement of the machine drew up the ramming block by means of 
ft long chain, and a sort of pincers, to the top of me grooved beam, in 
which it worked; there the pincers let go their hold of themselves, 
the block fell, the pincers descended more leisurely, and again seized 
and dragged it up, and so on till the pile was driven down as far as 
was necessary. That the corporation of a town, which is building 
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all thflw woikf enliid^ at ifti om nfrnm^, dbmdd 

ooDAdaable pride, my weU be imagiBed^^bvi I Saaad tfaeb piiie 

funrjiitiifiecL 

We next drove to «ee tbe ioterior of tlie Cwtom HJouse, a very 
lam bat nnartiatieal buildiae, and tiieiioe to the Town Hall, where 
aa iminenBe crowd was aaninbled. At the enkiaiioe, and uposk ihe 
atepa of the Cnatom Hoaac, there had beea a oonadeiable <a»>wd; 
but here, where the mayor was waitiif^ to leoeive the hiii^, aad^ 
notwithstanding his majesty's refusal to make use of it, had caoaed 
the state coach to be drawn up before the Town Hall, the czowd 
became intolerable.^ In an extraordinary and highly inoonvenienfe 
manner, we piesfed through the people into an d^antly and 
richly fUmiflhed building, containing, however, nothing especiany 
remarkable; but when the mayor afWrwaids induced the king to 
go with him into the court-yard, to see a statue of Nelaon, ^setedin 
the centre of it, the crowding upon us was really disagreeable, and 
without the assistanee of a stror^ body of coostaUes, we mi^it 
have been nearly p res s e d to death. Of coarse, in this confiiaon^ 
we could not possibly get any sort df view of the buildiri^, and we 
were very glaa when we were again seated in the carriage, on our 
way to the Docks, where the Medina^ a steamer whidi runs be- 
tween Liverpool and DubUn, had been put at his majesty's di»» 
posal, in order to give him some idea of tiie efifert of the town 
from the river. 

This little voyage was in the highest degree amusing. One of 
the steamers employed in liie steam &ny first reoeived us, as 1^ 
Medina could not apjnoach near enough to the dioze, and conveyed 
us to the Medina^ coming very skilfully alongside, so that a bridge 
could be thrown from one ship to the other, and over this we passed 
to the splendid vesseL We then steamed alon^ under a bright 
sun, only obscured now and then by light fleetmg clouds, upon 
the waves of the Mersey, sUriitly ruffled, by a storm eariy in the 
morning, and by the west wind, in the direction of the open sea, 
past the castle and the liffhthoose; and we might have been in 
Ireland in eleven hours, if this trip had been consistent with the 
plan of our journey. The soene was beauliful; the active and 
bustling sea-port stretched along the shores of the Meraey, tiie 
numerous vessels passing and repassing, fisking-boats sailing to and 
fro, and sea«mews rocking ^lemselves in the wind. The limit of 
our trip was but too soon reached; the vessel was tamed round, 
steamed back again up &e river towards the doeks,. wh^!e a crowd 
of people was assembled, who cheered with might and nudn; here 
the smaller steamer again took us on board, and brought us to 
land in the same manner as it had conveyed us from it. We 

* Although onhr London and York hare the honour of ponessiag Lord 
Mayors, the chiet roagistcatsB o£ all other cities being merely nwyois^ the 
latter are still permitted to have a state carria^ with spkvdid liyeries. 
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tSoeesk got into ihe caiiiageSi and droYe to a higher part of the 
tovm -to visit an iron church. 

X Ixa^d often read and heard of the iron power of the church, but 
B» obnxrch of iron was something new to me, and I could not help 
^dxr&ixing the industry of this people, who will certainly yet send 
iroxL ohurches ready made into the remotest comers of the earth, as 
ttxefy already send palaces and houses ready built. The name, how- 
ever, is not here quite literally applied^ tor the external wall is of 
stone ; in the interior, all the columns, buttresses, the choirs, &c.y 
are of iron, painted to resemble wood. The style of the building 
is tlie English-Gothic; the church itself, however, is small, and 
tSoe material seema the only remarkable point about the place. 
Hjx ihese later English cities, material interests are always the 
TQOst important. They somewhat resemble those of North America. 
In the evening, for want of something better to do, we went 
to the theatre, where a couple of pieces were given. We only 
waited till the end of the first, namely, Sheridan Knowles's '* Love 
Chase." It may easily be supposed that in Liverpool, where prac- 
tical advantage is so much regarded, the theatre meets with very* 
little support, and is rather at a low ebb. The house itself is small, 
and not elegant; that it was rather fuller than usual, was in con* 
sequence of his majesty's presence. The play itself was very 
feeble; it appears intended to represent several couples in various 
embarrassments and vain hopes, but internal life was wanting every- 
where. The actors were still worse than those in London; a Miss 
Rose Telbin alone showed some talents in the sentimental parts. I 
was also struck with a certain commonness of pronunciation, and 
certain arrangements in the play-bills, in which the names of some 
actors who were starring in Liverpool, were announced, and their 
accompHdbnents mentioned, as if they had been wild beasts. 

At the conclusion of the piece^ the audience called for God 
save the Queen, in honour of the king, and cheered him loudly. 

I did not find myself much e£fied by the Liverpool manu« 
factories, but hope to*morrow to see some better ones in Manchester 
and Leeds. 
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York, July 16th— Evening. 
This day we made a little excursion by rail, to see York Minster. 
A trifle I In the same way as people used to drive ten miles ta 
see any pretty view, we crossed the whole of England this morning 
by steam (feom Liverpool to York is exactly the whole breadth <m 
England), to take a view of an old building. It is. true, we had 
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to pMB Manchester on our road, and there we found sevttal olbj4 
for obflcrvation* 

The railroad leaves Liverpool by a very Strang ontkt. Tlae 
station is in the middle of the town, and no exit is perceived, -xuar 
are any locomotives to be seen. 

The carriages all stand drawn up ready to start — the passeng^^ES 
filler — ^at a given signal the train is set in motion, being diawn. 
along by a powerful rope, and with lanterns all along the tram, 
we entered a lon^ tunnel, which rises slightly, and passes under a 
considerable portion of the town; after fourteen or fifteen minutos, 
we arrived at the open air again, where the stationary machine is; 
and now first the locomotive was attached to the train. ^ Hardljr 
an hour later, and we were in Manchester; but whereas in Liver- 
pool the railway passes under the town, it runs here over die tops 
of the houses into the centre of the town. 

Under the ^ound, or over it, it is all one in these manufiftctnring 
districts, provided only that a good profit is the result. 

We had intended first to view the subterranean Bridgewater Canal, 
not £ur from Manchester, but the agent had not received the intelli- 
gence, no preparations had been made, and we passed at once to the 
view of the manufiictories. 

The first of these was the enormous one of Sharpe, Roberts, and 
Co., where 600 or 700 workmen are constantly employed. There 
was a German, named Beyer, who has been employed as over- 
seer there for ten years, and who was thus enabled to act as our 
guide^ and to give us the best information respecting the various 
parts of this immense manufiictory. Locomotive engines are epe- 
cially constructed by this company, but besides these also spinmng 
machines, iron cutting and bonng machines, &c. 

I had never before seen cold iron treated like wood, or rather like 
cork. Bars of iron, an inch thick, were cut through like paper by one 
machine; by another, circular holes of various sizes, were punched 
out of plates of iron of half an inch thick, seemingly without an efibrt, 
so that the piece punched out appeared even larger than the open- 
ing. Several of the latest improvements in machine building, which 
the never-ending intellect of these thoroughly practical men keeps 
continually adding to the former improvements, were pointed out 
to us; but without a thorough comprehension of the whole, no 
one can follow all these refinements, llie wonderful accuracy which 
has been attained in casting iron may be judged of from the fact, that 
a clock has been constructed of wheels merely cast, and not after- 
wards polished or smoothed, which has now been going regularly 
for a couple of years, and llie dimensions of which are so large, that 
the weight of the pendulum is SOOlbs. 

The second manufactory which we visited was that in which the 
carding machines of Horsefold are constructed. It is well known, 
that in the preparation of woollen stufis, it is necessary to cleanse 
them firom any threads of wool which may remain on them, by 
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t^iseaTkg some rough surface over them. For this purpose it haff 

>eexi usual to employ the teazle {Dipsactisfulhrum). It has latterly, 

loiTvever, been found impossible to procure a sufficient quantity of 

^l^iis plant for the enormously-increasing manu&cture of woollens, 

uad Iience has arisen this useml invention, being a sort of artificial 

beaade, conosting of pieces of fine wire fiustened to cloth or leather. 

For this purpose a machine driven by steam power has been erected, 

T^luch, with the accuracy of the hiunan hand, actually sews the wire 

into the stuff*, and that in so many directions that it looks as if it 

Tv^ere covered with hairs consisting of fine wire. The organic forma* 

tion of the teazle is very accurately imitated by this process; but 

it afibrded me a certain satisfaction to hear, that nature nas not been 

qxiite set aside by art, and that in certain processes the teazle is still 

indispensable. 

In a third manufactory which we visited was the silk weaving and 
embroidering machine, belonging to Louis Schwabe, a German; ii» 
Ills manufactory there are not onfy Jacquard looms, which weave the^ 
most splendid silks of any given pattern, but a machine invented by 
himself, which sets in motion, at once, from 50to 150 double-pointed 
embroidering needles, threaded in ihe centre; so that any ^ven 
pattern can be quickly embroidered on doth or silk, and a smgle 
girl, who directs the machine, is enabled to do the work of 50 or 
150 embroiderers. While we were there, some black cloth was being* 
embroidered with little dark'*coloured violets, for exportation tO' 
North America; we also saw a beautiful piece of embroidery in 
various colours, in silk, after a pattern of the Queen of England's;, 
and this was as well done as if the best embroiderers in England had 
been working at the frame. The principle of this machine is, that 
the frame is moved after every stitch, instead of its beinff neces- 
sary for the embroiderer to move her hand every time, the frame 
remaining stationary. The pattern was stamped in tin on a large 
scale, and placed beside the girl who directed the machine^ and 
every stitch was marked by a corresponding mark on the tin pattern^ 
After every stroke of the machine, which set all the needles in 
motion, a peg connected with it was moved to another mark on the 
pattern, and the frame was thus moved into exactly such a position,, 
that all the needles at ouce made the same stitch. The whole was^ 
very ingenious. 

We next drove to Burley's great cotton-mill, where 1200 work- 
people of both sexes are employed. These spinning and weav- 
ing manufactories are improperly called mills; and it is particu- 
larly in these places that children are employed, the observation 
and consideration of whom gave rise to many interesting points of 
discussion, in the same way as the employment of children in Bir- 
mingham. I was much interested in observing, in regular order, the 
various processes by which the raw cotton is., within a short time, con- 
verted into the several cotton threads and stufis, such an immense mass 
of which is constantly exported from England to other countries. We 
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began ai the beating and rolUnc of the ooMan, aar ham it *«» 
spread out into a sort of fine iiadding bjapttrticiikr kind of idkn^ 
ill workod by steam, and tken tbe manner in wfakii it was loBed 
into cylinders of an indi in thickness; dieee cjVaiiem Tvne ihoi 
taken to the spinning machines, eadi of wfaidi mid serand hawBJwt 
spimUaif turning round 4000 or 5000 tines a minale, and llaiiir 
<kawn out into threads of various degrees oE finesKSS. In otkor 
rooms "Were the lo<»tt8. Inone, certainly an entsamoim one, dieaee 
were 600 looms at work, and the noise was peifisetiy dawfaning'^ 
Sometimes even more than that number aie in one xoeoi* Tht^ 
diildren whom wo saw here, almost all gbb, looked pale, but im- 
other respects not imheakhy or negleeted; some were even pmti^. 

The same lioose possesses a mansfaotory of tbe waterproof sbaS^ 
called Mackintosh. We were also shown the process of pnepopdng' 
tbis article, for which enormous quantities of Indisn robber are 
used. We saw the way in which it is cut, meited,attd tbeaa, iarihe 
form of a thick tough mass, passed between rollers; and, finaUyv ^ 
means of polished steel rollers, laid upon the thin stuff, a&docyrered 
with a suU thinner corering of the cFotii. 

Finally, we visited the large cotton printing and dyeiw-fE^tea^ of- 
Thomas Hoyle and Sons, at piesent b^cx^i^ to W. Neu. Here we 
were first shown the larce aepot of coppw roilras, upon wbieb de 
patterns ore engrared, wnieh are to be afterwards imfwessed ooi tl^ 
cotton. In the other parts of the building we afterwards sanr tibe 
dyeing and printing processes, aU of wiaxk were completed with the 
greatest nicely ana exactness. Patterns of various ^oolours ase 
cfiected by passing the cotton stuff under rollers with d&S&rtaaM 
colours, sometimes three or four, or even sir; it receives fromr eadi 
a pattern of a different colour. In the various dyang processes, all 
the latest diseoveries in chemistry have be^^ ^plied to practice; 
and, besides this printii^ by rollers, there is also m use a mote per- 
fect kind of printing from plates. All this produced an ^ctracadi* 
nary effect cm me> as I could weU remember having been, during 
my childhood, much in a cottoa-|>rinting establ^hment of my 
^andfather's, at Miihlhauaen, in Thuringia, ai^ to have seen all that 
18 here done by means of more extended knowledge of chemktiy, 
and more perfect medhanism by machinery, eflfeeted with an im- 
mensity of trouble and delay by human agency. On such occa- 
sions it produces a peculiar sensation, to see, as it were, the begin- 
ning and end of half a c^itury in the same mommt ! It caused me 
more r^ection than I could well get rid of at a time when thm» 
was so much else to think of and to observe. 

Manchester is certainly a strange place. Nothing is to be seen 
but houses blackened by smoke, and, in the external parts of the 
town, half empty, dirty ditches, between smoking factories of dif- 
ferent kinds, all built with r^ard to practical utilty, and without 
any respct at all for external beauty. In the midst of all this a 
pallid populatbn, comdsting entirely of men who work for daily 



vages, or o£ men wlio pay the wages of daily labour. The popula- 

ion consists of 300,000, among whom are several Gennans ; but 

2vexy'^ one of any property has a oounetry-house at some distance from 

the to-wn, and only enters its atmosphere of smoke when his pre- 

sence therPB is absolutely neeessary. At the same time some feeHng 

for seiexkoeand art j» not axtirdy-wmtting. After our wandeiings 

thxongib. all theae fWelaries, we w^re oondueted to the Boyal Lurtita* 

tion^ a hMttdaoTKie building adorned with.columiui, where there is a 

ooUec^oxi. of objeeis of natural hisloiry ; leetuares axe deliyiared theory 

aasd jvLSt at the tixne of our vudt an^xhibitioii of paintings was going 

oxu Xhia latter proceeded from a sort, of artounion^ like our German' 

socaeticse &»e the same purposew Tbeire weoe a numbec of oU-paint- 

iagg, . pmwipaHy ^laaidfi<»pcfl and piolureft of still life, most of them 

iiieoQsidsexable, a few tolerably good. Scientific gentlemen fiom. 

Qiher- ;^»rts of England ace frequently invited to deliver leotnie&here;. 

A^paartieular interest appears to be feUin tiaose on natujod pluloaKK^yi 

cheiTOwfery, mineralogy, and ^ geology % 

Ther»soWioied coHeddon mteeeated me most, particulaily because 

it. oonta^tts a number: of! curious ^pecdmens &om the coal region. 

Qeire^ too, theonttings neeeasar^ for vaziouff railways had brought 

BBoifih that waa inteEesting and ustruotiTe io light. The mon^ mi- 

pastamt otij^eota I saw were a nuanber of trunks of tree^, which 1^ 

wanfoiandata considexabld depth* underground standing upright, 

inaamu^ aa theae afforded a^. most decided proof that the ley^ ^ the 

gcound here, too, had been al some time or other subject to great 

diaztgee.. Casts of these trees had been taken on the spot, and 

were-ezhifaiifeed in this coUtetion iutayery interesting manner. A 

Ut£le. volume of geoLogical treatises^ pubhshied here (^' Transactions 

of the Mandxester Geological Society^^ YoL I.) was presented to 

the.ld^, and I, too, was presented with a.copy ; this yolume contains 

several interestb^ essays^ especially one on the subject of these trees. 

Our last visit was to a Ckb-hoose, arranged and conducted 

quite: in the same manner as in London, where a lunch was served; 

immedialely afier this we proceeded to the railway, and entered a 

particular eaixtaffe prepared for us, consisting of a centxal cabinet, 

with an open gaibry at each side. We left Manchester with the 

SfoeA of Hght,: pa^ed throush various sorts of country, some- - 

tunes busy, sometimes rural, through beautiful gre^i valleys, oyer 

immense, yiadncts, and through seyeral long tunnels, and arrived, 

just at sunset, at the tearmination of our journey in the ancient city 

of York, the birthplace of the Emperor Constantine. 
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LDL 

Liverpool. JbIj 17tli — Eteuiiig . 

Thb impreflrioii prodaoed upon our nunds yeBfeeraay evenii^y od 
our way from the railway station to the town, br the antique 
appearance of the city of York, was a very remarksole cme. It i^ 
certainly carious that a lon^ series of years or of cexxtaxieB seems 
necessarily to leaye behind it a sort of air of antiqmly — a pecu- 
liar feeling, proving the antiqui^ of the place, jthis oonld not 
haye been fancy in my case, for I had not had time, dnzing our 
rapid journey, to read any thim^ on the subject ; but y^epaseed dose 
by some little chapels of considerable antiquity, oyer a bridge, £nom 
which we caught a sght of the old red bailaings alongf tne river, 
glittering in the last rays of the sun ; all produced a €xrtahije-ne- 
Mois-quoif which called forth a peculiar state of feeling^. £tfly in 
the morning the Dean of the Uatfaedial, Dr. Cockbum, came to 
conduct the kinff to the Minster ; he conducted us throu^ narrow 
streets with old nouses to an open square, in the midst of which, 
glancing in the rays of the early sun, splendidly ornamented, but 
quite in the later Anglo-Gothic style, the majestic building stood 
before our eyes. I could haye wished to haye remained standing 
before it for some time alone, in order to obtain a fuU and comfdete 
idea of the structure. This cathedral is said to be the most 2>eau- 
tiful in England, and it is certainly very magnificent, but I should 
not for a moment compare it with that of Freiburg or Strasbuisr- 

Wc next passed into the interior ; the nave is large and simple, 
without rows of columns. Then comes the central part, where the 
seycral arms meet, upon which, instead of a cupola, an octagonal 
roof is placed ; and then the choir. This jaat of the minster is se- 
parated from the rest by means of a partition wall, adorned with 
statues of kings and saints in Gothic niches, and two gates form 
the entrance into this most splendid and most richly ornamented 
part of the cathedral. We were received, on our entrance, with a 
burst of music from the organ, and the choristers then sang Han- 
deVs ** Hallelujah Chorus." The effect was grand and solemn. This 
place is really well fitted for sublime or solemn ceremonials. The 
slender arches of the Gothic windows, with their rich stained glass — 
the lofty stone screen with its beautiful ornaments, separating the 
choir from the passage or cloisters, running round the whole church 
—the beautifully-carved stalls^ and the lofty vaulted roof of the 
whole — ^all this together produced a powerful effect; and not without 
feeling deep emotion did I await the end of the chorus. 

We next descended into the crypts. Here are to be seen foun- 
dations of buildings of very different dates. First, remains of the 
walls of a temple of Bellona, as is generally believed ; then some 
large columns from the old Norman period (for a church is said to 
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liave existed here as early as the seventh century), and then the 
Traults 1>elongIng to the present church, which has been several times 
destroyed by fire, once very recently, and always rebuilt. These 
siixmerous rebuildings may, perhaps, be the reason why the church 
does not produce so powenul a historical impression as that of 
'WTestminster, for example ; the air of antiquity produces, however^ 
its accustomed effect, and the whole has a powerful influence. 

Opposite the cathedral is the splendid Gothic-built house of the 
dean ; we were conducted thither to partake of a sumptuous English 
lunch which had been prepared for us by the family of our con- 
ductor. After this we took a view of a very old octagonal chapter- 
liouse, not fiir froni the minster. It somewhat resembles that of 
Salisbury ; and here, too, we found workpeojple employed in re- 
pairing the ravages of time. We next visited the Yorkshire 
anuseuniy near the ruins of St. Mary's Church. This would ap- 
pear to deserve a more attentive examination than we were able to 
oestow on it ; for the near approach of the time of starting for the 
train hurried us considerably. It contains, first, a geological collec- 
tion ; then a natural, histoncal, and a small anatomical one ; and, 
finally, a number of Roman antiquities foimd in the neighbourhood. 
There were several tombstones, bronzes, and tiles, with the name of 
the legion which had used them stamped on them, fragments of 
^lass, &c. 

When it is considered that York, under the name of Eboracum^ 
was the principal town of the Roman portion of Britain, and that 
so many emperors were bom, lived, and died within its walls, it 
seems extraordinary that more remains have not been discovered. 
Perhaps more will be discovered by degrees. 

The ruins of St. Mary's Church rose gracefully not far from this 
little museum. Several cells, with large Gothic windows, are still 
standing, built of a clear white limestone, very elegantly wreathed 
with ivy, and shaded by elms. 

We next drove to the Castle, which is partiy used as a model 
prison, partly as a sessions' house, during the assizes held here at 
attain times by the judges on circuit. It was just assize time 
in York when we were there, and the ceremonies observed at this 
time afforded me another proof of the firmness with which this 
people holds fast its ancient customs ; for, according to our ideas, 
it looks rather odd for the assizes to be announced as having com- 
menced by three trumpeters, who blow various flourishes upon 
trumpets adorned with flags. As we were ascending Clifibrd's 
"Tower, which is just opposite the. Castle, the high sheriff) in his 
official dress, with a court sword, and powdered, came over to 
welcome the king — and the three trumpeters sounded their flou- 
rish of welcome, at some little distance. There stiU exists here, 
therefore, the summoning to trial by means of the trumpet, quite 
according to the myth of the last judgment. 
This old Clifford's Tower, of which only the surrounding wall 
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ii still 'etandiii^, and in which sn old iv«lBui*>tii0e spRttcb ootito 
bmachet, is Mid to stuid upon a Roomoi fomndatTow, and tokic 
been built br William the Oonqneror. It afibrdb a good Tiewci 
the town, which containB 30,000 inhabitant ; md it was pointoi 
cut to HI that here, as in Qieiter, the old walls still Arm a ooih 
tinuoos road, leading eometimeB through h e w p e o and jaords, bjA 
aometimee presenting a view of the eoontty. 

At 10 o'clock, we anitted York, with a waim sim shhmg vpon 
US £rom a cloudless skj. In less than three quarters of an kmr 
we were in Lieeds, and again breathing the eLoiady aad amol^ 
atmoephere of a second great mannfactnnng town. Strange how 
near to each other these extremes have been broaglit by zailwaj! 
And yet in what other country, even with all the adTacntaigeB ai 
lailway communication, would it be possible to paas in one day 
through three cities, each containing and employing abcyat 200,000 
inhabitants, as is the case in Lrrerpool, Mancha^er, and Leeds. 
And I now leave out of the question the ancient city of York, 
which we also visited on the same day. 

In Leeds we were also desirous of visiting some of the VBOtA ior 
portant manu&ctories, and in order to obtam the neoeesaiy xo&r- 
auttion, we stopped at the first inn we came to, in wfaich we were 
fertonately able entirely to preserve his majesty's incogmto* I 
was much interested in the situation of the little parlour into vehich 
we were shown, and in which the comical httk bay-windoir, 
projecting into the street, of which the Ei^Ush are so fond, and 
which is to be found in most small houses, was not wanting. 1^ 
life and bustle of the streets was going on immedmtely before ibs 
windows ; opposite to ns were other fittle old gable-honses ; ihe 
loom itself, with its queer4ooking chimney-piece, looked ratber 
smoke-dried, and with all this correq>onded very well the simple, 
bnt thoroughly English luncheon which was served to us. I 
thought of the Boar's Head in Eastcl^ap, mcnticwtted in Henry IV., 
where the prince and Poins cracked jokes on the drawers ; — ^I had 
hardly ever felt myself so actually in England as here. At fast 
the necessary information arrived, and we drove first to the flsx* 
ipinning fijotory of Messrs. Marshall and Co. We were here &ble ' 
to obtam a complete idea of this important branch of industry, whiA 
is gradually supplanting all smaller bran<^es of the same trade, and 
even the spinning-wheel on the continent ; and in an establishment 
which emplovs above 1500 workpeople, two-thirds of whom aie 
children, and furnishes its products in quantities which, without 
nmchinery, probably a thousand times the number of hands wjuld 
not be able to produce. 

We began with the beating, hackling, and sorting of the rawflar, 
winch IS first separated into the Unt and the tow, we were Aea 
thown how, by means of other machines, a sort of wadding is m«k 
of the flax, but in broad soft bands, which afterwards, as in flie cottoa 
*etories, are spun into finer or coarser threads upon the hundreds of 



wlairEizig^ spisidies; and, finally, li<»<r the jam thus obtaiiied is woveQ 
izLto Goazaer .aad finer eortoof Hn^i. Here, too, ike prineipal mover 
of iJbe ^vehole is an emoimous steam-engine, singukrly enough bnib, 
exLtiirely in tlie EWptian style. The chinmejr rises m the form of a 
xoiglxty obelisk; uie front of the boildinff, which contains thesteirai- 
engine, is adorned with short and massiTe Egyptian columns, but 
liclily ornamented and in good taste; and, as a i^«ntilator on the ma-" 
chine itself, the holy symbol of the globe with the sparrow-hawk's 
inrijigs, tun^ round swiftly in the current of ^. What would an 
'EsgYptisxi priest say, if he could bdiold tiie desecration of their 
most sacred, mysfceries? The progress and chances in men's notions 
of ^wliat are sacred aie curious — in one case what was common, as 
for instaoQce the cross, becomes a sacred symbol, in another, as here» 
the holiest symlxds come to be used as common I Another curiosity 
in this factory is an enormous room for spinning, covering two 
acxes; it is not very lofty, lighted from above, and well ventilated. 
It is soLij^rted by a number of colimms, and die roof, in which axe 
the raised windows by which the light is admitted, is covered wilJi 
asphalte, and over that with day and moidd, so as to have become 
a perfect meadow. We ascended to this roof or large meadow, 
.and walked about on it through ihe little glass houses, forming the 
^windows. Above us were the clouds, under us the humming sounds 
of the spinning and weaving machines ; more than a hundred chil- 
dren, pnncipally girls, directed and governed this immense mass of 
outlets £br the steam power of the great machine. This tuify covering 
is said to have the advantage of keeping the room warm in winter, 
and cool in summer. It has been built three years, yet it does not 
appe^ar that any trace of the admission of moisture has been 
perceived. 

I took this opportunity of making some inqidries relative to the 
condition of me children employed in the mills. Till their 
thirteenth year, they are said to work only half a day, and to be in 
fidiool the other half; after their thirte^ith year, their hours of 
instroction are fewer, and only occasional. Their wages amount 
to from two to three shillings a week, to four or six shillings, and 
sometimes even more. As far as possible, some sort of amuse- 
ment is provided for these poor creatures; as, for example, a play- 
grsfond and nine-pins for the boys, in a court close to this enormous 
room. With all this, however, one must consider the organism of 
2B&n very much en grosy in order to comprehend the growth and 
nottnahment of an entire crop of human beings, in order to 
peeflerve them for the purpose of some definite advMitage they are 
of to otheis. It will sometimes give rise to some curious considera- 
4MMiB,asto the posfflbiHty of any really great geniuses being ever 
) fomed in this mass of human creatures thus brought together, as it 

iireTe, in eheaves. If this does happen, it will be a proof that an 
oi^iaal intellect cannot be entirely suppressed even by such a 
dayeiy begun at such an early age; if it does not, it will show that 



i of mOjaxal tilf t (Sarmmomg m 
iken Bi»t be mocb taleDi) en be deebo^d, «nd' actotDjr 
de rtf o y ed^ by aoA opcntfiope. If I were to speak mj^ resl apmAi 
I miMft »7, 1 think the ktftcr ease the more pvobdJe one, fix 
«lthou^ one caanoi find anj diflfeolty in uiumym g tl»e pooibilkj 
of ft Pope Siztni V. haYmg been pndnoed from m. poor boy, 
feeding swine in the open air, it will noC be fiNmd so easy to oom- 
ftdntod, that the poison of thb frcAorj davery, ^irliich leodea a 
mechanical ooeopation, and one pvesiq^xmng no intellect ^vrhntever, 
eompulsorj, can hare any other eflfect than that o€ preventing ^ 
developmentfOr ezhibiti(Mi of any innate intdligenoe. .And 'will not 
the same efibct be produced sooner or later, bj our present system 
of education, which comprises the whcde generatiait in ono class, 
and treats them accordingly? or mther has not soeh an eflfect 
already been apparent ? 

We next drove to the great woollen fiust<»7 of Mesara. Grott and 
C!o. Eztensiye conrtyaurds, smroonded by the Taxions Actarf 
buildings, give a high opinion of the large busineaB of the pro- 
prietor. We were fint shown the large steam-engine, ^virhici sets 
the Tarious machines in motion* One particular azrangieinent, in 
respect to this engine, was particularly pointed out to ns, namely, 
that by means of certain yalyes, in the heating portion of the 
nuu^hine, the mass of black smoke produced by oo^ fires, is reduced 
to a slight blueish vapour. If this plan could be more gesnenJfy 
introduced, a great change would certainly be produced in the 
.atmosphere of England; U>r, in truth, the smoke produced b^ so 
many coal fires, is, m the strictest sense of the word, ^' air obscuruig.' 
We next passed to the wool magazines, in which is preserved wool 
from all the countries of the world. We saw some Australian 
^ool, about equal to the inferior kinds of Prussian and Sileeian 
wooL Tlio best is still considered to be the Saxon^ and some of 
the better Sllesian wools. We then passed to the vaiious processes, 
from the cleaning and sorting of the wool, to the spinning and 
weaving of the same, in innumerable separate spinning and weaving 
machines. Tlie buildings here consist of several stories, and each, 
process is carried on in the room immediately above that devoted to its 
predecessor, so that there are here certain machines by which any thing 
•can bo conveyed along a sort of shaft from one floor to the next 
Above. We ourselves were conveyed up in one of these machines. 
After the weavinff came the various processes of fulling, clipping, 
end dressing the doth. These processes are generally considered ad 
separate businesses, here they were all carried on in the same establidi- 
mont, and the machines are all worked by the same engine. Mr. Got* 
himself conducted us over the works, and explained all difficulties in a 
very interesting; manner. I was particularly pleased by what he saidon 
the subject of fulling: that it was necessary, in the case of the 
threads of wool, or rather of the animal fibre, to draw the threads 
more together internally, whilst in the case of flax or the vegetable 
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i&bre, it was neoessaiy to divide and draw out. I filled this up 

jLh my own mind, by considering that the law of spirals is here in 

operation, which form a narrower coil, the more tney are pressed 

« ^^^ether in masses. The fibre of wool is internally spiral, and coils 

-■Bpirally ; if, therefore, a cloth, woven of spiral wool alone, is pressed 

-or beaten in a warm liquid^ these spirals contract in every part of it, 

-WLDd form a close substance. When we came to that part of the 

"works where the cloth was dyed, a curious feeling came over me, 

ibr the whole period of my boyhood rose in vivid colours before my 

eyes. There is hardly^ any thm^ which rouses certain recollections 

in the human mind with such neshness as a peculiar smell. The 

smell of the indigo, in a deep vessel half wood and half copper, in 

^which it underjjoes a peculiar sort of fermentation, recalled to my 

xecollection the image of my father's workshop>s, where this mode 

of dyeing was very usual. 1 saw with a certain indescribable feeling 

iixoae green looking waves in which the cloth is soaked, being, when 

•drawn out, green, and becoming shortly blue by being exposed to 

tbe air, a process which I had so often seen in my boyhood, and 

never since — then an inexperienced child, now by the side of a 

xevered monarch, and after the advantages of so much experience 

and ^information ! Such recollections and such comparisons give 

rise to a peculiar tone of mind I 

I was also interested in the dressing of the cloth. For this 
purpose, the teazle is still absolutely necessary, but the plants are used 
in a very different manner from that in which I had seen them 
employed before. At that time the teazles were held in the hand, 
and slowly and laboriously passed along the cloth; but now they 
are fixed in oblong frames, and fastened on rollers, over which 
the cloth is swiftly drawn by means of steam, the surface being 
closely pressed against the teazles. 

After having examined all this, we returned to the railway, 
where we unexpectedly found the little garrison drawn up with 
flittering accoutrements and flying colours, to receive the kin^. 
We swiftly passed away, and about eight o'clock again arrived m 
Manchester. 

I could not help being again forcibly struck by the peculiar dense 
atmosphere which hangs over these towns, in which hundreds of 
chimneys are continually vomiting forth clouds of smoke. The light 
even is quite diflferent from what it is elsewhere ! What a curious 
red colour was presented by the evening light this evening ! It is not 
like mist, nor Bke dust, nor even entirely like smoke, but is a sort 
of mixture of these three ingredients, condensed moreover by the 
particular chemical exhalations of such towns. The peculiar tint 
which the country around such a city assumes, cannot be better 
designated than by the phrase factory tint! Even this, however, 
might be looked at from me poetical side, and I could fancy that it 
would make a pretty picture, if any painter should represent the 
loiiy masses of these square factories, wim the much loftier chimneys^ 
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httmten ikmn a ooiq>Ie of Gkkhic quw, and la the faoiignHmd lii» 
high walk of a viaduot, with ils bioad anohea, the whole fluxoaBdei 
bjr thjfl iactoiy tint. 

When we ouiie to the long trnmel near Manchester, I oocBttted, 
by neanfl of the kinp in our eh «an t oaniagei the time we wt!ae a 
jmadng through it at full speed. We were exactly five iwinateB and 
fifteen feconcU, and thig may give some idea of the length o^ this 
lubtenanean work. 

Shortly before ten o'clock we arrived in liYeipool, and pannrf? 
down the long tunnel to the tenninaB, whence we shall start to-morrow 
finr Cumberland; ixom ™*>""^fc"TF"g districts and factories to £peo 
and open nature ! 



LX. 

BowBefli, July 1 8th — ^EyeiniK^. 

In consequence of numerous delays and the partionkr time of 
starting by the railway, it was eleven o'clodc beroie we left Lrver- 
pool. The train pursued a northeily direction ; the weather was 
Tevy beautiful; the country through whidi we passed radier fiat, 
bot well cultivated. We first came to Preston, a very ooufiaderaUe 
nanu&ctming town connceted with the Iiidi Sea, by tiie bay formed 
by the embouchure of the river Ribble. From Preston we continned 
onr course by the railway to Lancaster. This town also lies on the 
river Lune, at the extremity of a very wide, shallow, and sandy arm of 
the sea, called Moreoombe Bay. Its old castle, built by ^ofan of 
Gaunt, in the reign of Edward HI, and situated on a height, forsae 
a great ornament to the place. 

We no sooner left the station than we proceeded immediately to 
the castle, which presents a noble and stately appearance from a 
distance, but when more nearly approached proves to be a county 
prison. The arrival of the king had instantly brought toget^r a 
great crowd of people, who oolfected around and pressed so closely 
upon us, that we found some difficulty in wiftt4wg our way, and were 
only freed from our tioubles(»ie escort when the lar^ and heavy 
door of the castle was closed behind us. Tliis castle is historicaliy 
i»aarkable, and presents a noble appearance with Ae square towers 
jdrich adorn its walls. One of these towers is siud to have been 
a^ ^7Co™*tttius Cbrus, the father of Constantine; Ae second 

*^ ^u* ^^ ^^ Anglo-Saxon period, and the third, over the gate, 
was added by John of Gaunt, who at a later period resto!red and 
completed the fortress. We were conducted to the summit of the 
sate tower, and enjoyed a very delightful view of the wido-qareadii^ 
^^L!!!T^ around ;— of the bay, ^ttering in the bright sunlight of 
a SHiififne r a&enKxm^-^and the outhne of the Gund)erland mountains 



jsx ttie cUsiaikce. Tbe govemor himflelf ioined us soon after our 
axrival, skowed us the. courts in which tke asekes are held^gsTe 
«8 a hasty ghmee at the ceils, and even at the narrow passage wmdi 
leads to &e pfaboe of exeeation. It gave me a feeling of inward sa- 
tisfaction to near tke benevol^at tone and truly humane language of 
tke §^ovemor, in reference to the inmates of the pnscn. When 
iqpealang <^ the dSenders under his charge, he constantly called these 
unhappy peraons ^* the unfortunate criminals." 

Whilst we were thus engaged in examining the castle, the cais 
ziageB had been brought from the railroad — ^horses put to— and we 
proceeded xm our journey through Burton, to Bowness. As we 
advainced, the country became more and more hilly, and exhibited 
-a richer sreen in its vegetation. After having been so long in the 
great coal district of Manchester and its neighbourhood, and the 
xegion of red sandstone, we now again found ourselves upon a lime- 
atcote soil. On our way hither, we stopped at Leven Uall, a very 
eharxnin^ old country-seat, some miles south west of Kendal; built 
in what in England is so often called the Elizabethan style, and be- 
ioi^png to Sir Greville Howard. This small residence or coimtir- 
house has remained, in all outward things, in its present condition tot 
about 200 years — whilst the interior is not only habitable, but fitted 
up with luxury and taste. In all parts of the house there are very 
me cpeeim&is of wood carving. A large fire-place in one of tlie 
looms is especially worthy of notice — ^as contaming singular ara- 
besques and fiffur^i — quaintly representing the five senses, the four 
elements, the lour seasons, and similar suQects ; here also breathes 
that peculiar mild air, that spirit of the olden time, and that feel- 
ing of faithful transmission from generation to generation, which 
S'ves such a deep interest to all these ancient family castles, and fills 
e mind of the traveller with a feeling of soipethmff almost sacred 
within their walls. It is impossible not to feel how dbiarminff a resi- 
dence here might be— of course always under the condition of having 
an agreeable social Garde. The surroimding park is calculated to pro- 
duce the same effectupon the mind as the residence to which it IS so 
suitable an appendage. The grounds immediately around the house, 
which is for the most part oovered with ivy and roses, were 
originally laid out by a gardener in the service of Kin^ James 
, XL These grounds present very remarkable specimens of hedges 
cat into the quaintest forms, among flower-beds carefiilly bordered 
with box; yew trees cut into extraordinary figures, ana entwined 
with roses and honeysuckles; and, behind the whole, a lonely walk on 
the Boft turf, thickly overdiadowed by lofty beech and hme trees. 
This of course forms but a small portion of the grounds, and leads 
into the wide-spreading park, which is ftdl of charming scenery. We 
met the family of the owner in the garden; it consisted of an elderly 
and a young gentleman and several ladies. We entered into a very 
^;xeeaUe cenversatian, and at length the youx^er Howard proposed 
to dzive be£we us m a light carriage, jind thus to show the way 
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wUch oar ctrriages should follow in order to obtain a general ^ev 
of the part Hia mftj«ty accepted the ofier-«id in the taiin of om 
condactor we took our road across pathless meadows — nnder mi- 
Gient oaks and lime-trees— and bj the side of moontain streamlets 
rushing down and foaming over their rocky beds, till it was at last 
foundimpossible to piursue these devious tracks with our hevrj 
travelling carriages. We then returned to the high road, and in 
about two hours arrived at this delightful village, after dnving 
ihrough a country constantly becoming more mountainous in its 
character. Bowness is situated between lofty, wooded liills, aboTC 
the shores of Windermere, which lies in all its beauty before the 
eye of the traveller, and possesses, all those attractions whMsh aie 
calcidated to render it one of the great points of attra<5tion to 
English tourists. 

The evening was so beautiful, that even at sunset a short ezcur- 
non in a boat was undertaken by our party, in order to visit some 
of the small, rocky islands with which the lake is here interspersed. 
The play of spectral light upon the rocky heights was beautiful 
beyond descnption — ^the western wooded hills were reflected in 
broad and deep shadows upon the smooth face of the lake — ^and the 
reflecting surtoce of the waters, enlivened by numerous wherri^ 
filled with ladies and gentlemen enjoying the evening breeze ana 
the beautiful scenery, who swarmed around our boat, served to 
complete the picture of our first evening on the celebrated English 
lakes, and a picture which, if not grand, was at least extremely agree- 
able and lovely. 



1 



LXI. 

Patterdale, July 19th— Evening. 
The morning at Bowness was somewhat overcast, but still beau- 
tiful. At an early hour we ascended a small rocky eminence which 
rises charmingly not far from the inn, and on our way up, we 
found by the wayside one of the most remarkable of Engush plants 
— ^the beautiful yellow poppy (papaver cambricum)j which has never 
heretofore been found except in Wales and Cumberland. This 
was, properly speakinff, our second interesting botanical discovery 
in this neighbourhood. Yesterday evening, during our pleasure 
excursion upon the lake, we met with the flowers of the lobelia 
dortmanna, along the shore of a little rocky island, growing 
out of the water like reeds. The view from the rocky emi- 
nence, which was the object of our walk, was truly ench^ting. 
Before us lay the waters of the calm and peaceful lake, and in 
the distance the outlines of the mountains, with a constant play of 
clouds around their suuunits. The air was fragrant with the 
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svreet smell of thyme, and nothing could exceed the charming 
picture presented by the small rocky islands which lay scattered 
on the bosom of the quiet lake. 

The carriages were now sent forward along the shore, whilst we . 

entered a small boat, in order tlius to see and enjoy the whole ex- 

tent of the charming lake in the exhilarating morning air. The 

-vrater of these lakes is remarkably black, and yet in some places sin- 

gxilarly clear. There is nothing whatever of the beautiful green of 

the Swiss.kkes. Our excursion along the lake proved very de- 

lightfiil ; there were numerous enchanting plays of light and shade 

on the mountains — ^many beautiful houses lav either on the shores^ 

or on the lofty banks above the lake ; and the far-echoing cannon, 

thxmdering as we approached, greeted his majesty on nis land- 

W"e immediately entered our carriages, and drove into the beau- 
tiful valleys. Our road soon brought us to Ambleside, one of the 
usual stations of tourists to the lakes. From thence we pursued 
our route under wide-spreading ilex and nut-trees, througn green 
valleys abounding in springs — ^into the mountainous district, the 
elevation of whose rocks and hills continually increased as we pro- 
ceeded. Numerous small streams bounded down from the heights — 
-we passed along the shore of another small lake, called Grassmere, after 
■which the road immediately assumed a steeper and more moun- 
tainous character. We no sooner arrived at the summit, than the 
postillions put their horses to a ^llop, and calculating to a nicety 
the swaying of the large travelling carriage, they drove us with 
the greatest skill and safety, round all the windings of this moun- 
tain road, and brought us to Keswick about noon. From the 
heights above the town as we approached, we obtained a mapii- 
ficent view of the mountain lake called Derwentwater, and straight 
before us rose the ridge of the loftiest mountain chain in Cumber- 
land, topped by the rounded summit of Skiddaw. We remained 
at the inn only long enough to prepare ourselves for an excursion 
to the top of Skiddaw, and to obtain a good guide and light car- 
riage to facilitate the ascent. Both were quickly at the door, and 
we immediately set off in the direction of the mountain, and drove 
as far as the road was practicable for a carriage. The weather ap- 
peared somewhat doubtful, blinks of sunshine and light showers 
alternately passed over the country, but the guide assured us of our 
being able to make a successful ascent to the summit, which lies 
3022 feet above the level of the sea. This man pleased me well, his 
name is Wright ; he showed himself to be well acquainted with 
the botany and geology of the district — has been a collector of 
plants and minerals for years, and had been formerly in Iceland and 
Sweden. 

The ascent was very gradual, over black mountain slopes, covered 
with short grass and heath, and occupied us full two hours. Aa 
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iieb^nto«ppiOMlitl»fiimont,cloodi aetlMflDaiid il^ jmiive 
iran now • teoond tune uKToIred m their looee gny aaete. ^Fbsta- 
natcly, however, the wind speedily diipeHedtfaem, aad in tiB» lM%ht 
aftcVii oi M i mnit one of the nmuft Tiewt of iBtuBtwi ftommry immmr 
adble kr gtietched out before ovr astoauked ejraa. Tbwimbr we 
nordi the nesreit Seoioh movntaiiis greeied i» fivMn afiv* ; 



wwd hnr the pietmee^e chain of the GuflritMrinad aad Vi nlgmpHi* 
land hiila ; to the sooth the beautiful kke of Derwentwater, nviA 
ita splendid bold rocky shores ; and to the west the a«a sbonc fioO 
OB tne bright and ghtterinff waters of the Iriah Sea, ia whisli -tfae 
eye raachra aa &r as the Ide of Man. Our emdenefirdixoeted oar 
aitcBtion to % streak in the distant horiaon, wnieh he aaeoied tm^wsm 
the eastern ooast of Iiebnd. Although I mnat admit limt.tfo mnay 
days which had now been spent in contemplating the beauties ct 
nataial seencry, haid begun to awricen in me a longing aikeriiie 
works of the mteffi^ent mind, and the itt(»e elemUied Bolijeeta <^ 
lefleetion, yet, notwithstanding this longing desire, on liiia occasMMi 
nature maae sa^ a rich display of her besolses* before nty eyes^ 
that she leoowred herfull power orer my nuad, and aHored me' 
into a sweet fbi^edulnesB of mjself and of all fatumm effibrta Tlier 
fine and beautiful wary outhnes of the mountains, is a magaifi- 
cent atmosphere, andnnder the 8k>ping rays of tihe afle m c^o n eon, 
in the pky of passing clouds, whick like a half drawti'-up cnrtaan 
{nfftly covered and partly revealed their beanlnes ; and tfie bright 
silveiy light of the son reflected on the wide eea, the pure inv^i>* 
rating movntaon air, all wotked xipon me with ei^ punty and^efl^ 
that I felt myself fiill of that feemij^ of a happy ear&ly eKiBtencei 
which in all its extent, and espeoiaUy as tne product of natiseal 
objects, rarely &lls to the lot of mortal man. 

In addition to all these outward beauties, the internal geogntistic 
relations of these districts are very remarkable. The moun!tain it^ 
self consists of hard black skte-elay. On the north-east the granite 
breaks through, and has pushed tip the slate on both sides ; to the 
noorth there are some coroer and lead mines — and to the soutix lie 
the mountains behind Derwentwater, which produce the graphite 
of such rare occtcrrence, from which the admirable Keswiek p^icib 
are formed. 

We remamed^for WMsae considerable time upon the summit of the 
hill, whieh is strewed orer with fragments of skte-rock — were a 
second time enyeloped in mist — and finally deseended to a lower in- 
dentation of the moxmtain, to a pkce in which a spring breaks forth, 
in order to sit down and enjoy the contents of a basket ofprovisioiw 
which bad been carefully packed for the occasion. Ine cfeva- 
tion of the place, and the beauty of the opposite mountains, made 
this meal an exalted luncheon in a twofold sense ; and in order that 
it miffht enioy importance in both, Ids majesty proposed to diiik, 
in admirable sherry, the healths of all true naturalists^ who like 



XiCMBap cAd- Yon.Bmoh, IQae de.BoBaiiftoiit, and AlcBiaider tcit "Sxxm^ 
lycAeLtr Bave costnbiited, b^ tkeir tnsweh aad leseacctees, to maloe lur 
iDettear sequaiitted Trith l^e hiatoary of mountaiiis. 

'Xlae son began to deeHnen^dly — the TBiioustxnts pccodneedby 
loam xa^ becaascie more a&d* more beaatifut, aiid we commene^ our 
deao«iit ia th& h^est qAnts, ^iHhibt out guide pHed xm meemoatly 
^vrzdx aaecdotes^ff his tsavris^ eyen to the Faroe Isles, proved veiy^ 
enctertaimi^, and pcBBted out to us the hMiAts of many Tare" 
piajxtff. On oar vray back toKeswick^ we stopped to see o&e of the' 
xnoet" TcanarhaUe of the lead^penoil im&ufactoiies. Ihis speeier of 
nuKDOifiKiiiaFe was aboqmtoxiew torse ; and the masner ia whi(^' 
^yegyr dBseaiptaogof these useftd articles was heze produced by the ap- 
plication of machinery, driven by steam power, waa at once instruo*-- 
tisre and e&tertaiimig^ WeJwere^shown the whole process; from the 
cpsiek and fiae cattifig of tibe eedar^<-by: means of a deticate cucn- 
Iat saw-^to the inserttoa of the kad, of varioas cpialitM and di« 
xnensions, into the grocxved wood, the glneii^ and fiustening of ih^ 
two sides, and, finally, the turning, polishing, and stamping of the 
finished pencil ; and it may be weU supposed that I did not mil after- 
guards to take advantage oS the up p o r lua ily to provide my friends at 
Iiome with a complete stock of these excellent drawing-pencils. In 
tKe meantime the carriages were got ready, and we left Keswick 
in order to return to Patterdale, amidst the cheers of an immense 
mass of curious spectators, who had assembled to see and welcome 
the king; The evening came on apace — ^the tops of the lofty 
MUs glowed once more with the deep red of the setting sun, which 
vras relieved by masses of dark clouds — ^and after a short thimder 
shower, night set in and concealed many a pleasing prospect from 
our view, as we drove on in the dark* We first passed over some 
barren wastes, and afterwards entered upon a weltwooded district^ 
vnXk numerous hedges enclosing fields, in some of which cattle 
and in others horses were pasturing, just visible in the twilight. 
Having reached the highest point of the road, we almost imme- 
diately passed into a (Sep ravine, and two small arms of a lake 
became mdistinody visible through the leaves ctf the trees, in the 
uncertain light. We drove round rocks and through trees o£ 
thick foliage, and might have fancied ourselves in a complete 
wilderness, had not li^t suddenly glimmered through the bushes, 
and the carriage been drawn iip before an elegant hotel, fitted up 
with all the enchanting decorations of a fairy palace.^ Such hotels 
are fitted up for the use and pleasure'of English tourists,, who per- 
ambidate tnese districts in sununer in hosts, sometimes for the 
purpose of fishing, sometimes of sketching, or for mere recreation 
or enjoyment ; and many of whom have ^well-furnished hunting- 
boxes, which they occupy during the season for the pleasure of field 
sports. From tne top of SHddaw some of these hunting-boxea 
were pointed out to us in a valley of these Alpine meadows. 
It IS not to be denied that this, too, contnbutes to raise and 
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aMdnUin tke independenoe of this extraoxdinaiy island. In C^ 
borkad and Wales the Englishman possesses a Idnd of Engti^h 
Switseiland, which in its fiec, beautrful, and validated Boencry, 
fwnishcs him with multifarious means of recreation and mvigora- 
tion, after the exhaustion of a town life, and the demand of public 
and private burincss. In the same way as the English so thoropglily 
well understand how to compress into a small compass in then: tea- 
veiling cases, all that is both useful and el^ant, so nature laas 
biov^t together in their island, for their use and enjoymM^I^ a 
comtination of things the most necessary and the most deligHtml^ 
meadows, fields, and coal-beds, with all the advantages and beauties 
of a sea coast ; and even, too, a scenery like that of Switzerland or 
the Tyrol on a small scale. 

This day's drive presented us with beauties which produced a 
great impresrion even in our hasty passa^^ How much neater 
must be die charms of this mountam district to those who are . 
able to dwdl upon and enjoy them at leisure. 



Lxn. 

Carlisle, July 20th — Evening. 
Hayixo walked out early on this sunny morning in Patter- 
dale, to explore the neighbourhood, I found myself in a delightful! 
idylUc vale ; meadows lay around, from which the new-mown hay 
sent forth its charming migrance, and behind the inn stood a smaU 
rocky elevation from which there is an extensive view into the 
valley, and over the bright lake. All around me were young plan- 
tations and bold projectmg rocky hills. Every thing in this charm- 
ing vale breathed of the deepest peace; the bottom of the valley was 
clothed with the richest green, studded with pretty country-houses, 
and the atmosphere rendered pure and invigorating by the breeze 
from the lake. If I were engaged on a work requiring long and 
deep reflection, I can conceive no place better fitted for such a true 
exercise of the mind. The carriages were again sent forward in 
order that we might more fully enjoy the pleasure of the scenery by 
traversing the lake in a boat. Here, too, we found the pretfy Loifelia 
■Dortmanna sprinffinff up in full bloom above the surface of the 
waters. We glided leisurely over the bright waters, followed at a 
mstance by another boat, in which there was a band of music ; and 
and^ with the continual change in the aspect of the mountains 
111 ♦V ^^•^* . ^ primitive rocks begin again to show themselves 
SvJr.i^f ^f '^i^t— the rocks behind the hotel contained porphyry. 
tW It 1 ^RP^^^s ; and, together with these primitive elements, 
"ere are also found ores of the precious metals. We saw at a dis- 
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terTXoe the smoke of a mine wHch yields no inconsiderable quantity 
of* silver and lead. 

Having spent about an hour in this delightful transit, we 

lajx ded under some trees, and found the carriages in waiting. 

Wo however still proceeded a little distance further, when a 

«mall country-house of ancient exterior, situated in the midst of 

xnieadows ana forest trees, presented itself to our view. The house is 

called Lyulph's Tower, and was fitted up as a hunting-box by a 

foxmer Duke of Norfolk. The present possessor is Henry Howard, 

^sq. This small residence is built in the castellated style, on a beau- 

tifi^ site, which commands an extensive and splendid view over 

tlie lake; the rooms on the ground-floor are furnished after the 

ancient fashion, and adorned with some magnificent antlers of deer, 

and. a great variety of hunting apparatus. In front of the house, on 

tlie luxurious sunny lawn, the scene was splendid. The bees were 

Immming around — ^the dark surface of the lake lay spread out 

l>efore us — and the mountains stretched away to a distance in beau- 

tiAil Alpine outlines. We lay down on the fra^ant grass and 

attempted to obtain some sketches of this beautiful district. 

Not far from the house a rapid mountain torrent, presenting a 
most picturesque scene, dashed down between craggy rocks over- 
spread with luxurious foliage; and every thing in this little 
excursion filled us with pleasure. We now entered our carriages 
and followed the course of a pretty road overshaded by trees, 
along the borders of the lake, till we came to its termination, and 
crossed a bridge which spans a small stream that runs into the lake. 
Here we enjoyed a still finer view than we had yet seen of the hills 
near its banlus. From thence we followed a road over hills and 
through ravines, which, after a short drive, brought us to Lowther 
Castle, a seat surrounded by a park, belonging to the Earl of Lonsdale. 
The avenue which leads to the castle is magnificent. In front 
lies the rocky valley of the Lowther, richly covered with wood — the 
extensive meadows traversed by alleys of lime-trees — ^the whole, 
in the midst of the haymaking, presented to the eye a scene full of 
life and pleasure; and at the termination of these charming ^reen 
glades lies the extensive castle, covering an immense space, built in 
the Anglo-Gothic style, perhaps with even too much symmetry. The 
approadi to the castle is trul}r splendid; and on the entrance into 
the grand hall, the stranger is surprised by the splendour of the 
surrounding objects. This hall is supported by lofty Gothic pillars, 
and leads directly to the grand staircase, adorned with variegated 
glass windows and numerous suits of armour, tastefully arranged. 
The other apartments of the castle correspond with the haU, both in 
^ grandeiu: and richness. There is a drawing-room with a large and 
splendid bay-window, bidlt in a fine Gothic form, and ornamented 
on the outside with flowers; it looks towards the park, and is 
especially worthy of notice. Nor is there any deficiency of pictures 

T 
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aoid bMta. Among tke fiDsmer, thoe k a PKtae wx& aaudl figwa 

han^ng over a chimney-piece, ascribed to iltaan, nUdi is ^rarri^ 
markable; it seenied worifay of aknger stodhf. AnCHrBfter iTast, 



by Steen, ezkihitB fine traiti; and tbe gemuBe Datc^ beauty a( 
the hostess deserrcs particiilar nodoe. Thae are sevend ttdBHuaiUe 
kndmipes, by G. JPoonin, and P. Boll; and I hevs, fbr tito 
first time, saw a pictnie by Brjll, ivbich is not only la^nrinfiy 
semarkable, but really appeais to be an aUe mack — eaoecBlied akiMat 
in the style and tone of fiverdiBgen. 

Wc took a walk thtooffh the park, and were giesilj plesised ivitb 
a kind of forest terrace^ trom which there is a veiy fine 'vierw oFAe 
eouniiy lying beneath, and of the distant moimtaina whsdi bovmd tfae 
horizon. Behind this, lay a larger wood of fin and beedt, -Which • 
iew years before had been ahnoet completely prostmted by a -violeast 
•torm. Many of the stems, whidi had been merely sawn smstkb, 
stood high above the sorfaoe of the ground now oceimied hy at 
Pmeium. It was to me a singular c ontmp i aib n, these ^e9Bi2sesi9^ ei 
the ancient forest blown down and destroyed, and their pfiwrcrr oo- 
ciipicd by a race of faahionaUe upstarts and finr^tnmelled pmiueMms, 
Vnil those, too, in their tnm, some time or^ other become zaightj 
trees? And what will be their end? Lyiitf still further heyaad 
are, however, still to be seen many larse and beautiful forest trees 
of ihe olden time, lofty pines, and spkmid beeches. 

A short drive brought us fivxn Lowther Castle to Pamtfa, a simitt 
open town, close to which are the remains of a ruined castle, vtisicir 
possesses some historical interest firom havii^ once been Ae pmpcity 
and residence of the Duke of Gloucester, afierwaxds Badaod I£U 
We did not stop to examine the ruins, but immediately pursiaed 
our route . We here once again enjoyed a ^lendid view of the wh^tis 
chain of the Cumberland nKnmtams, with ^dddaw on. ike soo^-^ 
western horicon in the dear bine sky; whilst to the north, ^e 
Scottish hills became gradually more and more distinet, and die 
ooimtry itself more lev^ 

We reached Carlisle early in the evening, at six o'clock; aiid made 
several excursions on foot through this unimportant town of aboat 
20,000 inhabitantSr 

We were first conducted to the old cathedral, which bears many 
traces of the heavy Norman architeeture, and, with its weatiherw 
beaten red sandstone, reminded me strongly of the old chuzches in 
Chester. Near, and indeed in immediate connexion with, the csdie^ 
dral, stands a refeetorium^ in which James I., on his way from Scot- 
lancC held his first parliantent. None of these buildii^ possess any 
beauty or interest as architectural structures. From the cathedral we 
took our way to the old castle, which contains a small garrison; the 
officer no sooner became aware of the ran]c of his visiter, than he 
ordered the men under arms. We asc€»ided the outer wall, and 
thus obtained an excellent view of the town and ne^bourhood; 



thie old. cathedral, when seen from this elevated point, was a very 

ixLtexesting object. We were afterwards shown the weather-beaten 

prisoxi tower, where several of the Scotch rebels were once confined, 

previous to being executed on the green before the walls. The 

prison itself was a low dark cell; a single narrow opening afforded 

tlie oikly access to li^t and air,, and the sight of the traces made in 

-fehe soft sandstone of this little opening in me wall, bj the finserd of 

libe despairing captives, who lay for mcmihs in this narrow eefi, and 

clambered up to see the li^ht of heaven, awakened strong feeling 

of eompcussion and horror in the mind. There was another cd^, 

close by, somewhat better Ughted, where the prisoners bad cut all 

^inds of small and monstrous figures in the soft sandstone. Here 

tihe toiment of the inward man had found some relief and consola* 

ticm in the practice of the mdest description of art — and there were 

visi ble the immediate impresBions of the smxieties of the prisoners. 

"Wcmderful being is man! Not contented with that Prometheus tor* 

m^!it, which his linsatisfied desires themselves continually prepare 

for him, in one way or another, he prepares, has prepared, and will 

prcpare, in the most various ways, the most far-fetched torments for 

thousands of beii^ formed Hke himself! One of the wings of tl^ 

castle, also, is said to have been built by Richard III., and many 

historical anecdotes rdating to the wa^ betweai England and Scot-* 

land are connected with the scenes of this neighbourhood. We 

were told, that about fifteen miles from Carlisle, there were still to be 

seen remains of the Rets' wall — a description of diminutive " Wall of 

Clsaaei" which in remote periods was built as a defence against the 

kicursions of the northern barbarians of the island; a Roman camp^ 

too, was fixed near the city, and Roman remains are frequently 

found. 

As we were about to return from the citadel, two of the magis- 
trates of the town arrived; and at last^ also, the mayor himself, 
which led to a new invasion of the populace, anxious to see the 
king — and an immense crowd of street boys was collected, from, 
whose eager curiosity it was only possible to escape by a quick 
return to the hotel. These gentlemen incidentally mformed us oT 
the increasing industry of the town, in consequence of the opening 
rf a railway from thence to Newcastle — boasted of the increase of 
the population, and the impulse given to important branches of 
manufacture, especially to catton-spmning — so that in the very ex- 
tremity of England proper, genuine EngUsh industry continues to 
qoread more and more. 
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Lxm. 

SCOTLAND. 

HamiltoD Palace, July 2Ist — Erenlng. 

Ik proportion as this day was gloomy, foggy, and rain\ry the re- 
ception in the evening was agreeable, comfortable, and splendkl. In 
this ancient Scottish residence, the seat of the Duke of HamiltcHi, 
father of the Marquis of Douglas, husband of the Princess of Baden, 
who is a near relative of his majesty our king. Changed in our 
journey as well as in life ! As this was Sunday, we did not leave 
Carlisle till early in the afternoon, — after church. Hie sky was 
gloomy — the country became more and more barren and dreary. 
We soon crossed the river Esk, over a bridge with iron railings, 
and entered the kingdom of Scotland, in which the first stage 
brought us to the well-known village of Gretna Ghreen, the anxiously- 
•expected port to many eager lovers! The house in which these 
hasty marriages are celebrated lies at a short distance from the road, 
is of stone, covered with a gray slate roof, and looks very in- 
viting with its clean white walls and green lawn imder surrounding 
trees. Post-horses were here provided, and a large book was shown 
us, in which the names of all those who had here entered into wed- 
lock are recorded. One of the last and most distinguished couples 
whose names were enrolled, were the Prince and Princess of Capua 
-^-who here, as well as elsewhere, had caused the ceremony of mar- 
riage to be performed, in order in all possible ways to strengthen 
and give validity to their disputed union. 

It is the law of Scotland, that the validity of marriage does not 
depend upon the ceremony being performed by a clergyman of any 
description — the declaration of the contracting parties before a 
justice of the peace, or other competent witnesses, is sufficient to 
give it legality, providing the parties contracting such union are 
immarried, and not within the prohibited degrees of relationship. 
The former procurator of marriages was a smith — at present the 
owner of the post-house performs the needful service for those who 
resort to this temple of Hymen. New laws, however, are likely to 
interfere with these adventurous unions, and the romantic will soon 
.be deprived of this motive, as well as of so many others. 

Tlie rain continued to fall more heavily — ^the country to become 
-more and more waste and desolate, and the clouds to descend. Our 
entrance into Scotland was very melancholy— completely in unison 
with what is said of the Scotch character — " Sombre Ecossaisr 
During the whole drive of many miles, we looked in vain for a 
town, or even a considerable village. The sta^s at which we 
changed horses were generally a few solitary dwelhngs, or resembled 
very poor hamlets — whilst the whole district was, for the most part, 
iarren and waste. The road, generally speaking, ran along high 
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grormcls, and was often marked out by stakes, in order to afford tf 

^nide to travellers in the deep winter snow: and here and there we 

observed, single low stone houses by the way side. One circumstance 

oxL o-ur journey made a singular impression. To the right of the 

xoacl lay a house somewhat mrffer than usual — but not high, and 

almost flat-roofed, around whicii a number of men were standing 

-^pvitli raised umbrellas. This was an assembly of some of the con* 

gregations belonging to the Free Church party, who were listening: 

to tneir Sunday's sermon ; and these individuals had been unable to 

find accommodation within the walls. This assembly, thus standing 

■under the rain, presented a singular appearance, and reminded us 

strongly of the early Christians. In Scotland, in general, a severe 

puritanical spirit prevails, and a great number of the people have 

"wholly renounced their connexion with the Established Church, ii> 

order that they may exercise the privilege of electing their ownr 

ministers, and now denominate themselves the ^''Free Church^' 

They consequently no longer occupy the churches built by the state^ 

"but assemble in the best and most convenient temporary places they 

can find, till they are able to build churches for themselves. It 

seemed to me as if I saw the gloom and melancholy of the rainy day 

depicted in the minds of the assembled worshippers. 

The persons, too, whom we met on the roads, or saw in the 
houses or hamlets, were now of a very different build. They were,-, 
for the most part, large coarse figures, with wide mouths, melancholy 
countenances, and projecting cheek bones; the eye was destitute- 
of fire, especially in the men, who were generally rolled up iw 
a woollen plaid, drawn tight round their shoulders, and wore a flat, 
ugly-looking black woollen cap on their heads. The figures of the 
women were somewhat better, and we had the additional advantage 
of seeing them dressed in their Sunday clothes — ^though no small 
number of them, went barefooted. 

The country first began to show some signs of civilisation, whenr 
we had passed about forty miles beyond the border — trees theuibe* 
came more frequent, and the houses somewhat larger. The thick 
misty rain decreased, the temperature of the evening became warm, 
although the sky still remamed cloudy. As we drew near to 
Hamilton, in the increasing twilight, we saw bright glowing lights 
in the northern horizon, which proved to be the distant reflection? 
of the numerous iron-works in the neighbourhood of Glasgow^ 
We now passed several considerable market-towns — which, how- 
evQP, present a melancholy and disagreeable appearance, with their 
long rows of one-story houses, under a uniform line of roof The 
fact is, that these small houses are generally built by the proprietors 
^ . of the soil, and then let or sold to tenants and occupiers. 

It became continually darker and later ; at length we arrived at 
the small town of Hamilton — ^and a little distance beyond the town, 
at this splendid ducal palace. The family was still in London; 
every thing, however, was prepared for the reception of the king. 



The flMMt admumUe wmngvomm woe iBsde ftr Ae 
^ole par^ and an el^^t diim u i nas aoaa 
DdMil plate, aa if bj encbantmanft, in a qilendid ^ 
nninben of ancestnd portnita hong upon its mUsz — it 
upon midnight. 




LXIV. 

Balfedi, Jnhr dSnd— Src 

Os the post night I slept soundlj, and enjoyed nleaaBg dxe 

a large soft bed with eilk hangings, in a &ae ana rjchlj-fiimirfifld 
chamber in Hamilton Palace. The agieeable night was sneoaeded 
hj a bcauUf ally clear, Bopnj morning. The number of ^w^ery Sous 
pictures which adorn this rich, magni ficentty-finmished palanr, af* 
torded the most various materials for observatiosL and thooght, botli 
before and after breakfeist. Of some of these I must now give n 
somewhat more particular account The collection contains aa. in&nt 
Christ 8lcc))ing on a crossi by Ghiido. The Chiist is psinted witb 
a full and circumstantial power of conception, and with a peoMlimly 
deefs foreboding character. It is impossiUe to contemi^kte ibis 
admirable work without observing in the small, apparency aocidentals 
features of the child an anticipation of his future destiny. Jkjod 
besides this, the painting is most delicately executed. Th^ is alno 
a head by Antonello da Messina, of the year 1474, which is histo- 
rically remarkable. The house contains also several £ne pieces by 
Rubens, who, if we may judge by the muhitude of his woi:ka, must 
have painted, like Briareus, with a himdred hands. The £rst of tbeas 
is a sketch taken from the history of Decius Mus, and was no doubt 
the original of one of the large pictures of the lichtenstein collection 
in Vienna. The second represents the ^* Birth of Venus from the 
Sea,'' a sketch intended for a shield to be executed in metal, or iox a 
large silver <^h. Both are executed with all the vigour and ease of 
this giant aitist. The third is a large, boldly-painted picture, i^re- 
sentm^ "^ Daniel in the Lion's Den;" and a fourth is the r^resenta- 
tion of a group of male and female Centaurs — a small picture painted 
with a fuu overflowing luxuxianoe of pleasure and genius, my ait- 
tention was further long arrested by the contemplation of a laige, 
tall picture by Girolamo dei Libri, let into the wall above an open 
flight of stairs. This same picture was formerly in the churda of 
Leonardo del Monte, in Verona. Under a laurel, in an open land- 
scape, is seen the lofty %ure of the Madonna, surroxmded by saints. 
There is a peculiarly rich splendour of colouring in the figures, — the 
blue air, the green toliage of the laurd, and the rich neighbourhood* 
Every thing breathes the balmy air of a luxurious souwem world. 
In addition to these, there is a smaller picture of a ^' Madonna aid 



EL^lieacj, mA is ao &H of li&i thuft I slurald be disposed, eertaixdy, 
te<:> ascribe it ix> BaphaeL 

X caainot omit mentionbg a *^ Dsrmg Maffdalene," by Corregioi 
^^ioid Albert Doxer's porteait of idmseli^ which reparesents him almoot 
^^p^TOciaelj t0 in his bust at Florence, on a reduoed scale, and with a 
-^wotgulflxfy email gxaj o^. 

Va& IDjFck^s portraits are numerous in ahnost all great En^ish 

Xxouses, and it may there&re be well sap^osed that they are not 

-^antiTig in this colleetion. Z would especokallv direct the attention 

•of tcaTelleis to ihe &ll-length portraits of the Earl of Dcaibigfa, 

■James, Harqius of Hamilton, and that of Yon Myrtens. Fina%, I 

.imuat xn^sition a picture taken firom the history of Mjrrrha, fov 

HGviofgione, and an interesting historical picture by a Spanmrd, 

f anskxaca della Grooe, who has represented a numb^ of English and 

SBpamah gentlemen floated rouxul a table, at the time immediately 

succeeding the destruction of the Spanish Amatda, and engaged in 

jDC^tiatieos for a peace betwe^i Philip and Elizabeth. Tins is a 

^aietore, wfaidi, as a work of art, is by no means distinguiidied, but 

j.t }um rauay remarkable and national physic^nomies. 

The morning was most agreeably spent in viewing Ihese works of 

M^ adon after break fast, Mr. Brown, IJie duke's factor or steward, an 

old, experienced, active man, presented himself, and ordered carriages 

-to the door, in order to^how the king apart of the demesne, and 3ie 

jtaoBi remadcable objects therein. He drove us &8t into the wilder 

fkortifiiui ci the pa^dc, along i^ edge W a rapid stream, also called 

Hbe Avon,, running between rooky banks, and to the lonely Castle of 

Cadzaw, now compJbtely in ruins, and overgrown with trees and 

flffeeoong plants. This casde formerly belonged to the kings of 

ficouand, and was afterwards inhabited by the duke's ancestors. 

jb was destEoyed in the wars carried on with Scotland by Elixa- 

i)e&. All around was wild and beautiful I Magnificent oaks, 

wild dbrubs, and the ruins of the tower overgrown with ivy; 

4eep und^ the rocScs of the cai^e run the yellow waters of the 

Avon, 

Not &r from this forest solitude, commences an extensive hilly 
^QstriGt of pasture land, upon which Mr. Brown pointed out to us 
in the distance a large herd of white cattle, some lying, and some 
wandering over the pasture. These are stated to be the descendant 
<if a fareed introduced into tibia country by the Romans, and traceable 
4»flnthe time of JuliusOeQaar to the present. They are here called the 
>* nhite cattle," and the duke alwi^ keeps a stock of them amount- 
ing to about seventy head. They are in a sort of half-wild conditioii, 
semsin aU the year zofund in the open air, on the pastures, and 
under the trees, and whatever increase takes place above the stan- 
dasd nimiber of the herd, shot yearly. The flesh is said to be 
extremely fine. It is cmly safe to approach them with great caution, 
tad well provided with stout hedgenstokes; when we had got near 
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enoagh to tee them distinctly, our ocmdiiolor Bent a dog to dim 
^em pMt U8| 80 u to give us the best opportoiulj of eecang tfaesx 
build, size, and movements. It was indeed a singnlar aglit. A 
couple of large bulls, whose heads and necks were gptyer thsi 
the rest, and even somewhat bkckish, paced along with » meet 
stately jgait, especially attracted our attention, and gave itt the 
impression of tneir bein^ very dangerous animals. Tm whole of 
this scene, and the half-wild drove of catde, would have a£S»ded a 
splendid opportunity for a painter of animals. 

We now drove back, crossed the bridge of the Avon, an^ 
ascended a little hill, on whidi the duke has erected a sooaII hunting- 
box, and from which there is an excellent view of the whole of thn 
extennve domain. According to Mr. Brown, the yearly income 
of the estate amounts to about 70,000/., and if the duke were to 
work, to their full extent, the coal pits and iron mines on his -property, 
which arc very numerous, this income might be very easily increased 
to 100,000/. per annum, or more. 

Some idea may be formed of the produce of the arable land, 
from the fact of our having had pointed out to us, on our way back, 
a beautiful and extensive fiela of clover, the yearly produce of 
which was estimated at 500/. Here, too, the herds of cattle graze in 
the open fields day and night, fr^n the first of April till the end 
of September. 

After having taken luncheon in the palace, we entered our 
carriages, and took leave of a household by whom we had beea 
most hospitably and splendidly entertained, and of a mansion and 
grounds where we could have tarried longer with the greatest 
ideasure. The king, before leaving, was presented, in the name of 
the duke, with a copy of a splendid book, containinff a number of 
hthographs on a krge scale, which the noble owner had caused to 
be struck off a few years before, representing the reception given at 
the palace to his step-daughter, the Princess Marie of Baden,--only a 
smau number of copies was prepared and issued. These drawings 
mf ^ir^^ . ^ "^^^ ^^ ^^ ?^<^ and grounds, and the festivities 
^rtino ytu''''' ^^^ «"^vaf of the state carriages before the lofty 
Se^?rt /^ f a^on the festive scenes within the palace and in 
w^El^^'r ^^'T?^,^? s^hjects of the various printe: the whole 

countS'-sLf k!S ^"''^' ^e stopped at Bothwell Castle, a beautiful 
of theA^i anT^"^ ^ I^^^^ Douglas, also sUuated in the vslky 
cent specimens of foJ^t^^ \ * P^* containing some magnift. 
lie the ruins of tht^ o,^^ ^^^ "^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ *^ modern mansion, 
castle, with ite Sty^TP^^^^ ^f Bothwell, The view of the 
ancient cnimblinff red sAnrj!?^^"' studded with turrets, with its 
grown with oaks and liX + ^ ^^^ covered with ivy, and ovep- 
splendid summer weftfl^oT ^^®' ^^ extremely beautiful in this 
weather, especially on the rfver side, where tht 
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etzeam rolled along with its yellow wftters far below, between 
overbanging woods, and rocky l)anks. 

The castle is said to have been built as early as the reign of 
Edward I., and many tales and anecdotes of deeds of violence 
snd war, of which it had been the scene, were related to ns. We 
^nly saw a few of the lower rooms in the small and modem castle; 
-these contained a number of family portraits, and portraits of other 
remarkable persons, some of which are well painted^ I was particu* 
larly struck with that of Sir Walter Raleigh, who, by his military 
heanng, and delicate yet bold and adventurous physiognomy, makes 
<a deep in^ression on the spectator. 

From Bothwell Qistle, we pursued our route to Glasgow, taking 
in our wat a hasty view of some of the great iron works in the 
neighbourhood. That nearest to Glasgow seemed to be the most 
important, and eight large blast furnaces were here in continual 
operation. Here, too, as in Wales, the iron-stone and coal are found 
close to each other, and brought out of the coal pits at the same 
•time, but the iron-stone, which is too much mixed, is obUged to 
be put through a process of roasting, before it is subjected to the 
blast furnace. A second peculiarity of these works is the use of 
iiot>air blasts, by means of which the consumption of coal is 
diminished about one-third. We were very anxious to have seen 
one of these furnaces empty or in course of erection, in order to 
bave obtained a complete idea of the construction of the blowing 
apparatus. The warm air is pressed into immense iron balloons 
by the pressure of a powerful engine, and from these reservoirs it is 
conducted by means of pipes to the glowing fires. Formerly, these 
streams of air were admitted or forced into the fire at the ordinary 
temperature of the atmosphere, but it is now forced through strong 
iron tubes into the glowing cavities of the furnace, after having 
<been itself previously heated to a hi^h temperature — thus a great 
grapiditjr of the process, as well as diminution of the cost, is accdm- 
phshed. These iron pipes form a species of bower about the height 
of a man. In all other respects, these iron works are precisely 
similar to those of Merthjrr Tydvil. 

We soon arrived in Glasgow, the most industrial of all the towns 
in Scotland; and increasing in population and houses in a ratio 
almost incredible. On our entrance, we passed through the dirtiest, 
poorest, and most smoky part of the lower town. The entrance 
irom all quarters is disagreeable and offensive. The smoke was not 
merely coal smoke — the whole atmosphere was impregnated by ex- 
halations from chemical and other manufactories, which sent forth 
smells and vapours almost suffocating. The houses are small and 
•dirty; and the town filled with a population, many of whom were 
-lounging at the doors or in the streets in rags; and there were in- 
x^redible numbers of children, who ran after the carriages, uttering the 
most disgusting cries. This continued long. By degrees, however, 
the houses began to improve ; but the well-Known manufacturing tone 




in the appnuranoe of tlie paiti^oolanied fhaamprng aw 
people. We at kat alopped at an hold, not m«dx 
Mr. BroTO, irlio liad acoonymied ua ao fiac, and mas Ihcma^ri^y 
wtH aoqwainled with GJa^gow, i raiw^ia l ely otdcfedl ia c ilLBey -oomAaa^ 
in ogder to aho^ xm aoaae of the moat if laiVnhh ohjecte in tke ci^» 
with aa little loas of time aa poanUe ; and csdeved the tnRaeBn^ 
oaxxii^ea, with bedk henea* to wait £»r na bejond the linite <£tb€ 
eitjf in order that we might avoid the crowdiaig of lihe people, wai 
be able to puraoe our jomej without moleatetaon or mooBTemeoeei. 

Our first drive was to the anaient bmldinga of tbe Ua iwuLaii y^ 
finuded aa earl v aa 1450. It oonnata oi sereml eomrtB, avmommded 
bj houiea, built almoat without atyle, leading to an open apaoe, is 
which stands the Hunierian Museom, ereoted in a eoBafifB^etj 
Grecian style. This museum contains a number of colIfwaanMB a£ 
various kinds ; a libnuy ; coins and musdals; a lew pictorea; a ool- 
leotion of weapons ; a nlleiy of natural histonr ; and the xidi 
n^fttAmi^l cabmety founded bj the celebrated Jc£n HanteE. Cbn- 
ibrtunately, scarcely any of all these things could be seen by ns^ we 
were so much limited as to time. On tibe whole, however, the 
museum appeared more remarkable for the variety of its cenetenla ' 
than for their rarity or value ; and the taut €9i§emUe of the j^ollfxit^'wig 
was (dd-fashioned. This, it is true, is no reason why it mm not 
contain many things worAy of a much doser inspeedon, andofgveal 
worth. There are ezhibitCMl, undw glass in the Ubraryy aome aaost 
aplendid miniatures from an ancient psaltear,«nd odoer beaatiful 
paintings in large missals; — a picture of James Watt, aad im 
statue in marble, are also well worthy of notice; aad die mnwhiwriad 
collection, which our time did not even allow me to glance at, mnt 
undoubtedly ccmtain many things worthy of attentive examination. 
We proposed to reach Loch Lomond tms evening. It appeared to 
me very characteristic of a dtjr, which is, propoi^ ^peating, to be 
considered as a great manufacturing town, that the custos o£ ^ 
museum, in directing attention to tiie cunorities and treasures whioh 
the collections contamed, uniformly added the value of the article in 
money, as if to enhance its estimation. We were informed thst ike 
collection of coins and medals, cost 20,000/.'; ja pidaize, 1SQ3/. ; a 
statue, 2000/., &c. &c., but all to no purpose. 

We next drove to the new large exchange, also baib in whatis 
called the Grrecian style — that is, adorned with a number of cohiaaa 
It is singular, that one observes very little hexe c^that Anglo^Gbdaoc 
style, which is almost universal in England^ EynhangBS enay 
where have been built in the ancient Itahan style, as iftns foim oc 
the building was in some way connected wiiii the method of booic- 
heeping, which has been derived from Italy, with all its coaisfr* 
tional terms and subjects, as a memorial of ihose long-past iinHB^ 
when Italy ruled the trade of the world. The buildii^ is, moseever, 
spadotts and well -executed. The news-roam, in vdnch|iapea sad 



joanatfJs of $31 kmds w^:e spread about upoa tLe iablesy and notices 
£xoxcL all pai^ of ibe wodld attoohed to i£e cdxaxxas^ appeared espe- 
xsiaUy -w^ anaaged. 

Ttwp. part of 2ie town in wliick the Excluaige is «itaated, lie^ 
Inigltery and is much mote airy than Quat tlurough wkidx we had 
^BkJcrvieBa,, The streets axe better built, kept dean, and alBK)flt £»e 
£:o»i. thAt smoke, which ^iwxap eveiy thing in these maauiactuxi];^ 
tiOiTv^ns. Still better, however, is the situation of the new town, as 2I 
38 called, which lies much higher ; it is built quite in the same style 
«s tl^ West-End of London, and well laid out in squares, which are 
mo favousable to health* In this quarter we saw whole streets with 
several churdbes, some of them just c<»npleted — and some recentlj 
oocapied — ^with others still in course of erection. The town, in thia 
majiner^ appears to be in a course of rapid increase in various di- 
a^ections. Mr. Brown conducted us to a place still free £com 
. buildings, on the declivity of the hill, firom whence we had an ex- 
cellent view of the town, stretching &r below us, and im the hill 
towards the place on which we stood. The beautiful summer 
evening shed an enchanting air over the masses of houses and 
cburches which lav beneath,and the distant hills. The city, par- 
tially veiled in dark smoky clouds, still presented all the appearance 
of a manufactuiing town ; but the pure crescent moon rose beau- 
tifuUy in the clear, slightly reddened horizon, above the cloudy 
atmosphere beneath. Tiius it is that the lofty poetical feeling of the 
human mind rises placid and clear above the active but grovelling 
occupations of everv-day life. 

In such a g^ieial view, <me would almost beBeve it possible to see 
wiik the eye the raind growth and increase of the city I In the 
eighth decennium of the last century, the inhabitants of Glasgorw 
amounted to little more than 60^000, at present the number is greater 
than 200^000, and in a &w deoennia it will probably doubSs that 
amount Cotton asid iron are the chief products of industry, and 
many of the ndi merdbants here possess exteimve property in the 
West Indies. 

Havii^ taken this hasty bird's-eye view of the city and its environs 
we left Glaa^ow, found the travelling carriages at the appointed plac^ 
and immediately proceeded on our expedition towards the High« 
lands. Our road followed the ditection of ihe Clyde, and ran at no 
great cbstanoe from ihe river towards the west. This small river;, 
which is connected with Glasgow by a canal, progressively widens^ 
and becomes a narrow deep iiith running far into ihe land, can* 
statutes the great artery that connects Glas^w with the ocean, op^ia 
iq> to it an intercourse with the whole world, and is one of the great 
causes of its continual increase hi population, importance, and weahia. 
The lofiy mountains around Lodi Lomond soon b^an to appear on 
the western horizon, and presested a glorious spectacle, illuminated 
SB they were hj the gold^i tants of the setting sun. To the left waa 
OEme, &r the nrst time, unmediately upon the banks of the Clj^de, 
and had aview of the eommenoement of ihe&ith, bounded occasion- 
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aBy by pi ctu reg qu e roclcj hdffhts, and covered with merehani-reaR^ 
anasteamboatfly gUdk^ gent^ along its unrnffled ear&ce. A. sram- 
ber of amall yeneb lying at anchor in the firith showed us the ate- 
atioa of the navigable channel, which is by no means wide. ^ In the 
departing twilight — although in these northern regicms it is mneh 
kmger than witn us — ^the pictnreaque and beautifiil Castle o£ Duwr 
barton, perched on its rocry eminence close to the river, produced a 
moat impoaing effect. The rocky mass, with its old building]^ and 
here ana there an occasional tree, presents such an origiziAl appear- 
ance, as to have induced us to stop the carriages to endeavour 
to make a hasty sketch drawn in tne rajpidly-mding l^ht. We 
next passed throuf^h the small town ot Dumbarton, and con- 
tinuea our journey m the dark, till, late in the night, the yvuters d 
Loch Lomond ghmmered through the thick foliage. Here it was 
found that the postillions had TOne out of the way, and treated us 
badly, for we dia not arrive at this place till after eleven oMock, just 
at the rinng of Jupiter, when we could obtain nothing but some tea 
from the weaiy innkeeper, and met with but indifferent accaznmo* 
dation. 



LXV. 

Inveraiy, July 2drd — ETeuin^. 
We were now all at once deep in the Highlands of Scotluid. 
All that had been familiar to my youth in the poetic strains of its 
bards, was now in all its reality full before my eyes. It is truly a 
most remarkable world, and well worth more than the mere peep 
into its scenery and peculiarities, which alone such a hasty jour&ey 
renders possible. What a wonderful variety of scenery has, this day, 
passed before my eyes — ^mountains of Alpine form — less, indeed, 
than the true Aljw — but with bold and magnificent outUnes^-r- 
extensive and beautiful lakes, with an immense number and variety 
of charming islands — ^narrow and rocky mountain passes, and the 
glorious sounding ocean bays ! What, however, makes every thing 
characteristic of Scotland, and distinguishes these mountams and 
lakes firom. those of Germany and Switzerland, does not, properly 
speakinff, lie so much in the form of the mountains, or in the preva* 
l^oe of the primitive rocks, which are so rare in England — ^in the 
distinctive appearance of the vegetation, or form of thelakes — ^but in 
the peculiarities of the atmosphere, half clear, half foffgy, singularly 
moist, and of a peculiar bluisn colour. This atmosphere surrounds 
every thing, and clothes nature in the most various hues ; it penetrates, 
enlivens, softens, cradles the objects of life as in a kind of dream. In 
addition to this comes in the rare historical background to which one 
is here again continually referred — ^the mystical veil of obscurity 
which hangs over the history of ancient Scotland, the barbarous clan* 
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ihip of the middle ages, and finally the beautiful person of Maiy 
Stuart, the last Queen of the Scots, who, tossed on the sea of passion 
and poetry, was executed by order of the neighbouring queen ; and 
yet ^we have an example of the enduring qua£ties and superiority of 
-vv-arm. feelings over cool reason, in this fact, that it was the son of 
t.lie coixdemned and executed Mary, who, as first king, was destined 
^x> unite under one crown the sister kingdoms of England and Scot* 
land. As I have just said, all this pervades the very atmosphere, 
surrounds the scene in which one moves with a peculiar halo, and 
impresses the mind of the traveller with a peculiar tone. 

1 looked out of the window of the inn at Balloch, early in the 
morning ; a gloomy veil of clouds hung over the simple neighbour- 
hood; patches of wood stretched around; and immediately in front 
of the mn, the outlet from Loch Lomond flowed on its gentle course 
firom the lake to the Clyde. A handsome iron bridge leads across 
the river, and several carriages full of tourists were driving out 
at this moment, in order to meet the steamboat which starts not 
£Eir from the inn, and makes the circuit of the lake within some- 
-what less than a day's excursion. The extensive shores of the Loch 
are circumnavigated and visited, and as migrations of whole nations 
or clans alone were formerly made in masses, so now tours are 
undertaken for surveying the beauties of the natural world, and 
that, too, without any discrimination. 

We were anxious to allow the rain to pass over, and therefore 
delayed till nearly eleven o'clock. As the immediate neighbourhood 
of the inn presented nothing very interesting, I sat down by the 
Jiresidej where some coals were still glimmering, and looked through 
Buchanan's " History of Scotland," which was lying before me. I 
ran over the history of the ancient kings of Scotland, which is, 
related as if there was not a shadow of doubt respecting their ex- 
istence, or even their succession. I experienced no little delight 
in finding, amongst more wonderful histories and names, that of 
King Durstus, a ruler against whom Father Mathew has, properly 
speaking, first appeared, with his temperance ^societies, as a rival 
monarch in very recent times. 

After a short delay the clouds dispersed, the carriages were or- 
dered to the door — ^we rolled away over the chain bridge, and were 
soon on the shores of Loch Lomond. Li the commencement of our 
drive the shores were low and woody, but, as we advanced, high 
mountain chains began to appear, and several parks skirted the road, 
where splendid lime, oak, and even sweet chesnut trees oversha- 
dowed us as we drove along. Our first point of stopping was Luss, 
on the western side of the lake ; at this point bold slaty rocks 
appear; Ben Lomond rises magnificently in the distance, and seve- 
ral islands on the glassy lake become visible. It was immediately- 
resolved to make an excursion to visit one of these islands, and a few 
minutes found us afloat on the bosom of the smooth waters, under 



fte ffaidaaee of • eoople of sloiit Soot^ xowen, who jnM « 
nraidlj orer the dmxk irsleit. Hie w m fa er liad become iplaidii 
Tne noantiiiis roimd Loch Lomond, witit the piftjr of llie doo^ 
nd shadowv ftronnd their guinmite, presented m magaifioent 8[»n* 
tBcIe ; the bare heists snd roda hdani Tjusb fbnned a Aamia^ 
moip c ct ; tnd the uhmd to which we were Meeiiug ', itsdf a ems- 
deraole and richl j-wooded hill, promised us a sdll move eattoided 
Tiew of the surrounding wenerj. At lenglk w^ reaidied its shore?. 
and ascending gionncr covered with haiths <^ Taricms kinds— 
the odoriferous myriea amk — amon^Toong birch mnA pine tre^ 
we sained the somniit of the hilL The is£nd 19 called in Gaehc 
Inen-davenoehj which oar boatmen trandated into die *^ Two Visor 
dens' Island.** From this point we saw many other isiands on ibe 
lake — a true arcfaipefaigo— and the singular Icmeliness of them sD— 
the wild vegetation and foliage on weir snrfaoe — the absence o( 
human habitations, and the canons coast lines by yrhich. ibej were 
cot off from the blue lake, impressed mj mind with dte idea of 8 
scene such as that which must meet the eye of a trarreUer in some 
distant land, in the interior of an unknown country, intersected bj 
likes. The boatmen told all sorts of stories of the cbms, wiiicb 
dwell around the lake, between whom, in olden times, there was 
many a bloody contest and many a foray. Our guides themseh^ 
belonged to the clan Mac Grc^or, and tney caUed tiie beaatilid car- 
mine heath (JEriea Cmerea) Afac Gregor, wh3st to Ae analler and 
paler one, they gave the appellation rf Mac Donald. These were^ 
the very races woich carried on bloody feuds wilk each oflier dur- 
ing the reign of James VI. 

A story which they related to us seemed to me so characteristic 
of the manners and usages of these times, as to be worAf of 
record in these pages. Some joxmg men of the clan Mac Donald 
were seized, upon a poaching expedition, by one of the TOpl 
foresters named Drummond, and subjected to the indiCTity 0^ 
having their ears cut off as a punishment. Others of tne da^ 
took their revenge. On the arrival of the Princess Anne of 
Denmark, in Scotland, Drummond was commanded to bring 
some game to court. On his way thither he was surprised hjr i^^ 
Mac Donalds, slain, and decapitated. The mtnrderers, not satisfied 
with their revenge, directed their steps to Loch Earn, where a 
married sister of Drummond's lived, whose husband was at the 
time from home. Though without any suspicion of the bloody 
deed which they had just perpetrated, she 'received themcoldfy, 
set some bread and cheese before them, and left the room. The 
monsters then took out the bloody head of Drummond, placed '^ 
on the table, put a piece of bread in his mouth, and then called 
the sister back. The unhappy woman^ about soon to become^ 
a mofiier, was driven mad at tne sight, and wandered for a 100? 
lime among the mountains. Whilst this inhuman and dreadfol 
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leed ipras TcirwUfffg new thint far vengeance is all diieetions, tiie 
oaTZcdereTS fled to the Mae Gr^ors, who took an oath upon llm 
bloody head of Dcummond, at tM altar of the Church of Balquid- 
de£, to pzotect and defend the authon of this homble crime. This 
-was in tne year 15dO. 'From iAaa time forth, the Mac Gregors -were 
]puzBised -wimfire and sword, and Golqohoun, of Luss, proved him- 
adiif to be one of their nioat powerful foes. At a later |>eriod, Alex* 
aAcleir of Glen Sttae, near Loch Awe, used evezy exertion to effect 
9L xecx>aneiHatioa between the Colquhouns and the Mac Giegors, but 
even a meeting whkh had been appointed proved firuitless ; and die 
^Mnc GregozB^ who had come in very great numbers to the place of 
xenedezTOiisy in the Vale of Leven, received int^ligence that they 
would be attacked on. their way home bj not less than 300 of the 
Cdqulioims. They hnmediately made preparaticms for the fight^ 
adopted the bestmeansof defence and attack ; and when the enemy 
xeaUj advanced inxm them, they fought with such braverya^ainst 
a superioorforce, that 200 of their oj^nments were slain. This and 
anotJier dread&l event, raised the general excitement against the 
Mac Gcregozs to the utmost A great number of boys belonging to 
the clan Lennox, coming from Dumbarton, fell by chance into the 
liands of tiie Mac Gre^oxs, and were burned, perhaps unintention- 
ally, in the bam in wnidi they were shut up. A procession was 
now fosmed, in which dxty of the widows of the slain, mounted on 
whate horses, took part, carrying on long poles the bloody shirts of 
the 200 slain* Eix^ Jasnes declared all the property of the outlawed 
dan to be eanfiscated, and they were pursued witn fire and sword 
Hke wild boasts, till only a few of the race remained, who were 
afterwards paidoned, on account of military senrices rendered to ihe 
Oown. 

Sodi events, of which, many similar took place in those times, are 
uadouUedlyof awonderfiiUy gloomy and savagecharacter; and whilst 
<m ^ one hand, they receive a coloiiring from the gloomy atmo* 
qphere and savage ooontry itself, it is^neceflsary, €m the other, to be 
acquasled with them in order to understand thenorthem light which 
they throw upon the coimtry in which they have happened. 

Having descended from the hill, and not forgotten m the interval 
of our remauung there to take a hasty sketch of the singular archi- 
pelago, we again entered the boat, and ordered the men to row us 
roipBdihfi whole island; we floated along delightfully over the deep, 
^k waters; Ben Lonumd rosemajestiailly above the folia^ of the 
TwoMudens' idand;. a small vessel with brown sails contnbuted to 
heighten the picturesque appearance of the scene; and, in short, our 
boat excursion was remarkably singular and beautiful. 

We again took to our carriages m Luss, drove for a considerable 
distance along the shore of the lake, and then cut across through 
the mountains on the left to the district of Loch Long which, 
Buirounded as it is by lofty mountains, presents a veiy pic- 
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tavesqne ftppeanaoe; from tins lodi tliere are rteamboafs to ymcns 
pvU of toe West On wAiwg Loch Long our immy taoA 
apun to the right, and we aacciMM an derated mowntBin pea^ list 
aides of whkh consist of immense cnggy rocks of dny nind mki 
skte, which assome the bddest and most dbra^fianns. ]^«z2e\]locb 



of stone lie stiewn as it weie bj the wsjr sde, mounlsm tonoiis 

" ' ! road J ' — - - 



rush over their rock^ beds, and the road aaoends till tbe tianrcSex 
reaches a district which is completely baiien. On tbe samnrit of 
the pass there is a small dark lake, from which the road takes m west- 
ward direction towards the shores of Loch Fjne. Here bemxtifiil 
mountain groups lie scattered aroond the green waten oF tlie sea, 
and the road winds over Caimdow and Sjhnorich al<Mig^ tlie sboies 
of the bay. As it proceeds, it continues to follow the line o£ the 
coast, which is chiefly composed of mica-slate rocks, and ptoses 
through woods of oak and ash ; a new northern loch is reached, 
along the shore of which the road still winds its way, till Inveraxy 
comes in view. Situated on the estates of the Duke a£ Ax- 
gyle, the Castle of Inverary itself — ^the ducal residence — soon ap" 
peani, surrounded by lofty lime trees, and, on the wooded hagkis 
behind the house, an aerial Belvidere. 

Twilight had fallen before we reached the town, and here, for the 
first time, the peculiar character of Scotland, as I had fancied it in 
my early years, presented itself in all its reality to my eyes. A grajr- 
ish fog brooded upon the loch, on which numerous fishing-boats 
were riding at anchor. There was a peculiar bluish colour in the 
distance, a varying mist was spread around and over the lofW hiUs, 
and the sky covert with a half-misty and half-doudy veil, through 
which the rays of the moon shed an uncertain and glimmering light. 
By the road side were numerous laige red beeches and oaks, near at 
hand the ancient castle with its tuiroted walls, and in the distance 
the small coast town of Inverary, with its white houses, and a steam* 
boat just arrived — ^all this combined to form a characteristic picture, 
and produced an efiect upon my mind very different firom any which 
I had hitherto experienced on the English coasts, in die mountains 
of Wales, or on the lakes of Cumberland. 

About nine o'clock we drew up at die Irm and Hotel (as it is 
marked on the imposing front of the house in large letters). Here we 
met with most excellent and even elegant accommodation, and the 
fried herring of the loch, which are considered among the best in 
Great Britain, and in fishing for which numerous boats are employed, 
furnished no imimportant part of a late, but I may say a recherche 
dinner. 
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LXVI. 

Oban, July 24th— Evening. 
Xbis morning^ early, Inverary and the neighbourhood were again 
enveloped in mist and rain, grayish white clouds rested upon the 
iiaountain tops, but the air was mild and warm. About nine o'clock 
X ^went down to the pier, at which a number of fishing-boats and a 
small steamer were lying* There was also standing around a great 
xiumber of barrels fuU of herrings recently pickled, and I was not a 
little interested in having for once an opportunity of seeing the pro- 
cess of salting this universally useful fish on the sea coast itself. Tbe 
remains of the fish were scattered about, giving abundant evidence 
of tlie activity of the operations, and numerous barrels of rough salt 
v^ere at hand for fiirther use. The whole scene furnished on a small 
scale the most complete representation of the process of curing so 
xn^y millions of tms fish for the trade of the whole world. 

The rain having abated, we afterwards went to visit the castle and 
park belonging to the Duke of Argyle. The park extends over a 
•considerable extent of mountains; the castle is built externally in the 
Anglo-Gothic fortification-style, but within it is fitted up completely 
in the French style of the last century — tapestried chambers, large 
fiitmily portraits, and gilded furniture. In the hall there are a great 
many warlike weapons, formerly used in the battle of Culloden, but 
now employed to ornament the walls in fanciful devices. These 
consist of guns, broadswords, halberds, and other weapons. The Duke 
of Argyle of that day fought at the head of his clan against the 
Jacobites. The nark is traversed by a beautiful dark mountain- 
stream, rushing lise a torrent towards the lake, and is ornamented 
by splendid trees, among which the most conspicuous are ash, oak, 
lime, and beech, with some noble pines, and sweet che«iuts. A 
mountain, within the bounds of the park, rises to an elevation of 800 
feet above the level of the lake, and as the weather became finer and 
finer, we ascended to the ruined Belvedere, from which there is a 
splendid view of the bay and the numerous mountain ranges which 
here rise one above another. Here, too, it was forcibly pressed upon 
our notice, how much the peculiar bluish, misty air constitutes the 
general element with which these districts are sometimes more and 
sometimes less enveloped. 

The mountains in this part of the country are all composed of 
primitive rock, and the primitive limestone occurs a little farther 
west and northward. Mineral wealth is deficient, although a few 
copper veins have been discovered. This fact forms in general a 
remarkable contrast between England and Scotland; in the former, 
the recent formations, chalk, limestone, coal, and sandstone prevail; 
whilst in the latter, and particularly in the Highlands, there is little 
else than granite, mica slate, syenite, trapps, and basalt. There is a 
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BMiiilest oonnezion between the ^enenl loon and asbne of ibe 
ooontry and the nccs by whom it m inhabited* 

We left InTenjy sliortly after noon, drvve thioa^ a poitkn c 
the park, andsooneameto a wild TaUej^aoaietiiiieB rocky and sonie- 
timea manhr, after which we aaoended lapidly to n ooBBMrnlile 
deratioii, tifi we began to deaoend towards a flmnll moantam bb 
called Loch Awe. The road takes a dradt alo^ the shore aad 
around the end of the lake, and a Tenr jnctnresqiie min stands ai 
the mouth of a mountain stream, which diacfaamea its waftos into 
the lake. As we advanoed, the shores more ^ooely raarosehed 
each other, and we drore towards the extremity a£ ihe lake, &om 
which the waters issue by a succesdon of smali caacndeB. 

Somewhat further on our way, the road again ascends, and de 
ffrecn, bright surface of Loch Etire— an arm of thie sea stretduiig 
deep into the land — ^becomes viable. Hie land beyond the spA- 
ling waters here presents beautiful outlines to the eye; the bigl 
mountains retire, and chalk rocks assume the place of the ndca m 
clay date. The soeneiy in the nei^hbouihooa of this lodi is «g^ 
Tery peculiar. In the forq^round hes the l»own shoze^ corv«red wi& 
wrack and tangle, the flying gulls, above, the gray sky, and in ^ 
background the blue mountains. The country p re s ent ed a numba 
of Tery remarkable pictures, scnne of which I could JhaTe wished i» 
hare been able to sketch in colours, in order to affibrd my friends a^ 
acquaintances the most distinct representation of what may beesw 
a ** Scottish scene." 

There were, moreoyer, many Tery remarkable things to notice <a 
this journey. First, for the comfort of all traTeUen^ the mAnsmbk 
Toads must be mentioned with the highest commendation. Wbst 
difficulties must a traTeller haTC encountered in this country of io* 
hospitable mountains, half a century ago I--but now we tram^^ 
heavy carriages and excellent horses, if previously ordered, at a qui^ 
trot over the hills and along the valleys, and at evoy post ataticn 
find an excellent inn. Secondly, with r^ard to the liafaitatioitf 
and build of the people, it is to be observed, that every thii^ ^i^^ 
is more and more characteristic For ^e first time on this joom^t 
particularly among b(^ and young men, we saw i^eciniens c£ ^ 
naked le^ and Scottish kilt, made of irajrty-coloured wocdkn 5ta£ 
This national dress has been prohibited in Scodand for sevexal ^ 
cennia, and at first the people were so little disposed to wear the 
ordinary nether garments of the south, that (ia order to ocunply 
with the letter ofthe law) they ofisen carried them with ihem oa a 
stick instead of wearing them on their persons. In these poor ^ 
tricti, however, the ancient customs, as it appears, are preserved stilir 
at least among the youth, and as the national dress m later l3i&e& 
has become a matter of taste and fashion among the higher cbsses, 
it will a^in, perhaps, come to honour. The build of the peof^ 
atill continues to be characterised by the same traits "vriiich 1 bftV« 
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.Iready mentioned on our entrance into Scotland; their poverty, 

i-o^wever, is especially observable in the form and condition of their 

lilts. The walls are thick and roughly built of stones heaped toge- 

iiex alznost without mortar, and the interstices stuffed up with moss; 

bkie xoof is made of dried heath and straw, and the chimney is 

perclied upon the summit somewhat like a beehive thickly laced and 

ooiind together with ropes; the smoke generally fills the house, and 

often issues from the wmdows, door, and various parts of the roof at 

its pleasure. The roof itself is also, for the most part, ftstened down 

^m.tK straw ropes, and loaded with stones, in order to prevent it from 

l^eizig stripped off by the wind. With respect to the vegetable world, 

£ruit trees are scarcely any longer to be met with in the open air, 

£ar 'V'er^ litde fruit ripens, and the luxuriant English iv^ is no longer 

to be lound; the elm, the ash, and the birch, prevail among the 

trees, and very little wood is to be met with on the mountains. 

finally, I nmst not omit to make particular mention of the brown 

iooloiir c£ most of the mountain streams and brooks. This seems to 

arise from the nature <^ the sources from which they spring, and the 

character of the soil through which they run. These waters generall j 

take their rise in mountain marshes and bogs, by which they are 

complet^y coloured, although at the same tmie they remain very 

transparent The colour varies from that of Knglish porter to pale 

ele, and it met with the general approbation of om: party, when I 

.proposed to difi^guish the waterfalls with which we met as porter^ 

falls and dkfaUs. On our road to-day, between Loch Awe and Lodi 

£tive, we fdl in with one of the tcansparent dark brown colour of 

London porter; it was extremely picturesque as it dashed down under 

« bridge and plunged into the depths. I now for the first time dearlv 

nndei^ood die duaracter of the waterfidls of Everdingen, which 

axe so often seen painted of this dark oobur. They must consist of 

waters of this description, and the colour depencb upon the same 

causes in Norway as m Scotland. We.anivea in Obui just before 

twilight. This is a small fishing and sea-port near the mouth of ^ 

Lodi Linnhe. The view of the little harboiir with its ships, itdt 

piei^ and several store-houses, and across the green waters to the 

coasts of the opposite island, as seen ficom the ^t^^U-fumished inn, is 

very agreeable and interesting. Soon aller our arrival a motley 

throng of people quickly gathered under the windows, who did not. 

£iil to greet the ilhistrious traveller with a number of loud hurrahs.. 
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BhQMvie, ncv Fort Williiwi, July 26tb— E«^. , 

Yesterday was the most conndenble, magnificent, and besottir 
fill excursion of our whole journey. 

At four o'clock, in the quiet of the beautiful clear momiog, I 
wmlked down alone to the pier, where the steamboat, Srenda^ iras 
lying, which was to convey us to Staffiu The splendid reddish 
mominff clouds on the horizon of the sky, which was elsewhere 
dear, the freshness of the air, uded by the pure breeze from tlie 
sea, the ^ntly swelling waves of the peaceful waters, and the small 
ehips which lay peacetully on their bosom, all combined to prodooe 
a very peculiar but most delightful impression. By degrees die 
little harbour became a scene udl of life ; our provisions were pot 
on board, and before half-past four all was ready for departoie. 
The Brenda's paddle-wheels now began to move, and we joyfoHy 
clove our way through the bright sur&ce of the glorious sea. The 
first object worthy of attention on the coast was Dunolly Castle, 
situated on a bold rocky coast, and presenting a very picturesque 
appearance. We came in sight of the castle just as the sun b^an 
to rise over the mountain rid^ behind Oban and shed his beams 
upon its walls. It would be impossible to paint, and much less to 
describe, the beauty of the mountains glowing under the ruddj light 
of the mominff sun, as we passed along the coasts of the islands em- 
ix>6omed in the waters reflecting all the colours of the rainbow. 
We left the island of Kerrera to the left and entered a wider chan- 
nel, then left the island of Lismore to the right, and steered straight 
for the sound which separates the large iSand of Mull from the 
country of Morven. 

Everywhere new scenes! To our right the lighthouse, which 
serves as a guide for the entrance into the sound; to our lefl, in the 
island of Mull, the Castle of Duart, with the " Lady's Rock," a small 
flat rock projecting from the sea, concerning whicn the captain re- 
flated to us the tradition of its having been made a place of con- 
finement for the wife of Maclean of Duart, who had fallen under 
«the displeasure of the chief. She was a Campbell and sister of the 
JSarl of Aigyle. The inhuman cruelty no sooner became known, 
than one of her brothers assassinated l^lean in Edin))urgb. The 
ancient walls and towers of Duart Castle, on its rocky eminence, 
presented a most picturesque appearance under a clear sky illu- 
mined by the morning sun, and seen across the glorious and gently 
swelling sea. 

The very beautiful forms of the mountains and rocky coasts, how- 
ever, were even more splendid under the influence of the early 
light, sometimes overshadowed as they were by a passing cloud. 
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Che endless clianffes and varieties of the ancient Proteans, as they 
>reseiite<l themselyes during the swifl transit of the boat, deserves 
.o l^e ranked among the most beauti&l things of the kind which I 
aave ever seen. 

The JBrenda pushed farther and farther into the Sound of Mull^ 

and. 'v^e continued to enjoj the magnificent spectacle of the rocky 

coasts of Mull on the left, and the mountains of Morven and the 

promontory of Airdnamurchan on the right. I felt more and more 

as if tlie visionary world of Ossian were being realised, as the names 

"wliich. form the titles, and are to be foimd in the narrations of hi» 

poems, continued to increase. The captain sailed into a rocky 

Day, and lay-to off the small town of Tobermory, in order to take 

on board a couple of passengers, who had caused the boat to be sig<* 

nailed by a cannon-shot fired on the land. 

The scene was very beautiful. The bay is sheltered by a pro- 
jecting reef of rocks, and the sea within the harbour is very peace* 
ful ; precipitous basaltic rocks rise around in all directions from the 
bosom of the waters — and at the extremity of the bay, a mountain 
torrent rushes rapidly into the sea. The place is also very remark- 
able as being the scene in which the Florida^ one of the ships of the 
celebrated Spanish armada, after having escaped the dangera of an 
engagement, was sunk and destroved by an English cruiser. Some 
of the cannon and timbers of tfce ship were subsequently fished 
up by means of the diving-bell. The people, however, do not 
satisfy themselves with the mere historical feet, but have added a 
great variety of details which are pure fictions. The story is^ 
that a princess of Spain had seen in her dreams the object of 
ber longing desire, in the form of a noble and beautiful, but un- 
known man ; that she caused a ship to be equipped and put to* 
sea to visit distant countries, in order to find out the object of her 
affection. At length, after long and fruitless search, her vessel 
entered this little bay. She spent some time upon the island, and 
went to visit Maclean at Duart Castle, and in him found the ob- 
ject of her anxious pursuit realised. ITie princess continued to tarry 
on the island ; Maclean's wife became jealous, claimed the pro* 
taction and aid of the men of Mull, and by their aid succeeded in 
sinking the ship with the object of her jealousy on board. The 
consequence was that Maclean turned the whole fury of his ang^r 
upon his wife, who had been instrumental in effecting the destruc- 
tion of the ship. His hatred led him to expose her upon the bar- 
ren rock, since known by the name of the ** Lady's Rock," which 
led to her miserable and cruel death. 

Our paddle-wheels were again put in motion, and we took our 
leave of the Bay of Tobermory. The mountains of Mull now rose 
more majestically before us, among which Ben More is the highest — 
and the rocky coasts on both sides of the sound exhibited a series 
of the most interesting views. We had proceeded to no great dis- 
tance from Tobermory, when we saw another inlet, known ta 
sailors by the name of ** Bloody Bay," and also named after a 
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b»ttle, whicli in aneieBt times is sud to hmre taken plsee onib 
V»ter8. 

The sound at len^h began to inden; and ibe roll o£ die Tuk 
waves of the Atbmtic save sensible evidence of their preseziee.^ Tsa 
land of Monren lay benind ns, and the bold pnxmontorj of Airdsa- 
mnrchen ossumed a more oonsfneuons appearance; it, too, ^vra^ soon 
pasMxl, and the deep rolling ocean now laj before vs in ^1 its im* 
measurable extent New isbmds presented themselTes, scatt^ied 
here and there on the miffh^ tide of waters, eqpec ially the 
island of Coll, which rises in the distance from the deep. We now 
aleered a southerly course towards Staffii. The weather W3S, and 
continued splendid; flocks of divers here and there traversed die 
surface of the ocean, and a Ught wind dissipated the few smnmer 
clouds which lingered round the mountain topi of MulL 

Without our knowledge, we found that a part of our sliip's 
company consisted of a couple of blind Scottish fiddlers, for ^whom 
the captain had ordered camp-seats to be placed near the ehimse^- 
As the steamboat clove her way through the calm sea, the fiddl^ 
tuned their instruments, first played ** God save the Queen,** and 
afterwards all sorts of Scotch melodies. Notwithatendfng iho 
simplicity of their art, it nevertheless produced a peculiar asd 
pleasing effect, and one quite in character with the excuzsion, 
as they played on the ^reat waste of waters, amidst the rushing 
of the waves against the paddles of the boat, and the7uniforni 
beat of the engine. A singular melancholy strain, too, lies in these 
iAd melodies — and on whom would they not have made a de^ 
impression? One of these melodies produced such a singular eSect 
upon me, that I felt my eyes fill with tears, as I stood at the 
top of the cabin stairs, and listened to the softness of the strain. 
I asked the musicians for the words, and one of them said that th^ 
commenced— 

" My gloomy winter is gone." 

I caused them to repeat the tune; and whilst they played, gave 
full scope to a great variety of thoughts. There was a second, 
also, called " Rose's Dream, which was very bcautifiil; and what 
appeared to me singular enough, it bore a strong resemblance to the 
beautiful chorus firom the fourth act of " Armi&." 

At this part of our excursion we retired to breakfast, which the 
captain had caused to be served in good taste in the cabin. On our 
»Win coming upon deck, our tdfescopes enabled us to catch a. 
ghmpse of Stafe, in the distant southern horizon, rising from the 
sea with its steep precipitous sides. It aroused peculiar feeUngs in 
my mind, to think that in a short time I should be near, and be 
able to see with my own eyes, that wonderful island, whose basaltic 
rocks and Fingal's Cave had occupied my fancy, even in my boyish 
years, and the imperfect and even bad representations of which I 
had so often contemplated with such earnest and longing desire. 
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fToTre-ver, every near fulfilmait of a long and fondlj-clierifilied 
demx^ Itas always something which caufiefl sometimes a milder, and 
aometimes a more rehement beating of the heart. 

Aibout ten o'dock— that ib, after a sail of about five hotmi and 

a. Iialf from Oban, — ^we were able to see the rocks of Staffii distmctly 

^witK tlie naked eye. The captain gave orders to fire a small gon, 

iTvliicli sound re-echoed from the island, in order to ^ve a signal t9 

the 'boatmen npon Mull, and immediately a small sailing-boat firom 

the distant island clove its way quickly tmx>ugh the waves towards 

ix8« iNTearer and nearer rose biefore us the splendid phenomenon of 

this basaltic mass, which at some inconceivable time past had 

sprang up from the bosom of the ocean. We sailed past me south 

side of ike island, and immediately there opened to our view the 

^wonders of the basaltic colonnades and their two large caves, jusdy 

celebrated throughout the whole world. The island extends far 

over llie splendid green waves, and its dark gray pillars rise 

majestically above the dashing foam of the surge; and above these 

again lies an elevated layer of yellowish black trapp, which forms 

the soil upon the summit of the island. 

The steamboat lay quietly at about a ^n-shot distance, and 
aflbrded us only a ifew minutes' time, in order to take a hasty out- 
line of this immense phenomenon. Here, where one could have 
remained for days, in order to ^t a clear idea of each individual 
object, this vast overpowering thmg was to be in such a ^ort time 
overpowered I It was necessary to strain all our powers; and cer* 
tainly, when such an inspiring task is imposed, the mind can em«* 
brace and retain an immensity, even in a moment. The Daguerro- 
type properties of the eye possess a wondrous power under such 
conditions; and how much to be pitied were man, to whom the 
most splendid things in life's experience are usually only offered for 
a rapidly fleeting moment, were there not a power in the mind to 
seize ana perpetuate the momentary ! 

The fishermen now approached with their boat, came alongside 
the steamboat, and we descended into the bark, tossed like a feather 
upon the surface of the mighty waves, and proceeded directly 
towards the dark yawning mouth of Fingal's Cave — ^the larger and 
more beautiful of the two. Scarcely any hopes had been pre- 
vioiislj given that it would be possible to enter the cave with a boat, 
en account of the restless surge which constantly beats against its 
steep columnar sides. The boatmen, however, who are thoroughly 
acquainted with the most minute circumstances connected with the 

aloit, gave us assurance, and perfectly succeeded in their imder* 
lug. They rowed their boat directly through the middle of the 
entrance into the cave, where the clear green waves broke playfiilly 
against the broken columns ; then seizing short blunt poles they 
^aazded the boat careAiUy , right and left, from bein^ dashed against 
aither side, and succeeded in passing safely into the mterior. What 
wondeia presented diemselves as we passed along upon the bright 
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gram walen betwoea the loftjr UmIc pilkn» nd under a Ul 
loof 9 tone ■uctjfcet above the level of tke eea, and looked don 
thfoogh the tnoflpeicnt waves into the dcfilhs of the cacve ; as tib 
noise of theoaiaand the sovnd of thoToiceB xesounded from die 
vanlted roof and was le-echoed fiom the deep ; and what leaait 
ahle plajs of cobar on the columns, often three and four fsei m 
diameter, excited our astonishment. 

It is possible to pass into the cave to somewhat like the dktaaoe 
of the nare of a conademUe dinich, and then it is neoeasaiy to 
xetum. 

Towaids the entrance we left the boat, and dimbed alcHis some<^ 
the broken basaltic columns <m our left, and again ptooeeded a coiia- 
derable distance into the interior, along their suinoe. In all direc- 
tions the most wonderful nghts. If one looks down fixHn above 
into the water in the care, uie idea of its deamess is increased by 
aeeing the columns under the water ouite white with small paUSm 
and other shell-fish, a circumstance which gives the richest emerald 
hue to the superincumbent waters, admirablj relieved by the daik- 
ness of the green sea in the middle. In this dangerous path the 
curious adventurer must keep always close to the columnar walL 
Overhead hang masses of broken columns adhering to the trapp 
which forms the ceiling of the cave ; and many of we cohunns are 
thrown in a cross direction. The size and number of the sides of 
these pillars is as usual unequal ; and the boatmen did not £dl to 
break off a few pieces to serve us as memorials of our visit. The 
singularity of the view from this dark pillared church, filled with 
the ocean, out upon the blue horizon of the sea, may, perh&ps, in 
same meoiure, be imagined. 

Having left the cave, we landed on the ruined columns running 
along the shore of the sea, and passed from |>lace to place as if upon * 
immense stairs. We visited jPingal's chair, whicn consists of a 
niche formed by the breaking off of two or three of the basalt 
pillars of the columnar wall. The chair is worthy of the hero to 
whom it is assigned, and the view from thence over the ruins and 
steps of the broken columns, beaten by the foaming surge, of 
the blue horizon of the sea, and of the mountains of the neighbour- 
ing islands, is one worthy of the strong and mighty in battle. Pro- 
ceeding still further along the southern coast of the island, we 
reached a place where the columns became more slender, more 
closely pressed upon one another, and apf>eared, as it were, longi- 
tudinal^ bent under some heavy, superincumbent burden. A 
curvature in the columnar wall here takes place, and the bended 
pillars appear almost like the ribs of a ship upon the stocks. What 
wondcrtul questions has geology here to resolve in order to explain 
the varieties of those columnar formations and caves I* 

s In order to present something scientific respecting these formations, I have 
given in Appendix iii. an abstract from Dr. Macculloch's description of Staffa. 
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A^t this point, a wooden stair is a£Sxed to the perpendicular 
xooks, which we ascended, in order to have a view of the sea and 
"iScLO "basalt masses from above, where a moist covering of short graite 
c^o^v^ers the small island. Here, too, every thins was splendid. We 
^vv'Silked across the short grass, which is scarcely sufficient to furnish 
pasture for a couple of cows, to the small ravine which divides the 
island, and looked down upon the northern side, where the basalt co- 
lumns are longer and smaller, and in parts reach up to the very sur- 
fitce. In all directions the eye meets with singular black masses of rock, 
curvings and caves; the gulls wheeling their flight around, and the 
deep blue sea running below. It would require several days to 
ena ble the visiter accurately to examine this singular volcanic island. 
Whilst we were standing on the edge of the precipice, intent on 
•the wonders of nature before our eyes, we suddenly heard a cannon 
fired upon the sea, and when we returned to the southern side of 
the island, we saw another steamboat lying off with a large flajg 
flying at her mizen. In the meantime a boat pushed off from this 
steamer, and brought ashore a number of gentlemen dressed 
in black, who mounted the stairs, came towards us, and inquired 
for his majesty. They were the members of the commission ap- 
pointed for the yearly examination of the coasts and lighthouses 
of Scotland, composed of magistrates from Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Hull. Bein^ on this part of the coast in the performance of 
their duty, they had heard of his majesty's visit to Staffa, and had 
come thither in order to be presented and to pay their respects to 
him. 

The gentlemen of the commission very soon took leave, and we 
also descended the narrow stair, and entered our boat, which soon 
conveyed us to the Bretida. We were no sooner on board, than the 
fiddlers strack up " God save the Queen," the paddles were put 
in motion, and we proceeded on our course towards the island 
of lona. 

Three quarters of an hour served to bring us to lona, the ancient 
Itfaona of Ossian. This island, also called Icolmkill, lies nearer 
Mull than Stafi&, is considerably larger and broader, and consists of 
one single piece of granite rock. Staffa only furnishes pasture 
enough for a few catSe, and produces a rent of some 30/. or 40/. 
a-year, whilst here there is a sort of small village, some agriculture, 
and about 500 inhabitants. The history of lona is very remark- 
able. St. Columban, a pious bishop, went thither from Ireland in 
the middle of the sixth century, and founded a monastery of learned 
monks. It happened that this little island became a centre from 
which the rays of a milder form of religion and of scientific culture 
were diffused among the wild Scottish clans, so that lona came to 
be called the " Light of the Western World," and a " Pearl in the 
Ocean," and was afterwards the source from whence a nrophecy 
was circulated that, " when, seven years before the end of the 
world, an unq)^ikably great flood should cover all countries and 
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, no doubt* one of the setsoDs of Ae caalom of udectaM tkn 
Uand at the bui7ing^)koe of the ancienft kings of SooiliaBid^ Iie- 
kad, and Norway; andfor theoidengiTenhynianjaf the Srnttinh 
BoUet to have their bodiei oonTeyed to this sainted lestii^^plaoe. 
P^mared bj thia preyiooa knowledge, a nmgiilar ^ xomante li^ift 
miacd na to diia half-rocW, half-men, but treMewTriand Whsy 
however, we landed on the beadi, and, followed by the peaoAl 
and harmkaa little people of the island, proceeded to mat Ao 
ancient burial places of the kings, and the rerered white mina of 
St. Oran*s Abb^, our feelings roae to a state of higk poetical in- 
spiration. 

Our ship's boat oonTejed us oTer the dear bfaie wwes, to iho 
krge mnite blocks at the landing-plaeey on idnch we inunediateiy 
knaed, whilst the greater jMrt of the inhabitants of the iabaid were 
assembled to greet us. We pioceeded directly to the ruins, not 
neglecting on our wajr to observe the peculiar physiognomy of the 
EtUe island; the fine red mnite of the su&oe ; the lic^ fields 
of com and dorer between we rocks ; the little stone huts of the 
dwarfish population, often immediately leaning against the sides of 
the great ranite rocks; snd die ffood-humourcd, ample bearing 
of the people themselves, among whom there were many children 
running about, who continually offered fi^r sale round speciniiKM 
of serpentine, which sre held in repute sa amulets. Tne luziia 
nearest the landing-place are those of a nunneiy, whose foott- 
dation dates as late as the thirteen^ century. ScacodLy anv thing 
now remains but the humble wdls and arches of St. Mary's Ghuzofa^ 
and there is still to be seen the tombstone of the last abbeoa 
of the convent, marked with an inscription in old English letten^ 
of the year 1511. The ruins of St. Oran's Abbey, which lie aft 
a greater distance, present a much grander and more picturesque 
appearance, enliven^ as they are by the beautiful backgromid of 
the blue sea, and the mountains and coasts of MulL T& eadiest 
foundation of the abbey dates £rom the seventh century, but that 
of the present ruins dates no fitrther back than between tise 
thirteenth and fourteen centuries. The style is vray peculiar, and 
the architects, who appear to have been engaged, may very probaUy 
have been Norwegian. The tower is square, and not moie thas 
seventy feet hirii ; the church was built in the form of a ctoss, sbA 
the four pointed gables are still standing. Some of the omameiita 
of the arches and windows are, evea at this time, florid Gothic, 
whilst others partake more of the Norman charact^. The views 
towards the sea, through the windows and openings of ^ ruined 
abbey, whose walls axe still in good pieservation, are deHghtfiul ; 
and a painter mi^ht here find materials for admirable studies. Not 
&r from the chief ruin stiU exist the walls of a small chapel^ wfaidi 
is r^arded as much older than the cathedral itself, llie chnnh 
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is sctrroiaiidej hy an eztennve bnrpn^-gioimd, in which liiere aie 
& mxiltitade of tombeionesy bat tne macnptions on yeij few of 
-them are any longer legible. It ia jnst possible still to trace out 
several of l^e rude slabs l^e arms of the old sea-kings*— a ship under 
sail — ^verjr radel^ cut. It is said that the ancient kings of Scofr* 
lancLy till the tune of Macbeth, were interred in this hdj soiL 
W^lien we came to the second entrance into the churchyard, we 
yrere particularly struck with a Tery curious old stone cross. That 
is <atlled Maclean's Cross, and is said to be the last of 300 with 
-vvfaich the idand was adorned, all the rest having been thrown into 
the sea by Tirtue of a resolution of the Synod of Argyle, in the 
year lo'60. There are rery few of the tombstones on which the 
date is legible. The oldest is that of one Lachlan Mackinnon, of the 
tiie year 1489; the inscriptions in the Gaelic language are tosually 
^thout a date. Upon some, which appear to have belonged to noble 
Scottish &milies, there are images of knights and coats of arms 
▼ery rudely graven ; and interments took place here till the end 
<rf the sixteenth century. The grave of a physician, too, belonging 
to a distinguished Soottii^ famihr, was pointed out to me. Having 
succeeded in taking a correct sketch of the church, we returned- 
to the landing-pla^ and were speedily again on board the steam- 
boat, which was now to pass round the southern point of Mull and 
to brin^ us back to the inn at Oban in the evening. 

We nad not sailed far along the coast of Mull, when a fine white 

fog, which in Germany we never see at summer noon, i^read over 

the sea, and completely veiled the rocks. Properly speaking, these 

iogB are only a more intense condition of that bliush air which 

ecarcely ever wholly disappears. The state of the weather was what 

the captain called hcuy, and he assured us that if the fog increased, 

he should be obliged to lie to, in consequence of the danger of 

rounding the point of Mull in such weather, on account of the 

daneerous breakers. Happily for us, the fog did not increase, but 

gradually rose, and was followed bv a cloudy sky. The steamboat 

BOW pursued her course, dashing splendidly through the rolling sea, 

whilst we took some luncheon m the saloon. When we came on 

deck, the master pointed out to us the breakers at a distance, and we 

distinctly heard the lashing of the waves against them. The danger, 

however, was now earaly avoided. The motion of the ship bec^mae 

quieter— the wind blew fresh — and gdls and divers sported around 

we vessel, as we plunged aJong on our course in full view of 

the wonderftil scenery of these mountainous coasts. I observed 

munbers of Medusas swimming around our boat in the darfe 

waves, and I would willingly have made myself master of some <rf 

ihem^ but the powerful paddles urged us rapidly on our foaming 

comae. At length we turned the southern pomt of the island, whose 

cramte rocks, stretching &r into the sea, recalled to our minds the 

Ascriptions given by our able countryman Dahl, of the bold pro^ 

BBOBtiuies of jK^orway. The atmosphere became continually ntore and 
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more dense, and dark htKwj dooda seemed to descend from the iaje 
of Ben More. At one point of the coaal, the captain directed our at- 
tention to aome pecuhar baaaltic foma^ona, and by means of tbe 
teleaoope we were enabled to aee the nngukr bendings of these 
basaltic maasci How fruitful must a minute inveatigatioii of these 
iaiands be for the science of geology! Our course now kj northerlr, 
betw e en the island of Mull and the main land. We then entered tbe 
channel, between the isle of Kerrera and the main land, and reached 
Oban about ei^ht o'clock — what extraordinary phenomena had passed 
under our noticCt in somewhat less than sixteen hours ! Our ex- 
perience of what is most extraordinuy inlife always tiJces place ina 
oomparatively short period of time, whatever occupies long periods, 
and encases our attention for any continuous length of time, 
always bebnffs to the ordinary a£Bars of life. The greeting of the 
king, on his landing at the pier, moreover, vras as hearty and dis- 
tin^iished ss the means and faciUdes of this little town could com- 
mand. Salutes of cannon were fired (they had borrowed a small 
ship's gun from a vessel in the harbour), flagstaffi were erected oa 
the shore, and a great multitude of very orderly people, who were 
collected, continued to salute his majesty with a round of hurrahs. 
In addition to this, some of the men, and espedally the innkeeper, 
had in the mean time dressed themselves ana their families in full 
Highland costume ; and, in short, the whole reception made a very 
agreeable and pleasing impression. 

We had just time to take dinner, at which our handsome High- 
lander did the honoiurs, when the approaching starting of the 
steamer for the Caledonian Canal was announced—- our intention was 
to make use of this opportunity to go on as fiir as Fort William during 
the night, and to-day, to ascend B^ Nevis. The carriages were to be 
sent by^ land, with uie courier. Shortly after nine o'clock, therefore^ 
we again went on-board the steamer; we steamed up Loch Linnhe, 
and arrived shortly after midnight at Fort William, whence carriages 
conveyed us to Bannavie — ^a little place about a mile and a half from 
Fort William. This voyage by night was remarkable, and fortu- 
nately there were, besides ourselves, only about a dozen passengers 
on board; so that we were not at all incommoded. The night was 
calm, and warm, but cloudy ; and the moon could not be seen. On the 
other hand, the chimney of the steamer gleamed quite like a volcano, 
and sefit a shower of sparks in all directions alon^ its course. The 
appearance of the signal light from the bowsprit was also very 
peculiar. This consisted of a revolving lantern, in connexion mth» 
and moved by, the steam-engine ; showing red and white ligttSr 
to warn any fishing-boats in time to get out of the way of the 
swiftly advancing steamer. At first the loch was tolerablv broad^ 
and we passed promontories and islands in the half light, rresently 
the shores approached nearer to each other. We stopped at various 
stations, where the steamer's bell sounded, and at times, also, a pas- 
senger came off in a boat with a lantern. About one o'clock, we landed 
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^t IFoTt liV'illiam, and the sounds of a clarionet playing '' God save 
Aibie Queen," received his majestv even at this late hour. 

A'bout two o'clock, we were here in a little inn, where we were 

-^3xily able to get some tea — where we first perceived that peculiar peat 

-^mell to be iound in all the cottages in the interior of Scotland, and 

"^^bicb even penetrates into all cooked food. This morning every 

place is covered with mist and clouds; every thing denotes a rainy 

^ay ; and we shall hardly be able to make our ascent of Ben Nevis. 



Lxvm. 

Bannan Nevis, July 26th — Evening. 

Thick clouds covered the higher ground all day, and it rained 

incessantly the whole morning. It was hardly possible to see any 

thing even in the immediate neighbourhood. A large building is 

in course of repair here: the Caledonian Canal, which we shall see 

to-morrow, begins quite close to this, at the junction, namelv, 

between Loch Linnne and Lioch Eil, which bends off at a right 

angle towards the west, and forms a communication in the first 

place between the former of these lochs and Loch Lochie. Just at 

the commencement the lochs were too narrow (for steamers), and 

the canal itself is in great need of repair; a large sum has therefore 

been very recently voted for the purpose of constructing several 

new buildings here, and widening the canal; and as the entrance 

to it was close behind our inn, we were enabled to see this 

very closely. The direct cx>mmunication by steam is of course 

therefore interrupted, and we shall be obliged to post to-morrow as 

fer as Loch Locme, where we shall find the steamer, which proceeds 

to Inverness by the lakes. For an engineer, no doubt, there would 

be much to learn from the works on this canal: for my own part, 

I was perfectly satisfied with a general view of them. 

We have been obliged to give up Ben Nevis, and determined 
therefore to make an excursion in the afternoon to see a pretty 
rocky valley, and Loch Shiell, where, about a hundred years ago, 
the Pretender first assembled his friends around him, and where 
one of the Macdonalds erected a monument to him about thirty 
years ago. The sky was still overcast with misty clouds, through 
which an occasional sunbeam now and then penetrated. Our road 
led along Loch Eil, and then through valleys, sometimes rocky, 
sometimes giving sustenance to pines and birch trees. By degrees, 
as we approached Loch Shiell, the mountains became higher, and 
more desolate looking, covered partly with meadows of short grass, 
partly with heath. We quitted our carriages at this point, and 
went to inspect the monument which is close to the lake. The 
view was now quite Scotch; green mountains, enveloped in mist, 
rpse one behind the other, . on each side of the lake, and gra- 
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•truff gling with the miii— below, the amoath, ininar^ke sm&oe d 
the Uce« Mid in front, upon^ a menhj piece of headt land, <paat 
lemored fiom the road, the ample enlnmn, with its atone fence, mxt 
mounted by a ftatiae of the l^eiender. 13ie view ofieied too man^ 
iaducementa to a sketch for me long to rent the temptation of 
tiying one. The difltrict here is rery wild, Icmelj, and lenkoW 
horn all habitatioos, quite anitaUe m the secret meeting of the 
aDied clans. The effect must have been strange, when Charles 
Edward, who had landed on the western coast of Scotland, not &r 
from Loch Shiell, crossed the lake on the 19th of August, 1745, and 
unfolded his banner here, while the little army, with which he in- 
tended to regain the throne of his fiithers, saluted him as their sove- 
reign. About 700 men of Clan Gimeron, led by Cameron of 
Loohiel, and 300 Macdonalds, led by Maodonald of Keppoch, formed 
the nucleus of this army, destined for the conquest of Scotland 
The Mr. Maodonald, of Glenalodale, who erected this monameiit» 
is a lineal descendant of Maodonald of Keppoch. 

We afterwards walked, or rather wadeo, ov^ to the qx>t where 
the monument stands. A man who has the charge of it, unlocked 
a door in the stone fencing, and we aseended a small windii^ stait 
in the inside, till we came to the statue of the Pretender, in his 
Highland costume. The whole monument appears to be sinking 
bjr degrees, and I think it can hardly long retam its positicHL upon 
this marshy soiL 

Upon our return, in an old stage«coadx that we had hired in 
Bannavie, I tried for a short distance the airy seat on the outside, 
where one really half hovers in the air. I had often seen these 
coaches, full inside and out, rush past us on the road, and had 
secretly wondered how not only m^i, but even women, could mt 
up there quite comfortably; and I, therefore, was glad to have this 
opportunity of trying it once mysel£ On good roads the affidr is 
not so dreadful as it appears; ike view one thus obtains of the 
country is very pretty, and any persan who does not suffer from 
giddiness, which might easily be caused by the swaying modon^ 
would no doubt be very pleai»ntly situated. 

We had hoped, that in the evening, when there wasa considerable 
quantity of movement in the sky, we should at least be able to 
discover the summit of Ben Nevis; but in vain^ — ^it remained covered 
with clouds. 

Aftier dinner, the landlord brought in a bottle of genuine Scotch 
whiskey — that nectar of Scotland, the preparation of which Land- 
seer has represented in a spirited painting, well known from its nume> 
reus engravings. It is nothing but very strong com brandy, 
strongly impregnated, however, with the characteristic smell of 
turf, which is to be found in all Scotch dwdlings, and pr^>ared in a 
somewhat peculiar way. A mixture of hot water, sugar, and some of 
this spirit, forms an agreeable beverage, which, no doubt, is veiy 
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__ and even booeficial, after a walk, or any e3^>6dition in the 

j LJ uia t y moisture of these mountaiius. Even the otherwise disagreeable 

^aste of tuxf, ghres a piquant taste to the spirit. And, indeed, is 

art SLot remarkable, that the eztxemes of the agreeable and the dia> 

sigzeeable are so nearly connected with each other? Pleasure and 

jpsaix Bxe often so dosely coimected, diat an excess of pleasure 

DeooixidB pain, and even a certain quantity of pain may produce 

^pleasure. In the same way we find it with the very ^irituax (intel- 

Xectoal) sense of taste, in which a certain aftertaste of what is dis- 

dgreeable only serves to heighten the relish for the object. And this 

iBeems to be the case with this whiskey. 



Lxrx. 

iDTemess, July 27t!i — fireaiiig. 
The most north^ly point of our journey is h^re reached, at 58^ 
K. lat., and reached by means of an interesting sail along the Cale- 
donkn Canal, conasti&g of a numba: of mountain lakes, united by 
small canals, and dividing, as by an enormous cleft in the rocks, 
the Highlands of Scotland into an eastern and a western portion. 

When we leftBannavie this morning at siic o'dodc, the weather 

had became very fine, the summit of Ben Nevis lay before us covered 

with snow, and at intervals with fleeting clouds ; and a clear but 

somewhat cold sunshine lighted up the green valleys. The distance 

to the conmieneement of Lodi Loehie was only a &w miles ; close 

to it the canal is again navi^ble, and the steamer was lying there; 

it makes thevoyage a few times every week between this place and 

Inverness. Some time was required to convey our heavy travelling 

carriages on board, and ^lis opportunity I improved to toke a rapid 

ek&tdi of B^i Nevis. At last all was ready ; we entered the 

vesBel, which had some twenty passengers on board, principally 

tourists, among ^om were several ladies, and some very pretty 

dhildren, and begim to cleave the dark blue waters of the loch. 

33ie8un was beffmzung to be warmer, ihe voyage was beautiful, and 

the Bcenexy of the mountains on each side, and Ben Nevis in the 

distance, was delightful* Here, too, tales of the old clans are coo- 

xeected with ev^ iralley. Among others we were told of a bloody 

bstlfe which had been foi:^t here between the Frasecs and the Mao* 

donalds, ofClanronald. This tale had also a veiy daik and bloody 

cdouriag. The fend was caused by a natural son of the Chief of the 

clan, Ronald, having usurped the inheritanoe which belonged to his 

Jotinger brotiher. The Frksers took up the cause of the rightful 
eir, and took arms in order to xejgtin his inheritanoe, and met the 
Macdonalds at Loch Loehie. The battle lasted till night ; thi^ 
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FiMenweieddntad; and llieir diMi; LcndLont, widiloBeUBl 
•on. Mid eigh^ men of his daa, lemaiiied <m the fidd of fasdt i 
The Maodcmaldi had taken primer the rightful heir, cmlled Ikmik 
Gmuka, and hrougfat him to Laggan. A number of Aeat wm 
ttttinff there an the aame room wim their prisoner, wifto liad hea ^ 
severely wounded an the head, and were boasting of tlieir expkats. 
The wounded maut who had ihe day before killed one of* their hei 
men, raised himself with difficulty, and said — ** 1£ I wez>e as I jns 
yesterday morning, I would rather ha^e to do with you mil together 
than wiUa the one I killed yesterday over again." This incaeasBd 
the anger of his captors, who had aueady been embittered hy thdr 
loss, and they persuaded the surgeon, who was dressing his -wound, 
to thrust the probe into his brain. This was done ; but tbe Tictim 
avenged his death by plunging, with his last effi>rt^ his dagger into 
the heart of his murderer.* 

Loch Lochie is ten miles long. In less than an hour and a half 
our steamer had traversed this distance, and we reached the £ist 
lock, where the steamer was raised up in order to pass by the canal 
into Loch Oich. I was interested in learning the exact height of 
each of these mountain lakes above the level of the sea. The cap- 
tain informed me as follows: — ^Loch £il (he nnmounced it ii£& 
Lochhill) is itself an arm of the sea. Loch Locme lies ninetjr-ibar 
feet higher, and varies ten feet in height. Loch Qich, the centre 
and highest of these lakes, lies 100 feet above the sea, and yraaiea 
from eiffht to nine feet. They now affain diminish in he^ht, and 
Loch liiesB, the longest and largest of tne lakes, lies only bom Gfty- 
two to fifty^six feet above the level of Murray firth, in the nordi of 
Scotland. 

During this same conversation, I learned the following partkmlanii 
concerning the construction of the whole line of canaL In the year 
1 803-4 the civil engineers Telford and Jessop, according to instruc- 
tions given them, examined into the posrabinty of cuttmg a canal, 
which should connect the lakes. They made an estimate of something 
above 400,000/. In the year 1822 the canal was opened, andhad then 
already cost above 1,300,000/.' A sum of 300,000/., in addition to 
this, is now being employed in the necessary repairs and im^ve- 
ments ; and even this wiu probably not be sufficient. The utiUty of 
such a canal seemed, especially at the time when the idea was first 
taken up— viz., during the war with France — ^tobe very considerable, 
because it would save the generally unsafe voyaj^es round the coaat 
of Scotland, and would anord facility for brinffmg cargoes firom the 
west to the east of Scotland, and vtice versa. The peace which has 
now lasted for many years very much diminished its utility, and at 
present the profit from it is so small that it does not even cover the 
interest of the interest of the capital. 

* This and similar stories will be found in the very much to be recommended 
work, entitled " Guide to the Highlands and Islands of Scotland/ by George 
and Peter Anderson. Edinburgh. 1842. 
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Notwithstanding tlus, however, the parliament considers Ihe pev^ 
£ect restoration ana repair of the canal as a point of honour, and it 
lias never shrunk firom far greater expenses m similar undertakings. 

I also heard much that was interesting concerning the difficulties 
^whieh had been surmounted; as, for mstahce, the canal, in tlie 
xiei^hbourhood of Inverness, passes through a soft sandy soil, to 
"which it was found impossible to give any consistence or firmness. 
^t last Telford happened to notice, one day, the manner in which 
the wife of a fisherman protected a hole which had been dug to 
draw water from the intrusion of the sand, bv means of a piece of 
-woollen stuff, fastened by little sticks round the inside of the hole. 
The idea immediately occurred to him, of putting this plan into 
practice on a lar^e scale; and, accordingly, this whole piece of 
canal was secured by a countless number of woollen sacks, made 
heavy with stones and clay — and so it remains. 

The distance between Loch Lochie and Loch Oich is only twe 
miles, and the latter lake itself is only about three miles in length, 
so that we had very quicklv traversed it. We then entered the 
longer canal (about five miles in length) connecting Loch Oich 
vrita Loch Ness; and as locks occur eveiy now and then in this 
canal, we proposed walking a little way along its banks, beside the 
meadows and bushes, as the weather was beautiful. The scenery is 
very pretty; rocks, generally of fine granite, frequentlv stand out ia 
bold relief; gradually sloping mountams rise at each side, and several 
pretty dwelungs stand on the gentle descents. A ^eat number of 
locks are necessary, in order to bring vessels down into Loch Ness^ 
which lies about fifty feet below Loch Oich. Five of these locks 
lie close together at Fort Augustus. An hour and a half was 
necessary in order to take the steamer through them; we, there- 
fore, left it, and landed. The inhabitants of we little place stood 
on the shore; several of the yoimg men wore the kilt, and thepicr 
turesque plaid; among them were a few soldiers belonging to the 
Scotcn regiment, whidi forms the garrison of this *' Pocket Edition 
of a Fortress." They looked very well in their red unifonu, with 
the plaid over it, and the kilt beneath, their high caps with black 
feathers, and their bare legs, only partially covered by socks adorned 
with red ribbons. Their weapons, too, still retain a peculiar form, 
especially the sabre, the hilt of which is lined with red cloth. As 
we were walking up into the little town, we looked down on 
the loch; a pretty picture was formed by the scenery where the 
canal faUs into Loch Ness, and we sat down to sketch. A few 
peo{de stood watching us from the neighbouring inn, and in a 
short time the host himself, a stout elderly man dressed in the 
Highland costume, appeared, bringing in his hand a small bronze 
vessel (it looked almost like one of the small ancient Roman lamps, 
of terra cotta\ filled with whiskey, and begged that his maiesty 
would at least touch it with his lips; his majesty complied with his 
request, in order to free himself as soon as possible from the visit. 

X 
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We Am went to aee the Ibrt; it looloed like a Hide turn, with its 
gnmr bttstioiis. The view firom the nmpflrt towuds the Uk« 
affinded a meet beautiM sight of the steep xodc opposite, muscxei 
in the dear water. At length the beU of the steamer rang; we 
•gain entered it; it sank into the last k)cky its wotergates opcmed; 
and we were borne out on the king clear streams of this last mow^ 
tarn lake towards the sea. 

This lake (Loch Ness) is the longest of the three connected by ths 
eanal (it is twenty-four miles long), and many a place celebrated in 
the history of the Highlands is passed while ghcbng along aver its 
ehinin^ surface. The soenety is voy beautiful The whole extent 
of the lake lies in so straight a line, that the mountains on its diores 
are to be seen from its centte, as well towards the north as towaids 
^e south, placed one behind the other, like scenes in a theatre;. 
The clear blue sky, with its light, fleeting summer-doads, acccxrded 
well with this stage. 

On the left shore is to be seen a barren ravine, and a story which 
was told us of a fight which took place there, is so characteristic of 
the spirit of clanship that I cannot omit repeating it hexe: In the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, Angus, tiie eldest son of tlie 
house of Glengarry, went on a foray mto the lands of his enemiesty-* 
the Mackenzies. On his way back he was Mien upon by a troop 
of the latter and killed. This aroused fresh thirst for vengeance in 
his clan, and a large body of the Glengarrys mazdbed into Boeahire 
under the command of Allan Mac Raonuill, for the purpose of &Uing 
upon the Mackenzies. Their plan succeeded but too well ; thej 
appeared one Sunday morning m the parish of Urroy, and found a 
number of their enemies* clan assembled to hear divine service in the 
church at Beauly ; they surroimded the church so closely as topre- 
vent any one from escaping, and set fire to the building. Thus, 
every soul in the church— man, woman, and child— was destroyed 
either by the swords of Allan and his companions the Macdonells, 
or by the murderous element ; and in order that the cries and moans 
of the unhappy wretches might be mocked at and drowned as much 
as possible, a Scotch piper walked round and round the burning 
church, playing an extempore piece, which was ever afterwards the 
Pibroch of the Macdonells. 

This fearful deed resounded through the valleys of the Mackenzies. 
They rushed to arma and pursued the murderers, who had fled in two 
troops, the one over Inverness, the other along the northern shore of 
Loon Ness. The latter troop was led by Allan Mac Ranouill; while 
allowing his followers a little repose, he was overtaken and fallen upon 
by the Mackenzies. The fight was bloodj but short. The Glengarrys 
were almost all killed, except Allan their leader, who, after a severe 
combat, escaped through the mountains towards Loch Ness ; he ar- 
rived at the steep ravine which is to be seen from the lake ; a despe*- 
rate leap brought him safely over it ; the Mackenzies pursued him, 
and one of them^ the foremost and boldest, ventured to leap afibec 
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inm ; but he toigsed the opposite ei<Je, aiid htmg suspended or^ 
the ahjas, dinging to the branch of a biroh-tree which grew out 
of the rock. Mac Raonuill looked back, and saw his putsuer 
in Ais fearful Bituation, He turned back, drew his dagger, and 
eercted the branch from the tree, crying, ** I am largely in yout 
debt for to-day, take this in part payment !" and saw ms enemy faH 
headlong into the abyss. He then putsued his way to the lake, 
threw himself into its rcTiving waves, and swam to meeta boat which 
his fcHow-dansm^i had sent from the opposite shore. The other party 
of the fugitive Macdonells, who had ffone by Inverness, did not fare 
«o well. At a little inn at Torbreck, three miles from Invemesd, 
•where they were testing awhile, they were fallen upon by Murdoch 
Mackenzie of Redcastle ; the house Was surrounded and set on fire, 
88 a reprisal, and the whole seven-and-thirty perished by the same 
death that they had jusfr before in-flicted on their enemies. These 
Stories have something Jn -ihem which reminds me of the ** Nibelutt* 
gen-Lied,** and other old German and Scandinavian legends, and it 
IS singular to observe that this hot thirst for vengeance and deUght 
in blood was almost as violent in these northerly countries as iii 
those southerlv ones, where the sun sends down fierce and burning 
rajs. And tnis savage pleasure is bv no means even yet entirely 
effeced fi'om people's minds ; a proof of this may be round in th6 
bloody acts oi revenge still committed in Ireland, as also in the fol- 
lowing fact: that* one of the chiefs of the house of Glengarry, as late 
as the year 1812, caused a monument to be raised on the shore of 
Loch tochie, in order to perpetuate the remembrance of a bloody re- 
venge taken a considerable time ago on seven murderers, who had 
there murdered two heirs who were tetuming fronl France, and were 
regarded with unfavourable eyes, their return not being welcome. 

Happily for us, soon after seeing these gloomy spots, our spirits 
were cheered againby an excursion to the fine waterfall of the rivet 
Foyers, in the mountains to the right. The steamer lay still when it 
arnved opposite the place, the large boat was lowered, we entered 
it and were rowed over to the verdant shore. We here ascended by 
a pleasant footpath among the trees, and a loud rushing noise soon 
acquainted us with the neighbourfiood of the fall, which gushed in a 
beautiful and abundant stream from a high cleft in the rock. The 
scene, however, was much more beautiful, and even grand (re- 
minding one somewhat of the upper fall of the Reichenbach). Aflier 
ascending higher, we came out by a small footpafli upon a steep 
jutttng-out chff, from whence we looked deep into the basin of the 
foaming fall, where the sun, playing on the thicHy-rising spray, 
formed the most beautiftd rainbow circles I ever remember to nave 
seen. From an opposite rock gushed a strong, clear mountain 
stream, of a brownish colour (like clear porter), and fell perpendicu- 
larly for about forty feet into the basin, forming, in its descent, a 
numbet of spiral waves, edged with light foam, until it was lost to 

X 2 
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oglit beneath tbe spray and tlie rainbow. It was one of tbe most 
beautiful falls I ever saw, and is, j^robably, the finest in the British 
Isles. The place looked very invitmgfor a longer stay^ and jdeaaant 
Studies might be carried on there. The vegetation around is rich; 
and the &8t gentians I had seen, either in England or Scotland, 
bloomed among the grass. The woods around consist principEtUy of 
birch and pine trees. We were only too soon obligea to return to 
the steamer. Tet the steamer itself offered some entertaiiunent. 
There were several pretty Englishwomen on board, and besides 
them, two pretty little girls, who amused themselves delightfiilly^ by 
building towers and houses on the deck, with the Utde foot-stools 
which stand about there for the use of the persons sitting; and with 
the help of a kitten, carried on all manner of amusing games. 

We still continu^ our northerly course, cutting through the clear 
waves, now pasnng steep rocks, and now wooded heights. We saw 
several very picturesc^ue ruins; of these, Urquhart Castle is the 
prettiest. X took a slight sketch of it as we passed it quickly. This 
castle is often mention^ in the annals of Scotch history. It was first 
taken in the reign of Edward I, in the year 1303. It has, since the 
sixteenth century, been in the possession of the clan Grant 

After havinff had such fine weather the whole afternoon for our 
voyage, towards evening the skv suddenly grew dark; gray clouds 
rose ' over the mountains, and the nearer we drew to Inverness, the 
darker grew the weather. About eight o'clock, we reached the lock 
of Inverness, where the canal again descends a considerable depth 
into the Murray Frith; and so towards the Northern Sea. Htere 
our voyage ended. By sim{)Ie, though skilfullv-chosen machinery, 
and not without great exertion, the crew of the steamer drew the 
travelling carriages on shore, post-horses were brought, and we were 
soon rolling towards the chief town of the Scotch Highlands. This 
part of the country presents a very peculiar aspect. The Alpine cha* 
xacter of the Highlands disappears, large deposits of pebbles and sand 
round solitary pieces of roct, become visible in the shape of small 
hills, from 300 to 400 feet high; and in the distance are to be seen 
single points of land, stretching far into that inlet of the sea which 
bears the name of Murray Frith. Everywhere were to be seen fields^ 
meadows, hills, and higher elevations covered with woods of pine 
trees. The gray cloudy evening sky completed this altogether 
somewhat gloomy picture. 

The town, too, looks peculiarly Scotch, with its small gray houses^ 
the gable ends of which often stand towards the street, and its 
churches with pointed steeples. The peculiar English elegance of 
streets is here altogether wanting. The broad Ness, a stream from, 
the lake, flows through the town and out into the frith. 

It is crossed by a stone bridge, and near this bridge, on a mode- 
rate elevation, stands a castle-looking municipal builcung. On this 
site, Macbeth's castle is said to have stood, and Duncan to have been 
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murdered. Its appearance to-day did not answer to the description 
given of it in MacDeth: — 

^ Duncan. This castle hatli a pleasant seat ; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 
Banquo, This guest of summer, 

The temple-haunting martlet, does approve. 
By his lov'dmansionry, that the heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here : no jutty, frieze, 
Buttress, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed, and procreant cradle: 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observ*d. 
The air is delicate." 

As for ourselves, we have our quarters in the Caledonian Hotel, 
Vhich has the golden thistle of Scotland showily exhibited on its sign. 
We had not long arrived, and were still in the drawing-room, when 
the authorities of Inverness entered and welcomed his majesty in a 
short but appropriate speech. His majesty with the greatest afiabi« 
Ety asked the mayor several questions concerning the locality and 
the manufactures of the place &c., &c.; in the answers the manu- 
facture of whiskey was not forgotten, and it made rather a comical 
impression when, on this manufacture being mentioned, one of the 
aldermen officiously spoke, and immediately presented the mayor to 
his majesty as the pnncipal distiller and wholesale whiskey manu- 
facturer in the town. The number of inhabitants amounts to about 
16,000 and the principal commodities are woven Scotch stuffs in 
wool and silk. It was very interesting and yet at the same time 
a great temptation, when, after supper, an exhibition of some of the 
best woollen and silken stuffs was made in a neighbouring room for 
fhe inspection of his majesty. The soft plaids of various colours, 
the excellent heavy silk-stuffi, the pretty Scotch plaid silken gloves 
for ladies, and the fine wooUen veils, resembling the garments of 
nymphs, which are woven by the wives of fishermen in the Orkney 
Isles; all this was pleasant to look upon, and I did not neglect to 
appropriate to myself a small portion with which to make presents, 
and, it is to be hoped, agreeable ones, to those who awaited me at 
home. 

^ In this exhibition was also included a liandsomely done up and 
instructive work on the subject of the various patterns and colours 
of the plaids and kilts by which the different clans were distin- 
guished ; it was published m folio two years ago at Edinburgh, with a 
number of coloured illustrations; it is taken from a manuscript of 
the sixteenth century. The title of the work is as follows : ** v es- 
tiarium Scoticum,** from the manuscript formerly in the library of 
the Scots College at Douay, by John Sobieski Stuart. Edinburgh, 
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lnftnnw,Joly SStb — ^KiFcniiif. 
Earlt in the morning I stood at my window, looked acroes tt 
broad Nc^ to the Gothic church and the small houses ^wliich form % 
suburb of the town in that direction, oontemplated the phen<sii€si 
of the gray rainy sky, and the green plains which stretch away to 
the pine-clad hills, and was using my best powers to obtain i 
thorough impression of this peculiar picture of a strazige land, and 
a diflcrcDt description of arcnitecture, whoi his majesty sent up to 
inform mo, that no was about to undertake an excursioji on foot in 
the early morning to Phaedric-craig, which lay at no gresLt distance. 
In a few minutes I also was ready. This place is one of those 
remarkable ancient ]firc-hcarths of iScotland, which have given rise 
to so many investigations and inquiries. Yesterday, on our pas- 
sage hither, a Scotch traveller who was on board the steamboat 
h^ given us a variety of information respecting this singnlar place 
in the neighbourhood of Inverness. There are found, azi<I for the 
most part on elevated places in the ndghbourhood of the sea, Isrgd 
ebullitions of a singular description of vitrified rocks. These places 
have been regarded by some, as formerly by Pennant, as the re- 
mains of some volcanic or rather Plutonic eruption ; and, by others, 
declared to have been used as places for fires, serving as a substitute 
for lighthouses ; whilst others, as MaccuUoch, have supposed them 
to be the remains of small fortifications, and have called them tntri- 
JiedforU.* It was, however, a matter of great interest to us to have 
an opportunity of seeing and examining one of these curious places 
with our own eyes. 

Having provided ourselves with a guide, we set out on foot in 
spite of a hght rain, and proceeded through the streets, which were 
perfectly quiet, partly on accoimt of the early hour, and partly be- 
cause it was Sunday, towards the canal, where we had yesterday 
landed, and then in the direction of the rocky hill, about 300 feet 
hi^h, and overgrown with pines and heath. I had before noticed 
this hill yesterday from the boat, my attention having been j^articu- 
larty attracted by the reddish stone of which it consists, peepmg out 
in Kidney-shaped masses from among the pines with which it is par- 
tiaUy covered. To-day, on a closer exammation, the rock appeired 
to be a description of pudding-stone, containing a great number of 
rounded miartz grains in its brownish-red mass. On the summit of this 
extensive hill, covered with pines and overgrown with tallheath, there 
S£?!!!?^^T^^^^*^^^* 100 yards in diameter,on which therockwas 
^posea only at one place of the northern edge. We regretted 

^o^l '5''? """^^^^ *^ ^^^g ^i*^ ^ two or t&ee labourers with 
spaaes and shovels, in order to h ave been able to remove a greater 

♦ See Appendix iv. 
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poartioB of the heath and earth from the saiface at this part of d^e hill, 
and \rere conseqjoently obliged to confine our observations to the por^ 
tiozi already opened. Certeinly I was not a little siuprised to Bnd 
nothing on the surfece but stones obviously vitrified by nre. Vitrified 
pudding-stones, and pieces of gneiss, in masses completely resembling 
lava, and even passing over into a kind of pumice-stone, stood out 
aboTe the ground to die height of a foot, and the resemblance to 
the rite of a volcanic eruption was remarkably great ; nay, the ele- 
vation of the hill itself, with the basin on its summit, gives a surpris- 
ing confirmation to this hypothesis. A very slight excavation on 
the spot would have immediately enabled us to have determined this 
question, but the means of maHng this excavation were wanting^ 
and it would have required considerable delay.* We were there- 
fore obliged to leave the examination of the nature and origin of 
the stone, and I merely sought to collect a few good specimens of 
the rock, in its various conditions, to be taken with us as memorials 
of this singular place. On our return, our guide pointed out to lis 
another similar isolated hill, which is called " the Fairy hill." Our 
attempts, however, to obtain from him any account of the traditions 
connected vrith it, were firuidess. He seemed to treat such stories as 
something too absurd to be worthy of any attention. On the other 
hand, he related to us tales of Macbeth, and assured us that the 
place was yet shown, about twenty miles from Inverness, where the 
witches appeared to him and Banquo. It is very possible that the 
poet here nrst created the tradition, and the place of the tradition, as 
elsewhere the tradition informs the poet. Besides, it is certain that 
fme cannot contemplate these districts, with their gloomy sky, their uni- 
form green, their dark pine woods, and the peculiar bluish air which 
usually prevails in them, without feeling that such scenes must, there 
more than elsewhere, awaken those impulses in the soul of man^ 
which produce a deep contemplative spirit, and singular modes of 
thought and feeling, manifesting themselves sometiEnes in stories and 
legends of elves and witches, and sometimes calling forth the singu-^ 
lar phenomena of second sight. The latter, however, appears to 
belong more especially to the island inhabitants of the Hebrides, 
particularly of okye, and the peculiar seclusion of the life of the 
people on these islmids furnishes a satis^ctory explanation of the 
fact-t 

The afternoon of to-day was destraed for an excursion to Mac- 
beth's ancient Casde of Cawdor. 

The weather having cleared up about two o'clock, we left In- 
verness ia two light carriages, and drove first to the battle-field of 

* It appears with certainty, from the investigations of MaccuUoch, that these 
are the walls €^old forts, intentionally cemented by vitrification. — ^This process 
was used at that time instead of lime and cement, and is still in use for the 
same purpose in India. 

•j- A muHitude of stories of this faculty of second sight may be seen in *« Mar- 
ms Description of the Western Iskinds of Scotland." London. 1716. 
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CuUoden. LongeyityiBYeiyfnequent intheHi£liIaad8,andtliefeaK 
many peisons still UTing, who remember the batde. Yesterday, as 
we came near the termination of the Caledonian Canal, we were shown 
the park and monument of a Mr. Bailey, who had lately died in In- 
remess, and who was aocostomed to give very graphic accounts of 
the battle fiom the recollections of the sixth year of his age ; the 
event, like every thin^ connected with the whole adventurous hikxny 
of the Pretender, is interwoven into the circle of the popular tra- 
cUtions. The scene of the battle is an open, extensive, and elevated 
barren heath, lying to the north-east ot Inverness, and interspersed 
with large blocks of stone. It was on this field, on the I6tk of 
April, 1746, that Prince Charles Stuart risked the fate of a crown 
against the English, under the Duke of Cumberland, and fought 
a Dattle in which the lives of 1200 brave Highlandmen, and almost 
as many English, fell a sacrifice. In consequence of the efficient 
service perfonned by the well-directed Engush artillery, and the 
unskilful conduct of the Scotch leaders, the battle soon ended with, 
the flight of the Pretender. The mounds which marked the graves 
of those who fell on that day are still pointed out, and arms are 
occasionally dug up. From a solitary standing tower, which is, pro- 
perly speaking, only the balcony of a poor public-house, a few 
ffood views are obtained of the dreary neighbourhood, and of the 
friths of the Northern Sea in the distance. 

We soon drove on, and after about an hour arrived at the 
entrance to the park of Kilravoch Castle. The interior of the 
park consists of a beech wood, in which the trees are of raider 
diminutive size, in consequence of the northern latitude and the 
wind from the sea ; and their stems and branches are mostly 
covered with long moss and lichens. At length the wood opened 
up, and the large ancient square tower, the real building of the 
eastle, came in sight. The tower was built by Hugh Rose, an old 
Scottish baron, in the latter half of the fifteenth century. Some 
small habitable buildings adjoin, and lean picturesquely against the 
ancient edifice, which is surrounded by a handsome shrubbery, lawns, 
and ornamental flower-beds, together with some old, large beech 
and ash-trees. Baron von Gersdorff* happened to be acquainted 
with the then occupiers, and announced to them the arrival of an 
exalted guest. They were two ladles — mother aud daughter— of 
the family of the Campbells, who, in the true spirit of English 
exclusiveness and separation, dwelt in this absolute solitude, and 
had taken a lease of the property from the owner, for a number of 
years. The whole of the ornamental grounds around were their 
work; they had planted fruit-trees, and even sweet chesnuts, and 
the careful selection of the flowers and plants gave abundant evi- 
dence of refined female taste. There is something quite original in 
the interior of the house. In the drawing-room there were a number 
of vases and grotesque figures; books, music, and portfolios were lying 
around; there stood a pianoforte and a harp, and, in short, every 
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thing gave evidence of the favourite pursuits of two kdies who 
had travelled much — had traversed Italy, and the highest and most 
dangerous passes of the Swiss mountains and glaciers, and at that 
lime were Hving in the enjoyment of a kind of philosophical retire- 
ment and literary occupation. At first the mother alone was pre- 
sent; but the daughter also soon arrived from church, in a light gig 
driven by herself, and both now showed us, just as if we were afi 
old acquaintances, the vaults of the tower, the corridors and stairs 
of the house, up to the platform of the old watch-tower, from 
whence there is a very extensive view of this wonderful and 
romantic woody district. The Pretender is said to have Mssed the 
night preceding the battle of Culloden in the castle. We could 
not avoid partaking of a light repast with them, after which we 
immediately set out for Cawdor. The young lady invited hin 
Tnajesty to take a seat in her gig, and leading the way, we fol- 
lowed in the other carriages. W d met many church-goers on the 
road, to whom our Sunday excursion was obviously offensive ; and 
to the right of the road, a little further on, we found/on the slope 
of a green hill, the assembling place of a congregation belong[ing to 
the free church. At the top tnere was a small house — a Ebd of 
chapel, whilst numbers of well-clothed persons were either lying 
or standing on the green slope. The service appeared to have been 
but a very short time over, and for that reason we had met so many 
on their way home, as we came. I hear that our German theo- 
logianS) too, have not left this movement in the church unob- 
served, and that Sydow of Potsdam remained longer than he 
would otherwise have done, in Scotland, in order to obtain an ac- 
<}urate knowledge of the nature and grounds of the schism. 

At length we arrived at the ancient Cawdor. The whole locality 
is in the highest degree antiquated. A drawbridge under some 
large beeches, and in the small courtyard, the lofty, square, broad 
tower with its gabled wings ; the whole furnishing a splendid pc- 
ture. According to an old tradition, this was the place in which 
Macbeth murdeml Duncan. This story has no histoncal foundation. 
The castle itself was probably built in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. In the time of Edward the Confessor, who protected 
Malcolm, Duncan's son, there existed no thane of Calder or Cawdor ; 
but Sir Hugh Horstrott, who obtained Macbeth's property here in 
Nairnshire^ is said to have first borne this title. There are nume- 
rous and wonderftil legends respecting the building of the castle itself. 
In one of the vaulted cellars there is still an old, dry, but firmly- 
rooted white-thorn, connected with which it is told, that the founder 
of the castle loaded an ass with gold, and vowed to build a castle 
wherever the beast should stop with his burden, — that the ass stopped 
at this white-thorn, and that here, consequently, the castle was built. 
It would not be difiicult to find architects who have chosen much 
worse sites for their castles, than did this ass. The situation of the 
casde in the rear, on the side of a steep, rocky valley, formed by a 
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lir. Staples, the ateward of the pieaent i 

our guide, too, was thotoiiffhly well aoqnainted with the ^ 

and &Hanj of the neighboomood. TheTudts, pinMa|^< n^ mbA <iaia- 
ben above, are all pervaded by a peculiar air of entiqnity; Iwaspai^ 
ticularly interested by a very andent description of ornament in a 
chamber hung with woollen tapeatiy. The very chamber, too, ia 
which Duncan is said to have past the nieht was, propedy ^peaking, 
lude in its masonry, the walls even without plaster, and coveied 
only with this old worked tanestry. When the tapestry is lemoved, 
in a castle built after this fasnion, the whole ajqpeam as rude as the 
interior of a ruin. In addition to this, the rooms axe low, the fiie- 
nlaces large and often singularly enough adorned. There are bat 
tew family portraits. The view from Uie windows down upon the 
rocky valley, with its mountain stream, is beautiAd, and of a remark- 
ably melancholy character. We mounted to the broad platform of 
the old watch-tower. Close to this place was a secret room iit the 
roof, in which Lord Lovat is said to have lain concealed after the 
battle of CuUodcn. The view firom this elevated spot towards Nairn, 
far along the coasts of the north of Scotland, and over the dark sea, 
detained us long, and was undoubtedly one of the most peculiar and 
interesting which we had yet seen in the HigUands. 

Lady Campbell now took her leave and drove back^ bat we 
took a long walk among the deep ravines formed by ddb in the 
conglomerate sandstone, and thicluv overgrown with beech, birch, 
and ash trees. There, too, the wild honeysuckle twined itself in hll 
bloom among the bushes, some of the great oaks riveted our attention 
and our steps, and the birches hung most picturesquely into the abyss 
below. 

There appears also to be a great quantity of game in these woods, 
especially ot the favourite grouse, and Mr. Staples assured us, that « 
i[ the owner would let his game, it would readily bring him in as 
great an income as his flocks of sheep— 1000/. a year. We did not 
zetum to the castle till eight o'clock, we took a hasty sketch of it,, 
and at half-past ei^ht set out on our return to invemeai In 
the 58° of north latitude there is an obvious difference between the 
continuance of the twilight and that in our latitude of 52^ ; it remained 
light for a long time. We returned by another road and drove 
near the sea, wmoh here penetrates deep into the land. A oold 
wind blew from the smooth sea, and the greater part of theway pre* 
fiented few obieots of interest and varietur. As we drew near LiTei^ 
ness, the bright moon rose splendidly from the eolden clouds, into 
auch a beautiful azure blue sky, and accompanied by sudh charming 
tones of colour in the clouds beneath^ as I had not yet seen either in 
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^oTtliesi; 



tKe splendid moon; nothing Tras wanting but a hazd to give com- 
pX^et^oefls to the Qasianic pietore. 

At length we turned round the walls of an old castle^ built in the 
-koacne of Cromwdl, never large, and long flmoe.fidlen into decay, and 
l.<naig after ten o'clock reach^ our quarters in Lonremeas* 
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* Blair, July 29th— Ereniag. 
OuB first great step southwards — ^the first step on our homeward 
journey — has been xnade to-day, and many a thought, therefore^ 
sped oefore us towards our homes ! Even though a journey may 
De the continuous, and of^n warm labour of the harvest, who is 
there that does not enjoy and rejoice in the repose of the cooler 
evening, in which the peaceful but deep enjoyment of the past, sue* 
ceeds the day of vigorous labour ! Our object to-day was to reach 
Z>mikeld, whi^ was merely a day's journey; but even this long day 
proved too short, and darlmess came upon us some time before we 
xeadbed Dunkeld, which is called the bay of the Highlmids. On 
leaving Inverness, the road gradually ascends towards the higher 
mountains, and winds its way through barren valleys, producing 
nothing except heath and turf, and full of rocks. In the deeper 
and more protected places, the small, short, round-formed dirarf 
bizdi grows in considerable quantities, and a few miserable huts are 
scattered here and there by Vie road-side. Their walls are made of 
joQgh field-stones, heaped one upon another — the roof supported 
by a few weak timbers, covered with heath and turf, and often 
green as a meadow. The smoke finds an ezit for itself through a 
xnde opening at one end of the roof, and one or two miserable little 
windows give light to the narrow space within. We went into one 
of these huts. The interior was separated into two parts, by a very 
incomplete partition wall; on one side was the stable, which con- 
tained a small cow, the whole wealth of the fiunily — on the other 
the dwelling-place of the family, a dark and miserable room filled 
and Uadcened with smoke from a kind of chimney-place at one 
end. In a recess of the wall, near the window, rtood the bed of the 
woman of the house, which was indeed very miserable, but stiU 
fitted iip like a kind of four-post bed, and surrounded by some old 
imoky curtains. The room had, properly speaking, no ceiling, bot 
ms open up to the beams of the roof, which were uiorou^hly black? 
md mih. smoke. A large basket of potatoes was steamm^ on the 
little table at which the husband was sitting, and supplied the place 
of pudding. The wife, who had opened the door for us, was carrj^ 
ing on her arm a child about half a year old; she pointed out ta us 
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aanaD adioining xooni, which ocmteined tnother bed, together ynA. 
•one old rarmtuief and some potatoes stored up in one comer. The 
whole conveyed the idea of an ezistenoe of the pooiest description. 
And yet, with all this poverty, and these walls so thotougUj Black- 
ened with smoke, there was a shelf adorned with annmber of vrhite 
and blue plates, of tolerable quali^, set up on edge, and indicating 
a certain elegance. The people appeared to have been not very long 
nuuried, as the child just mentioned was their first. Tlie man 
worked as a day-labourer ; and yet the whole presented something 
pleasing, which I have often found wanting in a splendid palace. 
Here the radical idea of human kind— huslMind, wife, and <^ild — 
was represented, and the poor but independent existence was, at 
least, secured. I was pleased to see that a small present was left 
behind, which would always be to them a memorial of the daj 
when a Idn^ trod the floor of their humble dwelling. 

A cold wmd blew through these loftv valleys, and some snow was 
^risible on the cloud-capt summits of a dark mountain cludn. These 
form the commencements of the Grampian ridge, which stretches its 
arms far into the country; it was not till towards evening that we 

2[ain arrived at a somewhat milder neighbourhood. The roclcB in 
is part of Uie country are all of the nrimitive order; and in parts 
of the road a way had been cut through mighty rocks of meiss and 
mica slate. Single large swelling hilk are mixed with £e masses 
of ffranite. As one proceeds on the descent, the sloping layers of 
Tock, which make an an^le wi^ the horizon, are remarkable, as 
furnishing the most decisive evidence of the bold and steep eleva- 
tion of the central stock of the mountain. 

Some miles from Blair, on the left of the road, there is a very 
mcturesque and singular cascade, formed by the river Bruar, in ihe 
i>uke of^AthoFs park. The carriages were stopped, and we went 
to have a nearer view of the rushing torrent The first fidl is par- 
ticularly characteristic. The sharp projecting mica slate there forms 
layers, heaped upon one another Eke vast icebergs; single blocks 
stand separate from the rest, and a natural rocky ^tto is formed, 
behind which the water plunges down with a roanng noise. The 
fall is crossed above by a stone bridge; and, in consequence of the 
irr^ular broken rocks,^ the whole exhibited a peculiarly grotesaue 
appearance, which reminded me of the kind of waterfaSs which 
one is accustomed to see upon the old conventional tapestried land- 
ecapes. Here, too, the water, which is in other respects clear, exhibits 
the brown porter-colour, so as to appear dark brown in the basins 
where it collects in pools. This, however, does not disturb, but 
rather harmonises well with the whole of this singular locaKty. 
farther up there are three other fiJls, one above another in succes- 
sion. In the first the water falls fifty feet; the lowest is, however, 
the most striking, and the rocks around are well clothed with firs 
and pines. 

In these low districts the traveller again finds an admirably well 
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Ovdtivated country; and, after having travelled for a whole day 

'tlxrough barren wastes, rejoices no. little in finding, in the evenings 

exLclx agreeable evidences of human culture. Those desert mountaiit 

xegions are, however, by no means so solitary as they appear to the 

xiaere traveller. Towards the close of the autumn, many of the 

•vallevs often become, for weeks long, the residence of rich lords and 

gentlemen fond of the. chase; who either amuse themselves in grouse-* 

sliooting or deer-stalking. Parties, during the season, take up their 

quarters in these shootmg-boxes, in the midst of the mountains; 

ooi^imit follies of all kinds; assume the Scotch costume, with kilt 

$axd dagger, drink, drive about in light carriages, drawn by Highland 

ponies, over the Alpine mountain-paths, and practise all the devices 

-wliich youth and wealth, stimulated by priae and indolence, can 



we proceeded, the full moon rose splendidly in a beautifully 
clear evening sky, in order as it were to bring us greetings from afar. 
Meadows, fields, and woods, passed rapidly bv — and in the contem- 
plation of the moon, I sank into the indulgence of a variety of 
visionaiy thoughts, from which I was at length aroused by the 
execrable tones of a Highland piper, who was playing with all hia 
might and main before the hotel at which we stopped. 
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Taymoiith Castle, July dOth— Evening. 

This morning was as wet and gloomy as yesterday evening waff- 
beautiful. We set out on our journey in the midst of thick rain, and 
in consequence lost many a beautiful view of the richly-wooded rocky 
valley, which leads to the pass of Killiecrankie. The river Garry 
here flows between steep rocky walls, sometimes covered with a rich 
foliage, and beech woods. Inis stream carries off the water from, 
a small lake, and is crossed by a bridge of noble span, which 
connects the two sides of the narrow valley. Fortunately, when we 
arrived at this spot, the weather cleared up, and even in the 
rainy atmosphere the view from the bridge, both up and down the 
stream, of the woody ravines at either side, was very charming. The* 
scenery continued to be of a similar description. Loch Tummel, a 
mountain lake, lay before us with its placid waters, girt in by moun- 
tains of the most various forms. Our road lay through extensive 
plantations of young wood, and the distant mountains, seen by 
snatches through the light places in the veil of clouds, made a 
grander impression than if it had been possible to see them clearly. 

At a later part of the drive the country became wilder and more 
desolate, when, all at once, we crossed a bridge over a broad moun- 
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I, in m wide TiDey, and the rad begm •gam to 
into a aortfiif Alpine xesios. AsMonaaweeronedllieBanmitof didi 
nnge, ^ loada^pun Seseended to ^ irall^ of LodiTaTy iA^vliiflh 
w« propoied to Tiait Taynoiitli, the noble leftdenoe of the Mmnfunm 
of Bieadalbane. XIm wi^ was 8t31 kmg, and led into die d^ms 
of the vallej ; when, after having cioned a foid in the broad add 
ihaUow Tajr, we aniTed at the outer nie of the patk. SerenJ ci 
the Marqma'a people, dothed in Highland ooetome, and wearing 
the tartan aM pkid of the Oampbeils, were atnftding there nail 
opened the galea, wliibt one of them gave a ngnal on a hom, to 
annonnoe the aniTal at ihe ilhistriooB goeat. The paxk ia rk^ily 
wooded with ihe moat splendid beech, oak, Hme, and aiah tieea ^ At 
i^proadi to thelKKifle patgew throagh egtenaiwpastni^i, and thaot^ 
aeyeral gates, which form divisioiis between the sevend poitkms c^ 
tiie nark. At each of these gates, again, there stood one or two 
HigUandea to open them as the Jong advanced. Dazing the 
drive within the ffroonds the Taj was croased Pmy or ihiee timea^ 
by means of weLHnuide bridges, the side raflings <^ which w^rae 
ttraaUy nnde of rough oak. Near ihe last bridge, at the £ffthet 
aide of ihe water stands a small well-biult fort, under huge odk 
trees ; and presently the stately castle of the rich and powexfid 
Marquis of Bieadalbane, surrounded by beautiful lawns, and mag- 
nificent ^ups of trees, presents itself to the eye. This casue 
is built m tne richest, modem Anglo-TOthic fortification style. 
It is gay and handsome, and had the y^ow and black flag fly- 
ing on the main tower. The noble owner received his majesty 
at the door of the castle, and, as we entered the hall, the cannons 
of ihe fort thundered forth a royal salute of twentr-one guns. His 
majesty and suite were conducted into the splendid reception*^ 
room, where the family were assembled, and then visited the 
noble hall, the walls of which are panelled with wood in the 
Gothic style; it has an air of antiquity, and is tastefully adeemed 
with armour and banners. Other state rooms adjoin the hall. 
The first greetings and observations beinff past, a walk was pro- 
posed through part of the park, towards Coch Tay. On the way 
we saw some really splendid specimens of lime trees in flower, witn 
their branches hangmg to the ground ; and proceeded through an 
alley of lofty and magnificent red beech, not less than 300 years 
old, to an elevated point in the demesne from which there is a 
charming view of tne lake, surrounded by richly-wooded hills. 
Near this spot stands the dairy, fitted up not onty with admirable 
neatness, but in the most ornamental manner. This small house, 
over-grown with wild roses and adorned with lattices and ornaments 
of white quartz, is very charming. The basement floor contains 
the milk-room, in which the milk and cream, in large and handsome 
pans, are placed in running spring-water, while the upper story 
contains some elegant rooms for breakfast or luncheon. We were 
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scaTcelj returned to the castle wben we were conducted to the 
dinijig-room, where a luncheon awaited us, which might very well 
have s^fv^ed for a splendid dinner. 

I wfts very happy in having an (^portunity of making the per* 
sonal acquaintance of a scholar, to whose works upon natural philo-» 
Sophy, and e^cially upon optics, I had been previously inckbted 
for much information. This was Professor Brewster of St. Andrews, 
whom, as a friend of Ae house, the marquis had invited for the 
purpose of mteeting and hAag presented to his majesty. Properly 
SDeakin^, thismeetmg afforded me double pleasure; first, on account of 
tlie proitessor himself, whose knowledge and scientific character havQ 
gained for him a European reputation, and whose simplidty of 
nature and ability were so very affreeable; and, secofidly, on account 
of the lord of the mansion, to whom it does great honour to main* 
tain such friendly relations with men of eminaice and science, and 
who furnishes an example in the high aristocracy of the cultivation 
of the sciences, which is but of rare occurrence either in England 
or Scotland. 

In the afternoon light carriages were ordered, and we made a 
second excursion, partfy through the rich woods of the park, and 
partly through the village of Aberfeldy, in order to visit the beau- 
tiful waterfalls of Moness, which lie just above the town. The 
waters in this case are not brown, as is the case in so many of the 
other Scotch waterfalls, but perfectly clear; the rocky ravine, in 
which the falls are formed, is luxuriously wooded; moss-covered, 
decaying stems hang down from the projecting rocks, whilst the 
water rushes down in channing cascades from basin to basin, and 
many very original views, admirably calculated for being made sub- 
jects of the artist's pencil, reward the pedestrian who 3imbs from 
one asc^it to another. On this occasion I kept always close to Dr. 
Brewster, and, c/iemin faisant^ we exchanged many interesting com- 
munications. I was much surprised with the account of the disco- 
very of an American, who had found out a process for making every 
description of paper from straw. Dr. Brewster had seen some speci-» 
mens of the production, which appeared to him every thing that could 
be deored. A manu&ctory of this description was about to be 
established in the neighbourhood of London. Might not this power 
of making paper jErom straw produce this result, that so much written 
and printed paper should no longer be nothing better than coarse 
straw? Another discovery, whidi Dr. Brewster mentioned to me, 
may also become one of great importance. It relates to the steam- 
engine, and consists in a species of mechanism, by means of which 
the first moving power, caused by the expansion and condensation 
of the steam, produces, not a rising and a sinking motion, as in the 
present piston, but a revolving motion. On my part I communi- 
cated to the Scotch naturalist my observations detailed in my sys- 
tem of phy4ology, on the eflFect produced on the retina in seeing 
as closely related to the Daguerreotype process, a theory which he 
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immediately oompreKendedi and with which he ezpieased his gzeai 
satiafaction, and in this way conyersation shortened the road, by 
&T too short for our communications. On our return the conveisar 
tion turned on the divisions which had taken place in the cJiuich, 
and I learned on this occasion that the Marquis of Breadalbane 
himself, with all his house, belongs to the free church party. This 
intelligence caused me no surprise; for on first meeting witk this 
respected noblonan, I was immediately impressed with the manifes- 
tation on his part of a certain love of freedom and attachment to- 
popular rights. 

Soon alter our return, the time came to dress for dinner, assemble 
in the drawing-room, and then proceed to a noble banquet, where 
every thing was admirable except the music of the Scotch piper„ 
who here a^ain, as he had of);en done at the royal table in London, 
and at Wmdsor, filled the dining-room with his nasal thrilling 
tones. In other respects, as I have said, every thing was in the 
highest degree splenmd ; the multitude of servants, the magnificence 
of^he plate, a remarkable side-board set out and adorned with large 
silver salvers and vases, in front of which, on the floor, stood a 
large silver wine-cooler, bordered with beautifully carved oak, the 
choicest selection of di^es, and splendour of illumination, all an- 
nounced the wealth and jpower of the house of Breadalbane. A 
few years previously, the Queen and Prince Albert had made a visit 
to the castle, and were entertained right royally, with festivity upon 
festivity, by the noble owner. The marquis had caused an account 
of these festivities to be printed, and illustrated with drawings beau- 
tifully lithographed. A few copies only were printed and splen* 
didly bound for presents. I looked through this magnificent book 
with great pleasure. The royal pair were amused during their 
sojourn at the castle, with hunting parties, Scottish dances, illumi^ 
nations &c.; whilst the simplicity, freedom, and at the same time 
the lofty pride of the owner of the castle, was fully expressed in the- 
illuminated inscription which met the Queen at the entrance to the- 
park, and consisted of these few words : 

" Welcome to Breadalbane, Queen Victoria V 

After dinner we found a pianist at the instrument in the beauti* 
ful Gothic hall ; and whom should he be but the Scotch musician 
Miller, whose playing had excited so much admiration in Dresden 
a number of years ago, especially his splendid execution of Beetho- 
ven's '* Sonatas" and other pieces. With what pleasure did I again 
listen to the splendid sonata in C minor, performed by a pei^son 
who at that time played almost all these works without looking at a 
note; a true mental refreshment after the national music of the 
piper. But the latter soon again made his appearance, for the 
marquis did not wish the king to leave the castle without seeing 
the exhibition of a national dance, and the drone was an indispen- 
sable accompaniment to the exhibition. 

The company moved into another room, and several men imme* 
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diately entered, dressed in full Highland costume. The piper com- 
menced his enlivening strains, and a young man in Scottish garb 
first appeared with two naked swords. He laid them crosswise on 
the floor, and with a pecuHar jerkinff motion of his legs and arms, 
began to dance to the music of me baff-pipes. With a certain 
rhythm, he stamped with both feet on the ground, quicker and 
quicker, trod now on this side and now on that, of the naked 
sword-blades, without ever touching them — ^threw up his arms iik 
the air, and one while assumed the attitude of an attacking, and at 
another of a defending warrior. At length he seized the swords- 
again — swung them over his head, and disappeared. The whole 
exhibition had something savage, but, at the same time, natural 
and primitive, in its character, which made a lively impression on. 
my mind; and the movements of the youth were so bold and vigo- 
rous, that it was impossible to avoid participating in the spirit 
which he displayed. 

Next appeared two, and then four Highlanders, who performed 
a dance of similar character and significance as the former, but 
without weapons. At the moments of their livehest movement^ 
they continually uttered a sort of quick, lively, exclamatory song,, 
which was succeeded by fresh vehemence in dancing, stamping of 
the feet, throwing about the arms, and advancing and retreating. 
I found it impossible to avoid recalling to my mind the drawings 
of dances among the New Zealanders and other savages, which I 
had often seen. One must be inspired with a complete interest in 
all the national peculiarities of Scotland, to be able to follow 
those movements and bursts of music and shouts with attention. 

We now returned to the great drawing-room, and thus ended 
the festivities of the day. 



Lxxin. 

Stirling, July Slst — Evening. 

On looking out of my window in Taymouth Castle, this morning 
early, I was not a little astonished to see several large bisons grazing 
on the smooth, green grass, scarcely a hundred yards from the 
castle. Game of this kind, I had never yet seen in any park, and 
the very fact of the Marquis of Breadalbane's having caused a 
number of these immense American oxen to be transported hither 
from the Western prairies for the purpose of furnishing a rare kind 
of ornament to his park, is in itself sufficient to enable my readers 
to judge of the magnificence of the demesne and the wealth of its 
owner. 

After an early breakfast, at seven o'clock, his majesty took a 

Y 
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ample bat hearty kave of bis noble boat ; as Ae zoTal caznages 
rolled awaj, another salnte of twen^-ose gnna itas fired from a 
second fort. Wing somewhat hi^jher up Ait momriainy and it was 
really beautiful to see the white Tapour of the powder cmding 
dm>ugh the foliage of the hiUs, in the gny and somewhat g^loomj 
morning air. 

This Tery brief sojourn in Taymoudi Castle had left a moat 
agreeable impression on our minds. The mag^nifioeiioe and yet 
convenience of the castle— the splendour combined with the sim- 
plicity of its arrangements — the luxuriance of the timber — ^tfae fuH 
bloom of the Hme-trees — the green of the meadows— 4he faresta 
on the surrounding mountains, and the ndiiiiff of the waters, 
were all subjects of pleasing reflection, and Aimidnd ^■^^t^riftlfl £oc 
admiration and praise. The fiunily, too, had left upon us a ebnmg 
impression of cultivated minds, ncMeness of dbaracter, and ii^- 
li^ent goodness. The marquis is a mim approaching sixty, bat of 
vigorous frame and intelligent mind. He iq)eaks French but Htde and 
unwillingly; the marchioness is delicate and sickly, but (^ charm- 
ing disposition. They unfortunately have no faiufy. The com- 
pany, too, in addition to Dr. Krewster, consisted of some remark- 
able persons. There were Lord Ruthven and his lady, who had 
formerly made a Ions sojourn in Ghreece and Albania, and been at 
the court of Ali-Pasna of Jannina. Lady Rudiven uAi us notany 
anecdotes of the Oriental harems to which she had access, and where 
she had been delighted with the natural sim^icity of tiie ladies of 
the seraglio. There was also the Honourable r ox Maule, a member 
of the opposition, and formerly one of the secretaries of the treasury 
— a humorous, sarcastic person; and, finally, a yom^ CSampbeli, 
nephew to the marquis — a geniiine specimen of a vig(»ous, strong- 
built, thorough Highlander — always in the national costume, 
with his kilt, plaid, and Highland bonnet. It will be readily 
believed that a company composed of such elements, furnished 
abundant materials for interesting conversation. And when to all 
this is added the magnificence oi the place — ^the significant orna- 
ments of the rooms (the ceiling of the grand hall was covered with 
the arms of the ancient kings of Scotland, and among them I often 
observed the well-known snip, engraved on the tomb-stones of the 
sea-kings in lona), t^ether with the many admirable piotures by 
Van Ehrck, a large Kubens, and a Salvutor Kosa, together with 
a delightful moomight scene by Van der Neer, it will be readily 
admitted that Taymouth Castle was enough to have awakened an 
eamesf wish to have been able to remain a little longer, to have 
enjoyed its attractions. 

Aiter leaving the jgrounds of the castle, we drcFvedown the 
beautifiil valley of the Tajj and more and more left the mountainous 
country behind ns. Cfreen hills, sometimes wooded, stretched 
along the sides of the valley, prettily-situated farm houses succeeded 
one another on the banks of the charming Tay, wza£ng its comse 
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to the sea, and after some hours we arrived at the small but ancient 
town of Dunkeld, which roay be regarded as the last town in the 
Highlands; it, too, is surrounded by wooded hills. We passed into 
the town over a stone bridge, and enjoyed from thence a beauti&l 
view of the extensive ruins of an abbey beyond the water, whose 
bright gray walls are charmingly relieved by the dark green of 
the mountain woods which form the background. We had 
scarcely alighted, when we walked to the Duke of Athol's Park in 
order to take a nearer view of the ruined abbey. This park stretches 
to a great distance along the banks of the Tay and the neighbouring 
hills; the abbey is surrounded by beautiful meadows and largo 
groups of trees; the fore part was repaired some time ago and is 
used as a church. The effect produced by the ruined portion is, how- 
ever, much more imposing. The walls stand desolate and over- 
grown with ivy, whilst the hands and pendulum of the clock still 
move in the ancient square tower which rises above the ruined 
arches, and produces quite a ghostly imi)ression on the mind of the 
spectator. There are great peculiarities in the style of this 
cathedral, built in the fourteenth century; I was particularly struck 
with the small semicircular windows above the large windows in the 
pointed style. Many beautiful subjects for the pencil here present 
themselves to the eye of an artist ; a view of the gable, seen 
through the boughs of the lime-trees, was too attractive to leave with- 
out making a hasty sketch of its beauty. 

Not &r from the ruin stand a few old larches, the first grown 
in the open air in these districts. The stem of one has s£ready 
realised flie measure of fifteen feet in circumference. 

As the traveller leaves Dunkeld on the road to Perth, the hills on 
ihe right-hand side of the way are covered with young plantations; 
this is Bimam Wood; and at no ^eat distance lies Dunsinane, which, 
however, is not to be seen from the road — I immediately thought of 
the words: — 

•* Macbeth shall never vanquished be, until 
Great Bimam Wood to high Dunsinane Hill 
Shall come against him." 

And everywhere as we proceeded recollections of the great poet 
of the nation presented themselves to our minds. 

The weather became clearer as we advanced — ^the mountaiufl 
of the Highlands more and more receded from our view — and the 
country became gradually flatter. Towards noon we reached 
Perth, a town of considerable importance, situated at the head of the 
firth of Tay, with a population of about 20,000 souls. The town 
has more <^ an English appearance — ^and contains mxnj manufac- 
tories—cotton mills are numerous — and gloves were also formerly one 
of the chief productions of the town. 

In order to obtain a view of the neighbourhood of Perth, which 
was the seat q£ a royal readenoe (till the times of James IL and 

t2 
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in.)f we drore acnw the river in a li^bt carriage and iqp to tibe 
Castle of Kinfaons. In the park, adjoinmg the castle, a Bdvi- 
dere has been erected npon the summit of some |>ieciptoiis 
porphyry rocks, which afiords an extensive panoramic view of the 
town and neighbourhood and down the firth of Tay. The road 
is BO well made, that one can drive through pasture lands and 
woodsy past the castle, to the very summit of the mountain. In 
the gloomy light of a sky almost completely veiled by a tifiick lay& 
6f fo^gy clouds, the extensive and occasionally hilly dis^ct pre- 
sented a very interesting picture to the eye. The Tay widens pro- 
gressiveW as it approaches the sea, and below us at the niom>ait 
appeared a steamboat in the distance, apparently not bigger than a 
nutshell 

At a distance of some miles from Perih, there appoiied a build- 
ing springing up^ from the midst of the forest paik — ^this was Scone,, 
ihe place where, in ancient times, the kings of Scotland were crowned 
— but now a modem castle, belon^^ to the Earl of Mansfield, and 
resembling so many others in the British isles. 

We returned to Perth, and, as we drove past the old churches and 
public places, our memories recalled many of the scenes which had 
been there enacted in days of yore. 

Thus, for example, James 1. was murdered here in the cloisters 
of the Black Fnars, and Edward III. slew with his own band, 
before the altar of St. John's Church, his own brother, the Earl of 
Cornwall ; and in Robert III.'s time, a battle between two clans 
took place here, which reminds one of the contest between the 
Horatii and die Curiatii. The following is the accoimt given of 
it, in which the old Scotch colouring may be easily recognised: 
The Macintoshes and Mackays, who liad long been at feud 
with one another, at length obtained leave to settle their differ- 
ences bv a battle between thirty men on each side, in presence 
of the ting and court. The champions were chosen, and the 
North Inch, an open space close to the Tay, selected as the field 
of battle. When the two clans arrived in Perth, one of the Mac- 
intoshes lost heart and fled; but a bold burgher of Perth, one 
Wynde, a saddler, allowed himself to be hired as a substitute, for 
half a French crown. The battle began with fury: twenty-nine 
of the Mackays perished in the field; the last sprang into the 
water, and escaped by swimming. Ten of the Macintoshes and 
Wynde were still alive. The contest was now decided for ever. 

After this short stay, we again left Perth, in the environs of 
which the Romans of antiquity discovered so much resemblance 
to Rome, that when, imder Agricola, they arrived at the heights 
now called Moncrieff Hill, ones of " JScce Tiber I Ecce Campus^ 
Martins r were heard from their ranks. I confess I could not see 
the resemblance. 

There are several roads from Perth to Stirling. His majesty 
chose that by Crieff. The country here becomes more hilly, 
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Ve arrive HeWef td those points where our journey in Scotland 
.commenced, and we again obtained a view of the mountain 
4^ain around Loch Lomond, among which Ben Lomond is con- 
iSfttcuous. Some miles from Stirling is a newly-built and prettily- 
^d-out town, AUanbridge, containing mineral springs. The water 
is cold and slightly aperient; it is also used for bathing. 

In this part of the country are several hiUs, sloping on one side, 
and falling off very steep on the other, the very shape of which is 
an evidence of a later formation and a sudden generation. The castle 
of Stirling stands on one of these hills, and as it had been deter- 
mined to pass the night in Stirling, we had time enough in the 
evening, between eight and nine o'clock, to take a walk to the hill 
on which the castle stands. 

The town, containing about 7000 inhabitants, stretches along 
the mountain. On the summit, not far from the castle, is an old 
cathedral, blackened by time, and not far from it again, the 
ruins of a palace of an Earl of Mar, commenced, but never 
finished. A highly romantic picture is made by the broken, moss- 
covered columns of thisunfinisned building, glancing in the reddish 
light, and behind them the masdve form of the church. We then 
passed on to the castle, which is fortified, and has a garrison of 
250 men, with a few cannons. The castle is historically remark- 
able. It was a favourite residence of the Stuarts. James II. and 
James V. were bom and Mary Stuart was crowned here. Not 
far from the entrance into the fortress, one is immediately struck 
by a little, one-story, long palace, built by James V., the most ex- 
toiordinary and comical piece of workmanship I had ever seen. The 
style is properly the old French style, but without so much ornamental 
work, and with a single row of tolerably large windows; but be- 
tween the windows figures are represented projecting from the 
waU, and bearing columns, upon each of which is a figure, gene- 
rally naked, and sometimes in most indecent position. Fortu- 
nately, the exterior of this palace, which is now used as a barrack, 
is yielding gradually but surely to the influence of those causes 
wmch destroy also the most interesting specimens of art. I made 
my own observations on the very low state in which the arts must 
have been at a time when the father of Mary Stuart could suflfer 
such things. The coarse indecency of some of the figures, too, is a 
fact which premises some remarkable conclusions as to the ton of 
that period, and may perhaps have some importance in explaining 
certain very remarkable traits in the character of this queen. 

In the meantime, the director of the arsenal of the fort (the com- 
mandant was ill) had been informed of the presence of his ma- 
jesty, and shortly arrived. He allowed us a sight of the in- 
terior of the palace-barrack, of the dwellings of the officers, and 
the walls. One of the rooms, which was his own, had belonged 
to the dwelling of King James, and was said to have been the same 
in which the king had stabbed Earl Douglas, whose corpse was 
subsequently thrown from one of the windows into the moat. The 
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loonu were snud!, and, in eonnezion with the diminiithre sze of iite 
whole pakoe, gave a clear testimony to the ainipUcilTof aooortlifb at 
that time. In respect to the view fitnn the walb, it had aveiy porettj 
effect even at that late hour, in the mddy beams of the rinhrog son. 
The blackish basalt rock breaks off here Terj steep: on the western 
horizon one sees the mountain chain of Ben Lomond^ and tkcoogh 
tiie plain the Forth winds along in seveial bends, to spread itself 
out a little more to the east, into the Frith of Forth. The plain 
towards Edinburgh was covered with mist, but in dear weaaher 
it is said to present a pretty view. 

We returned to our hotel by a different road. Below the castle 
are still to be seen some old buildings, which serred for stables 
during the time the court was at Stirling; we also passed by aonie 
ffeologicallj interesting quarries of trapp, of whicn the castle is 
Built. It IS very plain that the uppermost of the large hcmnoiital 
layers of sandstone, over which the trapp originally flowed like lav% 
have in one place been lifted up and broken, somewhat in the same 
way as thin ice is raised by the water under it, then broken, and a 

f>rtion of it carried away.* Similar extraordinary examines of 
lutonian masses, which have thus swelled up and assumed the form 
ef Neptunian formations, are said to be foimd as &r as the neigh* 
bourhood of Edinburgh, and they remind us here, as eviaywhere 
else, of the unintelligible riddle of the peculiar formations of the 
crust of our planet; unintelligible to us m consequence of the law 
00 well expressed by Goethe, that man can only oompieh^id that 
which has been formed in his own experience (dass d&c Mensch nur 
das guverstehen vermoge, von dessen Entstehen er die E^rfahrong 
habe). 
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Dalmahoy, Aug. I— Eveoii|& 
Nous vailcl encore au milieu de la vie de chdteau ! All at o^ce, 
at the concluding point of our joumeylngs through Great Britain, 
we are received m the quiet and rural residence of the family of 
Lord Morton. 

We were just on the point of leaving Stirling this morning in 
the midst of the rain, when a museum for objects of use in agri- 
culture, very well worth seeing, was mentioned to his majesty. We 
froceeded thither, accompanied by the provost, and found an esta- 
hshment, the consideration of which is well calculated to give one a 
tolerably comprehensive view of the great progress made in Scotland 
in this respect. It is the agricultural museum of W. Drummond and 
Sons, seedsmen and nurserymen, is private property, and the owner 

• In the '• Transactions of the Geological Society," toI, ii. p, 509, there 
is a very interesting essay, with an instructive prist, by Tsylor* 



lias an agent in Dublin; all such objects as are exhibited heire, or as 
come under the head of agriculturai, are foe sale. This institution 
is, at the same time, a sort of central point for the exertions of the 
^Agricultural Society, which has been of late very active in this 
neighbourhood, and has given rise to many improvements. A 
meeting of this society wiS be held here shcartly. An entire house 
28 occujaed. by the various Mrlicles exhibited. The first compart- 
xnentscontain variouaimplemente used in husbandry, and we were able 
iiere to examine with more attention the form of the Scotch plough, 
Tvhich had several times already attracted our attention in ikrm-yards 
ajttd by the road-side. It is entirely of iron, and appears well 
Ad^ted to the purposes for which it is used; indeed^ it is said to 
liave almost entirely taken the place of the more old-fashioned 
implement. I had here another opportunity of observing how much 
fihorter is the path fi:om theoretical improvements to actu&y practi<^ 
ojfees in this nation than in ours. One reason, no doubt, is to be 
locked for in the fact of the non-existence here of a separate and 
exclusive race of agriculturists^ and of the dose connexion existing 
between the farmers and the inhabitants of cities, nay even the 
land-owners themselves. Among us, it is still, notwithstanding the 
advantages afibrded by the new societies, by no means an easy matter 
to bring into use amon^ the tillers of the knd any improvement or 
iiew method deduced Irom the discoveries of scientific men. The 
fflxmer considers himself a member of a difierent and distiiict class^ 
lie holds fast to the traditions of his province, he considers the man 
of science who pretends to teach him any thing in his own branch, 
in the same light as that in which the artist regards the amateur — 
as a'stranger pressing in where he has no business ; and with difficulty, 
if at all, will he take advice proceeding from such a quarter. Li 
England and Scotland, where no particular class of men devote 
themselves to agriculture in opposition to the inhabitant of the^ 
town or to the man of science, all is different; and for this reason, 
every improvement discovered in theory by the scifisntific man, is 
made to produce its proper effect in practioe. 

Besides the improved plough, we also saw here various new kinder 
of sowing machines; dibbing machines; harrows of variouB forms and 
constructions, according to tne various kinds of seed ; scythes, some for 
grass, some for grain; vessels for milk and cream constructed of tin, 
which metal is said to have peculiar advantages in preserving them 
fi:esh; machines for pressing cheese; various sorts of harness for 
beasts of burden; small lanterns to be fastened to the stirrup when 
ctne has to ride far at night, and several sorts of shoes, not only for 
whole-hoofed quadrupeds, but also for the divided hoofs of oxen*. 
In other compartments of the house were collections of the various 
sorts of grass used for feeding cattle, a collection of seeds, and an 
exhibition of the results of a number of experiments relative to the 
best soil^ for several kinds of grain. This latter was particularly 
clearly displayed, for a number of flower-pots were set up, containing 
difierent sorts of earth, and beside each pot was a dried specimen of 
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the gndn grown in U, whether more or leas prodnctiTe. Lastly, 
there were a number of geological preparationfl. There was to be 
seen, for instance, on a small scale, a series of layera, composed of 
the fossils themselyes, of the formations found in the coal ooiantry, 
and, in connexion with this branch of the subject, were also to be 
aecn examples of the various means resorted to for diaimng land; 
a point naturally very important in a country so moist and marshy 
as Scotland. Several planis have been tried; at first hollowed tiles 
were laid down on inclined planes, under which the water was to 
make its escape. It was found, however, shortly, that this was of 
most advantage to the destructive animals mice and moles, who 
were in fact assisted by this arrangement; besides which, the deatzed 
effect was not produced. Later experiments have shown, that the 
purpose is better efl^ted by means of a layer of roughly broken 
stones thrown loosely over one another, which leave between them 
a number of irre^;ular interstices. In like manner, there was muck 
more to be seen m this collection, which would certainly have had 
much interest for, and been no less profitable to, many German 
agriculturists. 

Even to me, who, properly speaking, take no positive interest in 
such objects, the totality ^ve a very agreeable representation of one 
particular branch in this important isWd's occupations, a country 
which we are so soon to leave, and which offers so much to interest 
the traveller, whatever may be his particular occupation. What 
different, but at the same time interesting and profitable results 
would be produced by the journey of a statesman, a manufacturer, 
a historian, a geologist, and an agriculturist, through the kingdoms 
of Great Britain and Ireland I For me, who had as yet had but 
few opportunities of studying the agriculture of England and Scot- 
land, tins collection, which also interested his majesty in a high 
decree, possessed a very considerable interest 

The carriages had drawn up in the mean time, and we soon 
found ourselves on our road to Edinburgh, or rather to Dalmahoy; 
as the kini^ had determined to live here m quiet, and firom hence to 
visit the Scotch metropolis and its vicinity, in preference to living 
in the noise and sometimes unpleasant bustle of the city itself. 

Between Stirling and Linlithgow we crossed the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow railway, and examined some of their splendid works, 
namely, a large and lofty viaduct, crossing a deep valley, supported 
on lofty arches, and a deep cutting through layers of rock. Cer- 
tainly, all the works on the English railways are of a power and 
grandeur of execution, which make the so-called colossal under- 
takings of the ancient Romans in roads and aqueducts appeaic 
merely child*s^ play in comparison. Tunnels through mountains 
and under cities, bridges and viaducts over inhabited towns and 
wide valleys, roads across marshy plains — all this and more is per- 
formed, aU this have other nations learned from England ! The 
whole island of Britain will soon be covered with a net of railways 
"s it formerly was with roads ! 
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The country hereabouts wfts particularly interesting to me, as it 
-^TBS intimately connected with the history of an old Scottish hero, 
^^?7ho, as it happened, from a romantic account of his ex{>loits, which 
liad accidentally fallen into my hands during my childhood, has 
Cilipv^ays been to me one of the most marked characters in history: 
I mean Sir W. Wallace, that remarkable man, who, when Edward I. 
Tvas preparing to advance with a powerful army to accomplish the 
-total subjection of Scotland, collected a band of patriots around 
liim, defeated the invaders on several occasions, and was at last only 
overcome by treachery. We soon arrived at the little town of 
Linlithgow, through which Edward, in the year 1298, led a mighty 
army to meet Wallace in the neighbourhood of Falkirk. In this 
town are still to be seen the ruins of a palace belonging to the 
Scotch kings: the carriages stopped on the market-place, we de- 
scended, and proceeded to visit it. These ruins are by no means 
the most picturesque in the island, for the palace was never much 
distinguished in the architectural way, and was, besides, destroyed 
by fire only about 100 years ago. On arriving at the castle from 
this town, one first comes upon the church, which has been par* 
tially repaired, and in which there are some memorials of that 
poetic-mythical personage of Scotland, Mary Stuart. In an ancient 
portion of the choir, is a font worked in the wall, at which Mary 
Stuart is said to have been christened : above, in the choir, is an arm- 
chair, it must be Queen Mary's chair; who would wish to apply 
strict historical criticism in such a case? It is at all events certain 
that James III. began the palace, and that James VI., Mary's son, 
completed it. The walls are still standing, unroofed however, and 
covered with blue mould from the dampness of the climate; and 
the wind whistles through the unglazed windows. There was 
once a splendid fountain in the courtyard, the ruins of which, 
with the background of massive walls, ornamented with the es- 
cutcheons carved over the doors, presented a pretty picture. In the 
same way some prettjy views were obtained through the windows, of 
a little lake behind the castle. A quiet-looking woman, dressed in 
black, conducted us through the corridors and rooms, over the stairs 
and turrets of this old castle, and I could almost fancy at times, that 
we were preceded by a ghostly housekeeper of the time of Queen 
Mffiry. 

We soon returned to the open air. The country now became 
more level, and mountains were onlv to be seen along the horizon; 
and after a short drive we reached the park and castle of Dalmahoy, 
surrounded by well-cultivated fields, where Lord Morton and Ms 
family joyfully received the king. Lord Morton had been the lord- 
in-waitmg on his majesty during our residence in London, and, 
along with Lord 0. Wellesley, had attended him on all his excursions 
in that city: the family, too, was living at that time in London; 
we found ourselves, therefore, quite at home in a short time, 
and as it were among friends, and the termination of our various 
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nmbles thus eamtponded hanB<Miioiidy irilh oar <TttniT>ne into the 
Idagdoan at Backhnnt Even this place ifeidf remiads ub^ by is 
ouiet lather than splendid chaiacter, and by its esctrat, of the 
deemcne of Lord Delawarr ! A simple, large s^vaie bniMinfe wi^ 
an entrance to the garden OTeisrown vith roBCB, ia atnafced in the 
midst of an extenshre park, xicUy planted irith sj^endid trees, and 
spread out in diffiszent parts ii^ meadows; we entered the dxAwing- 
room, and on the other side of a little lake the ossUe of Ediabmgh 
rose before ns. 

We were hardly settled in our new habitationB, and had takes 
some refrediment» when the carriages drew up, and an ecncursoon 
was proposed into the neighbourhood, particukr]^ to the coasts of 
ihe Frith of Forth. The weath^ was entirely that of a Scotch 
summer; a cloudy sky^ pierced at times by wandering snnbeams, 
oooasionally a fine misty xain, and a coldish west wind. The object 
of our visit was Hopetoun House, the seat of the Earl of Hopetoun. 
It is not far firom the sea, surrounded by a large park, aoMd large 
kitchen and flower^ardens, and is an extensive palace, containing 
three wings, somewhat after the fashion of the palace at Vexsayies. 
The late possessor died suddenly a short time ago' of disease of the 
heart, bemg still a young man, and all this poperty derolved to a 
child hardly a year-and-a-half old. We alighted from the carnage 
in front of ihe house in order to enjoy the s^bndid view of the bay, 
afiforded from this point of land. To the west the Frith extends &r 
into the land, and 1 again saw with pleasure the chain of mountains 
oontaixung Ben Lomond; to the east it widens more and more 
beyond Queensferrv towards the open sea. In that direction lies 
our way home I A splendid rainbow at the moment spanned the 
wide gulf: may it prove a favourable omen of our voyage. 

The castle is built in a rich and grand, but somewhat neavy style, 
and contains a few good pictures among a great many only t<Merable 
ones. One of the most miportant is Kuben's large picture <^ the 
Birth of Christ, which has oeen en^ved by Borstemann. As in 
general ihe more peaceful and retinng feelings of Ghristianky are 
not those in which this artist is most at home, those of his pictures 
painted in the eccleoastical style are those in which he has been 
least successful; and this is one which may almost be said to be a 
failure in this respect. Next to this was a picture by Cuyp — ea^ 
seposing beside a piece of water — and then a good pcHctrait by 
Rembrandt 

Besides all this, the internal arrangements of the casde are 
splendid, although by no means on the same scale as in some seats 
we have seen. As very important, however, must be mentioiied 
a large vase with handles, by Majolica, adorned with rich painting, 
in wmoh Raphael's influence is v^y dearly perceived This 
splendid piece of workmanship was estunated, in calculating the 
liroperty of the deceased earl, at 600 guineas. 

After having passed ihrough most of the interior, we were con* 
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ducted into the giordenB and the park. The AowerAyeda extended 
to a considerable distance alonff the side of a sAope, and I was 
astonished to find a eouple of ceSars, apparently very healthy, so far 
ixoxtlu We must indeed consider that the climate is here much 
tiezapered by the neighbourhood of the sea, the aaow hardly ever 
remains on the ground, the cold is slight; on the other hand, rainy 
and dark weather is the more common. The most beautiful point 
im the garden is a projecting corner, ij?om which one has a lovely 
-view of a wooded till, behind which the Frith extends in graceful 
lines* The whole had something in it reminding the spectator of the 
pictures of Claude--«nd this is a great deal to say. 

^ We then returned to Dalmahoy and arrived about eight o'clock; 
dinner and a soiree with the family, and a few guests besides, com- 
pleted our day. 



LXXV. 

Dalmahoy, August 2nd^£vening. 

The sun illumined the green park before my windows this morn- 
ing in a quiet and cheenul manner. Every thing is so peacefiil 
h^. In the midst of a wood of beech, ash, lime^ and oak, is a 
vvide meadow; in 1^ midst of tius a small pond ; and beyond it^ 
on the bluish heists, the castle of Edinburgh is visible. I sat a 
long time at my wmdow, lost in the consideration of this remark- 
able silence, so near the chief town of Scotland. We then asr 
sembled in the parlour for breakfast, at which the table w9B loaded 
with delicacies, as for a regular meal, with cold meat, fried fish, 
all sorts of pastay, eggs, ham, and besides these, honey and Scotch 
marmalade. This lask is a preserve of strips of orange-peel, and 
is eaten with bread and butter, which appears strange, but is really 
WTgood. 

The Scotch claim for themselves tiie rather equivocal honour of 
having invented this kind of luxurious breakfast, furnished with so 
numy Kinds of food, and of having introduced them into England. 
We soon became accustomed to them, howcvear, and ate of the 
»O0t vatioua sorts of food, without feeling any evil eflfects, 

I went into the garden after breakfast with the eldest son o£ the 
Earl (who is himself the father of a family), to see some sped- 
uuens of grouse, which were kept in a cage, and had already be- 
come toferably tame. They really look very pretty, with their 
speckled plumage and smalls combs. I hear that this cage, with 
its tenants, is to be presented to his majesty, in order that he may 
convey them to Dresden with him. The tune of our departure for 
Germany is ^proadung ; to-day the oflScers of the Liffktmaff, a 
war steamer, which the lords of the admiralty have placed at his 
Majesty's disposal, were presented. By this and other delays, our 
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drive to Edinburgh was put off for some time; and as 1 lyaS 
obliged to wait in the drawing-room, I amuded myself with 
lookmg through some thick volumes containing remarkable auto« 
graphs. This taste for collecting autographs seems to be tmi- 
yersallj diffused through England and Scotland, and I was amused 
at the various contrivances made use of to obtain an autograph of 
his maiesty, or even his cipher. Here, too, there was a collection of 
this kmd, and I found a number of autographs of ancient times 
contained in it. I was particularly interested in the original royal 
ordonnance, by virtue of which Mary Stuart was imprisoned in 
LocUeven Castle ; a Lord Morton, an ancestor of this family, was 
one of those who had signed it. 

Shortly afterwards every thing was ready for our trip to Edin- 
burgh. We arrived there in an hour, and on stopping at the post- 
house, the most prominent feature of the view is the castle, which 
rises immediately opposite. This rock produces a remarkable im- 
pression, rising, as it does, immediately out of a mass of modem 
ouildings; and a little farther on, a slender Gothic spire, and 
various other buildings, seem to be joined to it. In truth, Edin- 
burgh is quite a new phenomenon in the scale of cities. Every 
thing appears original, great, effective. Our drive through the 
town conducted us first to Heriot's Hospital, an educational foun- 
dation, built with funds left by a certain Heriot, goldsmith to the 
-court of James VI. One hundred and eighty boys are entirely 
brought up, lodged, and educated here. iSie value of the founda- 
tion has so much increased since it was left, that, besides these, 
education is afforded to 2000 children in the town. 

The building is situated on the height opposite the castle; and, 
besides being itself a beautiful object, in the English-Gothic style, 
with its fortress-like appearance and solid square towers, it affords 
a splendid view of the castle, and several other pretty objects. It 
has been built now 200 years, and contains a chapel and an exten- 
sive quadrangle. There were besides large playgrounds covered 
with turf, on which, at the time of our visit, the boys were playing 
at ball. Several first-rate men have been educated here. 

Our next object was the castle, and we arrived there by means of one 
of the large bridges, which unite this rocky fortress with the opposite 
heights of the town. The bridge we crossed is called King George 
IV.'s bridge, and conducts one upon enormous arches over the streets 
and houses which occupy the valley. This idea again is original 
and grand. From the end of the bridge a fine street (High Street) 
leads to the castle, at the gate of which his majesty was received 
with military honours — ^we hastened to reach the heights. The 
buildings of the castle are not worthy of notice — they are mere 
barracks and old magazines — ^the situation is everything ! We stepped 
out upon the terraces and walls, and what a beautiful prospect met 
our view ! I did not think that there was a city which could kindle in 
me those feelings of enthusiasm which the sight of Edinburgh 
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produced in my mind. I certainly consider Edinburgh the most 
beautiful and most interesting looking city I know; Rome and 
Naples not excepted. The peculiar boldness and imaginativeness 
of the town is to me only another proof, that reality may produce 
an efiect, exceeding even the boldest flights of fancy ! We stood on 
the hill, beside the unwieldy iron cannon of the 15th century, and 
saw to the left the blue sea in its wide extent, studded with islands 
and ships of various sizes; in front, Calton Hill^ the second rocky 
height of the city, with its lofty monument, and the commence* 
ment of a Doric temple, which completes its resemblance to the 
Acropolis of Athens; and, finally, to the riffht, the old town and 
the mountain, which is ffeologicalljr remarkable for its considerable 
formations of trapp, and is sometimes spoken of by the name 
of Arthur's Seat; sometimes, from its resemblance to a lion 
couchanty by that of the Scottish lion: all this presented a force and 
an eSeot of form rarely, perhaps nowhere else, to be found. When 
we further consider the prospect of the connexion between the old 
and the comparatively modem town, by means of the enormous 
work of the North Bridge, the various Gothic churches, Heriot's 
Hospital and the new monument to Sir W. Scott, rising like an 
immense Gothic tabernacle, a panorama is produced, such as does 
not exist anywhere else on earth. 

Afler we had feasted our eyes for some time on this splendid 
view, we were conducted into one of the old buildings of the castle, 
where the crown-jewels of Scotland are preserved. It is a dark 
vault, still smaller than the jewel-room in the Tower of London, in 
which, illumined by several lamps suspended around, the splendid 
crown of Scotland, and the sword and sceptre, are displayed behind 
a grating. Feelings of an extraordinary kind possessed me at the 
sight of these treasures! Scotland on the whole is really very 
different fix>m England; it is a different country, a different air, a 
diflferent race of people; the peculiar boldness and splendour of this 
its chief city seems to have claims for a ruler of its own, — and — ^it 
is merely a portion of the English empire; Edinburgh has ceased 
to be a royal residence; and tbese treasures are buried in this dark 
vault as in a grave, and hope in vain for a joyAil resurrection. It 
is remarkable how the fortune of the times treats kingdoms as it 
does individuals; raises them, humbles them, frees them, and loads 
them with chains! Thanks to its peculiar constitution, so firmly 
and consistently carried out. Great Britain, as a whole, has never been 
loaded with chains, but always maintained a free and an important 
position; several of the first statesmen of the United Kingdom have 
been and are Scotchmen; and yet one cannot help reflectmg, at the 
flight of this crown, on the last ill-fated head that bore it, and which 
was at last obUged to bow beneath the stroke of the executioner's 
axe I That peculiar melancholy expression, so often to be perceived 
in the Scotch, and which justifies me expression * sombre Ecossais^ 
has always seemed to be connected^ as well as their moist and misty 
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s,wilh^ impmwMi cm die mindf of die Seotdi, lint 
head of die imfottiiBale Mftiy £dl too diecrowm of Sca^^ 
I brokcB to pieces ! Wbem ve aguA emerged to the li^^ <^ 
day from dik daxk vault, die anns of die eamftmy dimmn up tD 
neeiTe nt gknood in die flon, and die &1I banl of die if t g}nteni 
^xwck-vp ''God aare die Queen T The offioeiB iiiiited hia najealyto 
dance at die intenial anangemento of the bazacka, and I -was 
mteiestod in having an oppoitunitj of ohaemng aoinevdbnt of Ifaia 
mtlitanr sjvtem, in seeing widi what conylftmeaB and nentaifflH die 
Knglisn soldier ia eomppedjwith what accoiacy every thing niyjrjiwiy 
fiurthe comfort of tne body iaananged and packed in the knapeadc; 
in what manner die linen, the beds and the vanoos portionB of iaa 
eqmpment are arranged. In the whole of this sjfafcem the Knetiflh 
fineaom prevails! 'fiiefe is no conscripdcn, hot all are Tolimteers! 
In cases too ^rfieie tioops have to be transported^ ox have to march 
through die coontry, die soldiers are never quartered on ritjaena or 
fimners, but are all billeied in iniblic4ioaae8. We vme, however, 
pardcnlarly astoniwhed at die wealth even of single wgimfii t n , AAer 
we had passed through some of the mesB-rooms and docnntoxies of 
die troops, we were conducted to die oflScess* mess-room, where an 
elegant luncheon, served on silver, was prepared. On bodi aides-cf 
the table were buffets, upon which vases, tnreens, gxianddbefl, le- 
chauds, &c., all of the finest silver, were displayed, esncdy as we had 
seen in the country-houses which we had viated in vanons parts of 
Endand. ^ On inquiry, we were told that all diis was the proper^ 
of toe r^ynent , booty gaiped in many a glorious campaign^ deaoend' 
ing M an nn a lienahle inneritance firom geneiadon to generation. 

llis majesty drank a glass of sheny to die healdi of die officers, 
and we len the casde, amidst a conadeuUe crowd which had as- 
sembled during our stay. 

We drove down Uiffh Stre^, and stopped a moment at die 
Houses of Parliament, ^^lich are now devoted to die purposes of a 
town-house, and where the anthorides of the city received his 
majesiy. The building is in die modem style; we went over aome 
of the rooms, some of which are ornamented widi statues, and dien 
to the library, where several documents of importance in die luslaij 
of Scotland are preserved. The attoutive libraiian would willingly 
have produced several of his treasures, but unfortunately die time 
was too short to admit of more dian a glance at diem. The most 
interesting to me was a large quarto vohone, containing lett^s of 
Mary Stuart Von Eaumer corned ai^ publi^ed sev^d of tiaese; 
I could not regard without a feeling of deep sonow, die firm and 
rounded characters of this unfortunate lady, perhaps too noineand 
affectionate for a throne. 

We had still to see the large Museum of Edinbn^, which is 
spoken of generally only as die Collie, and we dierefore crossed 
the Soudi Bridge, another of the bridges, which, £ke dist of TSm 
George IV.'s, spans the valley between die hei^btSp and iJ^t^ 
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£jx>m the canii^ in the kr^ oUao^ coortjard of this eatiensare 

"builcJiTTg, built in the antic[ae Itadoan 8tyle> OEmameiited with 

coIuxbhs. Here, tooy our time was &r too spamiglj measuied out; 

^vre iprere able, however, to see die mufi^m of natoial history, tl^ 

libraary, and the oolLeetion of pictoares, which is not, however, verr 

large. In the first of ihese coUectioDS, which is aa the ground* 

fioor^ I was particularlj interested in a specimen of the gigantic 

stag of the pnmitiTe ages, found in tne Isle of Man (eervug 

jprimoffemius). A skeleton of the elk is near it, but the fossd stag 

is consideiaUy larger. The eztxemities of the horns were perhaper 

four or five ells a^art. The formation of the bones is very well 

preserved. A sinukr specimeii, but still Isxger, ibund also in the 

Isle of Man, is in DuUm. The cdybetion omtains also a number 

of other skdetcms, particolaily some interesting cetacea^ and seroal 

stuffed birds and mammalia. We had no time to go into it more 

carefully. 

The library occu^es a ki|se and q>leiidid room on the first floor. 
Its ornaments, consisting of columns and pilastos, are almost toa 
xich — paiiaps richer than the library itself. The small collection of 
pictures is in an adjoining room; but in the i^rt glance I had of it, 
1 did not observe a angle pcture worthy c£ more careful attention. 

We next drove over the magnificent North Bridge, past the 
Koyal IiKtituticai, which is quite built in the style of a Grrecian 
temple, and a conniderable distance in the direction of the port of 
Edinburgh — ^Leith — ^to the Botanical Garden, where the director. 
Professor Ghraham, received the kii^, and conducted us through the 
hot-houses and plantations. The garden is well fiimished, exceed-- 
ingly well kept, and contains mu^ that is new and rare. I found 
in one of the hot-houses the A^noshM tmuatu&j a tree &om New 
HoUsmd, which I never remember to have seen anywhere else. The 
building devoted to the palms, too, ccHitains many beautiftd spcKsi- 
mens; unfortunately, however, the building conla not grow with, 
the trees,, and these splendid objects are compressed into a space 
far too narrow for them. Is it not thus, too, with many human 
natures, that, when they become continually greater and more im- 
portant from within, the external in their circumstances does not 
grow with their iirteinal, and thus certain inconsistencies contmually 
arise? Among the numerous varieties of plants growing in the 
open air, the several varieties of Irish and Scotch heath (erica^ gave 
rise to much interesting conversation. Nature, which is contmtially 
piodticing, and which knows no final Hmit, has givoi botanista 
mudi trouUe in fixing the station of the immense number of new 
varieties in this family. 

But we were compelled to pursue our course throi^h this beau- 
tifsl dty, and our next point was Calton Hill, the second of the 
halite. 

The road to it isa wide sdbral, and it is not easyto choose between 
the yiew from AeluQi and that firom the cflslie. The great beauty of 
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thefimnereonmrtgmthecaideitBdftwliidiiiMSB^ I 

•OQth, on theriffbt of th6q)ectat<Hr» whibt to theleft Aithnr's Sealk 
peiceiyed at a uiorter distanoe, and at its foot HoljxoodU the andent 
xesidcnoc of the Scotdsh monaicha. The weather, too, wss very beuir 
lifulf a blue sky, covered with summer donds stretched ot^^ our heads, 
and only a light misty smoke from the manufactories o£ ESdinhmgli 
lose like a r&i oyer the massive buildings of the dty. The view to 
the north embraces the port of Leith, and on the other side of ^e 
Frith the distant mountains of the Highlands — with a dimatp like 
that of Rome or Naples, one could hardly imagine a m<»e perfect 
representation of a splendid city of kin^ I 

Calton Hill is, besides, remarkable m an architectazBl point of 
view. First of all the inmiense Nelson monument--o£ itaelf not 
exactly beautiful, but in its meaning grand, and produciiig a fine 
eflSxt at a distance. The architect vrished evidently to represent 
Nelson as a naval hero, and has endeavoured to accomplish uiis by 
building a sort)of fort, from which a column, something like a light- 
house m its shape and proportions, projects. He has thus ex- 
pressed that he, to whom this monument is erected, was a fortress 
ibr his nation, a lighthouse for its navy, and that he directed that 
element on which lighthouses are the milestones. Not fiir from this 
monument is the Observatory, which is also interesting, inasmuch as 
it is a perfect imitation of the buildings about the gates of the Acro- 
polis of Athens. Somewhat higher up is to be a large sort of temple, 
a kind of Walhalla for Scotland, which is to be an exact copy of 
the Parthenon. As yet, and probably! it has been so for the last 
two or three lustra, there are only a few rows of the large Doric 
columns with their architraves, and in this half-finished state, the 
building presents an appearance wonderfully like that of the ruins 
at present on the Atheman hill. The project has been let alone for 
some years, and perhaps the building is more beautiful as it is. The 
taste for monumental art on a large scale appears to prevail very 
much here. The near neighbourhood of the material (a yellowish 
sandstone, which is found in a quarry close at hand, in which a 
fine specimen of a fossil tree was discovered not long since) renders 
the erection of such works of art easy, and there can be no want of 
competent architects. At the present moment a colossal Gothic 
monument with arches and turrets is rising in the neighbourhood of 
one of the principal streets (Princes Street) just opposite the castle, 
intended for Sir W. Scott ; upon Calton Hill are two more, one to 
a man of the people, another to a man of learning, also in the antique 
stylo, and somewhat resembling the Temple of the Winds in Athens; 
and in King George's Street are to be seen the monuments of Pitt 
and of King George IV. 

After delaying long on this curious rock, which, besides bearing 
monuments on its surface, is itself a monument of a Plutonian perioa 
of our planet, consisting as it does of masses of trapp curiously con- 
nected together, we began to descend, and visited at the base of 
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tlie liiU an atelier for tliat pecuKar sort of Daguerreotype painting, 
irtvented "by Talbot, which is here called Calotypography, and in 
•^vHicli the reflected image is not represented on a snining metal 
surface, but on paper, in a brownish colour, — often exceeding^ well, 
and much more like a drawing, but wanting the sharpness and fine- 
ness of the other process. Professor Brewster, in Taymouth, had 
previously exhibited to the king a number of these specimens, and 
Iiad also presented me with some of them at the same time, particu- 
larly directing our attention to this atelier. We found a large number 
of specimens hung up here, — ^landscapes, architectural pictures and 
portraits. Many of tnem had a peculiar charm ! Such immediate 
coj>ies of nature have always given me ample materials for reflexion. 
It is not easy to get a better idea of how much a real work of art, — 
that is, the representation of the idea in the soul of an artist, carried 
out originally and with method^ must of necessity differ from nature, 
than by comparing a really beautiful portrait — Raphaers Fomarina, 
for example — with a head copied by this process. The free work of 
art can and ought indeed to present everywhere less and at the same 
time more than nature, — the mere copy only gives the shadow of 
nature itself, and therefore remains souUess, unsatisfying, and rigid. 
All this however does not prevent the neatness, exactness, perfect- 
ness, and the peculiar want of style, but at the same time want of 
affectation, of these latter specimens from possessing a peculiar charm 
for the artist: and I found all these old ideas confirmed on the 

S resent occasion. His majesty determined upon having a group 
rawn, containing the whole of the Iravelling party. The sunshine 
was all that could be wished, all the necessary preparations were 
made and the camera obscura twice employed. Unfortunately the 
master himself was not in the way, and an assistant was obliged to 
conduct the process. The result was not very successful. 

We next proceeded to Holyrood House, the gloomy palace of 

Scottish kings, and for a long time, too, the residence of Mary 

Stuart. It IS large, and in many respects remarkable; I could 

have wandered about for dajrs among the ruins of the neighbouring 

abbey, and in all the old rooms and corridors of the palace, but we 

had only time for a cursory view. We began with the ruins of the 

abbey. The long rows of arches and columns receive the visiter 

with a sort of deep solemnity; the only roof is the blue vault of 

heaven; and the richly ornamented Gothic portal, built by the later 

monarchs, through which the coronation procession entered and 

left the abbey, is still in existence. The style is half Norman, half 

Gothic, for the building has been erected at diflferent periods (the 

Abbey of Holyrood is mentioned as early as the twelfth century^; 

but it is easy to see, that the large central nave, with its two siae 

aisles, must have produced much the same effect as that produced by 

the central portion of so many English cathedrals. The eflfect of 

this, however, is certainly not to be compared with that of Tintem 

Abbey. The walls want entirely that romantic dress of luxurious 
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&liage ud T^getetioii, from wUck ttiM the idbole ditim of t \ 
human work okUiely lestoied to tbe uniit of nateie; hmi sobn^ 
itoni^ing ihifj in tlif tTrilighi rr TTyr-n'^fr^t n r^Trrftil rhwHt ""r*^ i 
ilnick in the aool by ibeee deserted cloiflten. IwmlkedfiiraomeizDe 
beneath the erambling oohunns, nhexe old tomfaBfeoaes, thai^ in- 

Crfectly, ttill recall the memoiy of the dead^ and wcuUl inJlinglf 
▼e indulged still deeper in the peculiar train of tlioiight piodooed 
bj this old Bkhhej^ but our guide summoned us to viste toe palsoe, 
which was built in the sixteenth oentuij, asapEotection as itwereto 
the neighbouring abbey, and to a clergy still powerfiil in Soodand. 

The t>uildinff, which is dose to the abbe^, is in a pecnliar style, 
which one wouEl almost call awkward. Four towers at the cccneQ, 
with pointed roofii, and four connecting wings, enoloae a sgnait 
court, givinff the whole rather the appeanmce of a castle, than 
of a royal puace. The appearance of tne interior, totk, is extn- 
ordinary — it is n<^ new, it is not old ; not elegant, in the mod^ 
English style, nor heairy, in the old Fzendi one; it is not quite 
deserted, yet not inhabited — ^not dooniy, yet certainly not cheemi; 
in a word, it is difficult to describe it, but by these negatives and 
contradictions. 

The first part of it we saw, was the long gallenr, a Toeaa oontais- 
ing the portraits of 111 Scottish longs, the fitbufous ones induded, 
all painted according to measure, by a certain De Witt, a Fhaaasg; 
ana, as we were to&, he nerer got paid for this piece of woix; 
his onl7 consolation must be that of the musicians in ^'Sonieo and 
Juliet' We were then conducted to the rooms oocupoed by Haiy 
Stuart, and here alone there appears to be a decided air of anti- 
quity. They are on the seoona fioor of the north-west tower, and 
consequently in the oldest part of the palace, built by James V. 
The rooms shown are Mary s reception-room, in which her conye^ 
sation with the enthusiastic John Knox took place, her dreBsing- 
room, her bed-chunber, and adjoining this last, the dos^ in whi^ 
she supped with her sister and Rizzio, on the 9th of March, 1566, 
Tust belbre the murder of the fitvourite by Damley's coBomand. 
sSot tax from this room is the ante-chamber, in which the mur^ 
was perpetrated, and in which some dark spots on the flDor are still 
r^arded as drops of Rizzio's blood. As I said before, in these xocmbs 
there is a peculiar air, I had almost said like that of a chaaaael-house. 
The old, dusty wainscotting, the rotting and decaying tapestrYr old 
engravings and pictures, a large bed with heavy, hatf-decayea cp^ 
tains, pieces of furniture of the most eztiaordinarv sha{)es, in whica 
the worm has almost destroyed the handiwork of the joiner; so&9 
covered with silk, the colour of which has long since feded, ame gcb^ 
mented with embroidery by the hand of the umbrtunate queen heaself ; 
in a word, all this, by the imperfect light of comparativety small wii^ 
dows, produces on the mind a carious and almost disa^eeablemixtu^ 
of feehngs. With all this, these rooms have been long considesed 
as a diow; atrangeis are continually being conducted throogh the^^ 
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cords are placed to prevent visiters fitxm approacliing too near to 
the antiqmties ; a pair of old gloves and some dusty pieces of 
axxnour are shown as having belonged to Domley; that whick 
'belonged to a melancholy page in history, and might well raise sad 
feeOiings in the mind, is inmost made a force of by chatteiing house- 
keepers. It is much the same case as Qoethe remarks concerning 
the published histoiy of Werther, when the people at a fiiir are 
standing before a representation of the dying man: 

" Und jed«r kann mit dem Stocke zeigen, 
Gleich wird die Kugel das Him erreichen." 

C Everyone can point with hk stick, see! the bullet will immediately pierce . 
his brain.*') 

And for these reasons every one leaves these apartments with 
feelings of such an opposite nature agitating him. 

Lastly, we were conducted to the more modem wing of the 
building, in which is situated the suite of apartments, where Charles 
X. of France was twice received, and hospitably entertained; the 
first time as Count d'Artois, from 1795 till 1799, the second time 
as an exiled king, in 1831. In this part of the castle there is little 
interesting, except the remembrance of what has lately taken place 
in it; and among tJie portraits in the rooms, I only mention one of 
George IV., of the size of life, representing the long, whose tastes 
were certainly rather eccentric in some things, in the Highland 
eostume, knA in rather a theatrical attitude. Opposite these rooms 
are those of the Duke of Hamilton, who is hereditary-keeper of the 
palace, and who, therefore, always has rooms in it at his disposal, 
by no means, however, to be compared to his own at Hamilton 
Palace. They are only remarkable for some portraits in them ; one^ 
that of Queen Mary, paiated while she was in France, in the six- 
teenth year of her age; and another representing her in the mourn- 
ing which she wore at her execution. I was glad that I had the- 
opportunity, in Holyrood itself, of getting an engraving from a 
third portrait of the queen, in the possession of the Earl of Morton. 
The delicate and soft countenance shows to great advantage amidst 
the mass of lace and veils, under the small velvet cap. Fate seems 
sometimes to take a pleasure in choosing some peculiarly tender 
and delicate nature to suffer all the hardships of life, and to go- 
through all sorts of extraordinary and severe triab ; this face may 
be considered as an example of such a one. 

The neighbourhood of the Scottish lion couchant wais too inviting 
for us to pass it by without having ascended it. We drove this short, 
distance across St. Ann's Yards, and alighted from the carriages,, 
where, at a part of the old park belonging to Holpood, and caJled. 
the Duke's Walk, a footpath leads to the summit of the hill. In 
old times Duke's Walk was the general place for duels, and I find 
in a little book upon Holyrood, generally speaking pedantically 
tedious, a stoiy of this kind, which appears to me so ghostly and 
origmal, that 1 will mention it here, before conducting my friends 

z2 
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to thesttmmit of Arthur^s Seat. In the year 1745, aboot llietine 
of the battle of Culloden, a respectable fanner, named McMiQa&i 
came to Edinburgh, and stopped at the house of a Mend, who 
lived not fiur from Holyrood. During the nig^ht he Mt himadf 
unwell, and got up; the moon was shining brightly, and thinking 
that a turn in the trcsh air would be good for him, he strolled oat to 
take a walk in the neighbouring park. McMillan had ji^ 
arrived in the shadow of the wall, when he perceived a man ap- 
proach from the other side, and walk up and down ixnpatiaitly. 
The man was tall, wrapped in a thick great^^oat, and armed He 
bad several times consulted his watch by the l^ht of the moon, 
when a second made his appearance from the same side ; short, 
thick-set, wrapped up and armed in the same manner as the first, 
with a Highland bonnet on his head* After they had met and 
exchanged a few words, they took off their upper garments, drew 
their swords, and a violent combat b^an. MclSfCllan remained 
in some anxiety in the shadow of the wall ; it was impossible for 
him to retire without beine perceived, and he found himself com- 
pelled to await the end of the conflict. In the meantime, the taller 
figure was driving his antagonist about from place to place. Each 
sought to gain for himself the full advantage of the moonlight^ so 
that his adversary might have the moon in his face ; at length a 
cloud covered the moon. The combatants felt the effects of faiiffi^i 
they cried ** Halt 1" by common consent, and wiped the perspiration 
from their brows. Jrresently the moon again appeared, and the 
combat recommenced; the tall man in the course of a lunge struck 

Jbis foot against a stone, and stumbled forwards ; his antagonist took 

..advantage of the accident, and received the &lling man on the point 
.of his sword. The wounded man fell heavily, and after a few 
seconds had ceased to breathe. The victor coolly drew out his 

. sword, wiped the blood from it, put on his great coat, and retired. 
Half dead with fear, McMillan now quitted the shadow of the 
wall ; he did not dare to approach the fallen man ; still less to 
rouse the neighbours, lest he should be suspected himself ; he there- 
fore crept home, laid himself in his bed, and heard the next morn- 
ing, with great pretended astonishment, that the body of a man 

.had been found not far from the house. No one knew nim ; there 
■was no one means of finding him out by his clothes or his arms, and 
in spite of all inquiries, his antagonist could never be heard of. 
_The whole afiair ends, therefore, like the moonlight, when tiie 
moon suddenly sinks behind a cloud, or like a light suddenly extin- 
guished, and for this very reason, no doubt, leaves behind a sort of 
unpleasant sensation. 

But enough of this moonlight : the sunshine on our way ttp 
to Arthur's Seat was very intense. After ascending a short distance 
we perceived, upon a grassy knoll to the left of the path, ruins of 
brickwork : these are the remains of St. Anthony's Chapel ; and 
Qlose to the path, a small but very clear spring flows quietly along / 
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(St. Anthony's well), which is believed by the people to possess pe- 
culiar healing virtues. A number of poor chiloren came with little 
tin vessels, and oflered us of this water to drink, hoping to receive 
some balance in return. I drank a cup of the clear refreshing 
stream, and found myself much better able after it to continue the 
ascent to the summit, which I should consider about 800 feet above 
the level of the sea. The path leads generally over grass, but here 
and there the trapp of the mountain rises through it, a curious 
brown or blackish rlutonian stone, which resembles basalt in some 
respects, and is even said to form basaltic colimins on the east side 
of the hill. At length we reached the summit. In Edinburgh, too,, 
there are many manufactories, and hence something of the whitisb 
factory tint to be found in Manchester and Glasgow veils the splen- 
didly-situated town. This vapour, to-day, concealed rather too^ 
much the masses of houses, churches, castles, and monuments, » 
which from this point appear rather distant, nay, even the mountains 
and the sea. Notwithstanding this, the view was splendid. On 
one side, beyond the old pakce, Calton Hill, as Acropolis ; in 
another direction, the old town rising gradually towards the Castle ; . 
more to the south, lofty mountain ranges ; to the north, the har-- 
bour of Leith, and the Frith of Forth. 

We now began to descend, but during our drive back we couldr' 
not resist the temptation, on coming near Calton Hill, of stoppin^^ 
and again ascending this fine height, to enjoy the view of this beauti- 
ful place once more by the light of the evening sun. And before 
. returning to Dalmahoy, I could not help trying whether I could not 
retain a little, at least, of this splendour m a slight sketch. The result, 
however, was like that which Goethe says of their similar efforts — 

** Auf nenes Wagniss endlich blieb doch nur, 
Yom besten WoUen halb und halbe Spur. 

The attempt came far short of realising my purpose* 
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Dalmahoy, Aug. 3 — Evening. 

The preparations for our departure are continually going forward ; 
to-day, Saturday, our carriages have been put on board the steamer, 
and we shall follow them ourselves to-morrow, however little the com- 
mencement of a journey on Sunday is considered proper according 
to the short-sighted religious feeUngs of the Scotch. 

As I was very desirous of getting a somewhat better idea of the 
scientific institutions in Edinburgh, I took the opportunity of driv- 
ii^ over this morning, in company with M. von Gersdorf, whilst his 
n^esty, with the other gentlemen of his suite, was making an ex- 
cursion on the Frith of Forth. About eleven o'clock, therefore, 
I found myself in the hall of the college devoted to anatomical prepa- 
rations, and, as I had caused my visit to be announced the day be- 
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toKt I met tliae V r ob moi Thommm and Dr. Goodair^ to lAm^ 
pwticttkdy m re^Mol to oompuitiTe mutamj^ -may ynat ^wis ipoj 



It was a gnat gnlificalioii to aae to be able to obsem 
cloael7« and wim mote care, the piepanitians made by ^hese 



gentlemen during tlie last finr yeaa ; tne eamest endesroor to adr 
Tioce and perfect anch an important brandi of the Batand adenoes, 
was clearly manifeflted in them. The sea, on these ooaslB, dSsa a 
rich Bupoly of materials ; and I foond herein some most beantifiiDy- 
anangea and caiefully-presenred iniections and duseetians, t£e 
most various forms ana the most delicate fcnrmalaoiiB of the rarest 
marine animals, deariy exjdbined-* Brofessor Thomson had also 
done m\ich for the explanation of the history of derdopmeiit and of 
reproductions, and seyeml new programmes and diasertatKHis, treat- 
ing of various subjects in anatomy and physiology^ were presented 
to me as an agreeable remembrance of him and his coUeagaes. 
Besida all this, one of the oldest, and no doubt the most celebrated 
physician of his time in Scotland, Dr. Abeicrombie — since dead— 
was also present; a venerable old man, inspiring and enjoying' mocb 
esteem ; and I spent a very agreeable and instructive hour among 
these celebrated men. 

Not far from the college stands the Anatomical Mtiseian of 
the univerritjr, of which &. Goodsir*s brother is curator. I was 
conducted thither in order to get at least a slight view <^ tlie 
treasures it contains. The nucleus of this collection is one made a 
considerable number of years ago by a Dr. Barkley , and left by him 
to the^ university; and a lon^ past p^eriod of scienoe is to be recog- 
nised in the kind of taste di^layed in its arrangement. The most 
curious oreparation of this kind is seen immediately on Altering the 
lar^ hall; namely, the skeleton of an elephant, upon the neck of 
which the skeleton of a man, in the sitting posture of the driver, is 
placed, — presenting a very striking object to the uninitiated, but in 
other respects merely to be regarded as a curiosum ! Several interest- 
ing patholomcal preparations nowever are here preserved. 

After we had looked over these, the inddatigable Dr. Goodsir con- 
ducted me to the large city hospital, in which the clinical instruction 
is given. The building is without any pretension simple, but well 
adapted to the piu^)08e — except that perhaps the patients' rooms are 
rather low. It contains something more uian 400 beds, and being 
the only large public hospital for a dtv of upwards of 150,000 
inhabitants, it is by no means sufficient for what is required. The 
arrangements for nursing the sick are here quite the same as in the 
London hosjjitals, and are superintended by sisters. I was told that 
Edinburgh is very subject to illness; that various sorts of nervous 



* The most curious preparations were those of the nervous systems of the 
Aiteriee, Hohthurus, and Ascidus, then some beautiful injections of Sepiee, injec- 
tions of the system of Medusas, of the vessels of different livers, of the lungs of 
the Boa and Tes/udo, and a preparation of the first teeth of whales, which so 
soon fall in a foetus of sixteen to seventeen inches long. 
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fev«ar bxb eantmoally to be found in the oldest parts of the citT, 
wlijere l^e lu^h houses axe close to one another, in which niimba*a 
of i>oor families neside; so that a Tride field is still open for this 
poarticular bzanch of benevolence^ 

In one diyifikm of the hospital I found the clinical instruction 
going on, and was ranch pleased at the care and attention with 
whidh the medical cases were discussed. The medical school of 
£dinbui^ has however been long a distinguished one* Professor 
SimpscMD^ whose department is the diseases of women and children, 
ifl periiaps the most ^tinguishedman in Britain, in this particular 
laraodu I wished nmch to make his acqnaintance, but did not 
find him at hcone. 

In the course of my wandeiings in the city with Dr. Goodsb, wo 
again ascended Calton Hill, and had a lon^ conversation respecting 
the gradual increase of the town and the plans for its fiirther 
improvement. The situation is p«juliarlv well suited for arriving at a 
ckar understanding on the subject. The old abbey of Holyrood 
and the Castle were probably the limits of Edinburgh in former 
times^ The houses between these two points are built m a peculiar 
style of architecture. As these buildings are always erected eith^ 
upon, or close to the rock, they have a cnrious tower-like appearance. 
Houses acenot uncommon, which on the one side consist of tenor twelve 
and even fourteen stories, whilst upon the other they consist only of 
four or £ve. High Street and the Canongate form the principal street 
which passes through this portion of the city in a straight Ene from 
the Ca»tle to Holyrood, and whereas in this part of the town a certain 
aerious and antique character prevails, the style of the new town to 
the north of frinces Street, appears to the spectator almost frivolous 
in comparison — although it is merely the elegant, and in its repetition 
somewhat tiresome, styfe of tiie West End of London. Between the 
old and the new towns, where at present are to be seen houses, 
gardens, and promenades, was in former times a small lake, which 
served as an additionaT defence to Edinburgh from the north. 
At present every trace of a lake, as well as of fortifications, has 
vamshed; and when the dty is placed, by means of railways, in 
communication with Glasgow and also with London, its industry, 
population, and extent wilT increase. A long tunnel, belonginff to 
- the London railway, extends already under a considerable part of the 
new town : thus, by the magical word association, do the most enor- 
mous works quickly arise in this country, without the government 
giving itself any particular trouble about them. 

There was still one object which interested me, and my guide 
conducted me thither also. Some considerable time before, a phreno- 
logical society had been formed, and a numerous and important collec- 
tion of skulls brought together; and although, in a scientific point of 
view, no more important result has been produced here than else- 
where, and on the contrary, here as well as in Germany, nothing 
but endless repetitions of the doctrines of bumps which can never be 
physiologically proved, has been promulgated by the imitators and 
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apeis of Gall, die mateiiab wliich have been collected are inteiest- 
ing and I widied to see whether I might not be able to discover 
among them something of which I could make some farther use. 
Dr. Goodsir himself was not quite clear as to the place where 
these treasures were to be found; atlength we discoyi^^ it in a 
narrow dark street, and the collection, curiously enough, is under 
the care of an old woman. From the external appearance of the 
museum I was obliged to conclude that the circumstances of ih.B 
society were not the best in the world : indeed it isnot to be expected 
that a subject which is wanting in a real foundation of truth, ^which 
only contains in itself a^erm of truths as yet unrecognised by the mass 
of mankind, should long mid sympathy; its efi^t is generally 
confined to that produced at ita first deyelopment in a snuJ^ 
enthusiastic sect, and for this very reason can naye no yery long^ 
duration. 

I looked over the collection slightly and in some haste. It 
contains skulls of several nations in g^reat numbers, and the plaster 
casts were of great and instructiye yariety . Much of it was already 
known to me; but we paid a visit afterwards to the plaster-caster, 
who works for the society, and I ordered from him a few casts of 
some of the more interesting and remarkable objects. I had thus 
accomplished at least this object and was obliged to depart, leaving 
much unseen, with which I might have profitably occupied mysel£ 
Before leaving Edinburgh I made a few hasty purchases, and to- 
wards sunset we were agam here, where a farewelisoiree awaited us. 

Dinner to-day was later than usual, and in the drawing-room after 
it, several guests were assembled at tea. Music too formed a part of the 
entertainment. We heard, for the second time, Miller the pianist^ 
whom we had heard in Tay mouth; and a few of the mehmcholy 
songs of Scotland, by a Lady Scott, offered an agreeable " ferewell" 
for this our last evening in Scotland. My thoughts were not quite 
with the company — they wandered to the past and to the future; I 
stood at the window, saw the moon rise late, and beside her the 
beautiful planet Jupiter, and could often hardly persuade myself,, 
that from this place, where the waste of the North Sea and a large 
portion of Germany separated me from home, a journey of six daya 
would bring me to the ViUa Cara. 



LXXVIL 

RETURN HOME. 



On board the Steamer lAghtmng, Aug. 5 — Moraiag. 
Our first night on board ship is over ! The morning is fine, the 
sea-breeze blows freshly on the deck, and all around us extends the 
immense waste of waters. I remained standing a long time at the 
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bowsprit, watching the cutwater cleaving its way through the 
dark-coloured waves (for this sea is of a blackish-ffreen hue J, and 
thought of those to whom every stroke of the paddies was bnnging 
us nearer. As yet wind and tide have favoured us, and already 
nearly half the voyage from Edinburgh to Heligoland is over. 

We left Dalmahoy shortly after ten o'clock. I was early in the 
morning out walking in the park. It is not so splendid as some we 
have seen, but quite suited, by the chaims of nature, to increase the 
enjoyment of a happy domestic life, like that of Lord Morton. 
Around the house, neatly-arranged flower-beds, and lawns of closely- 
shorn grass, with beautiful beech and ash trees, the branches of 
which almost reached the groimd; further off, a little lake, and 
some pretty bushes of laurocerasus and rhododendron ; every 
thing combmes to make it a cheerful and pleasant residence. 

Our parting from this amiable family was afiecting, and our 
hospitable host insisted on accompanying his majesty on horseback 
into town. The king drove first to the Catholic chapel to hear 
mass, and it was arranged that immediately after the conclusion of 
the service, we should drive down to the harbour to embark. It 
had not escaped our notice, that our intention of setting out on a 
Sunday had been taken ill by the Scotch, who are very puritanic in 
their notions of the respect due to the Sabbath day; a paragraph 
had even been inserted in the paper on the subject, and it womd 
have been disagreeable if any public demonstration on the part of 
this very irritable nation had disturbed the close of our pleasant 
journey. The excellent arrangements of our ambassador, how- 
ever, and the continual presence of Lord Morton, prevented any 
unpleasant occurrence. 

buring the time that his majesty was attending divine service, 
I, in company with the other two gentlemen, had visited a Presby- 
terian church,* as I wished to obtain some idea of English ecclesias- 
tical arrangements and service, before leaving this remarkable 
island. The impression produced on my mind by the church and 
the whole service was more solemn and sublime than I had ex- 
pected. The church itself was in the modem Anglo-Gothic style, 
simple and but slightly ornamented; the organ was a fine one, the 
hymns impressive, ana the manner in which sentences are read, the 
most important parts of which are repeated by the congregation, 
somewhat in the manner of the chorus m the old tragedy, produces 
a good effect: but the litanies are too long, and contain much not 
to be approved of by sound common sense. Among these, I may 
reckon tne continual reading of the old Mosaic laws. From this 
part of the service, however, I perceived clearly how it is, that this 
nation in general has so much reverence for tne Sabbath. Every 
time they go to church, they hear, and even several times in the 
course of Sie service, ** Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it 

♦ Dr. Cams has here evidently mistaken an Episcopal chapel for a Presbyte- 
rian church. — Ed. 
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haij. Sz im shalt ihoa laboor, and do all that Aoft hart to do; 
but the sevenm day is the Sabbath of die Lovd thy God. Jax it 
thou flhalt do no maimer of work; thou, nor thy myOf nor dxy 
daughter, nor thy auuHBerTaat, nor ihj maidy nor thy cattle^ nflr 
ihe strai^r that is within thy gates:'' and it is quite natozaL ihat 
ihey should find this commanmnent easier to obserre than many 
oti^ers^ and should, therefore, begin with it There happened to lak 
no sermon this day. During several of the mayras all the caso^se- 
gadon knelt down in their pews. The peciuiar puzitaoic stdctofiBS, 
which distinguishes the Knglifih form of woranip, was to be per- 
ceived in the beaong of aU present I was glad to find mjaelf 
<aioe more in the open air. 

In order to excite as little attention as posBible, the steamer lad 
been ordered to be in waiting, not at Leith, the proper poart of 
Edinburgh, but at Granton, to the west of Leith, a harbour wMch 
the Duke of Bucdeuch, the owner of the land, has caused to be 
built at an immense erpense, and which probably now pa^ faim s 
very good interest. We drove out there a&iex the coBcmaiott of 
the service, and thither, too. Lord Morton accompanied his iOnc^oos 
ffuest. In this port all was quite stilL The fiight of steps leafiing 
down to the water, within me stone harbour^ were adorned wiu 
and carpeted, and we thus descended immediately into the 
^htning," — ^a TOvemment steamer, at least twice tibe siae of Hae 
iioe," which had brought us from Ostend to Dover. Tlie 
ereater duration of the voyage, averaging £com three to four daTS, 
had probably induced the Admiraliy to place at the disposal of nis 
nu^esty this vessel, so much larger and more convenient than the 
former one. The officers were aU on deck in their blue nuiformg, 
embroidered with ^Id; the anchor was abeady weighed; the ropes 
were cast ofi^, and me captain, having obtained penmssion fixmi nia 
majesty, gave the word to " go on.'' The enormous wheels began 
to revolve, and the immense vessel bore us out over the dark but 
very quiet waves of the Frith of Forth. 

How beautifiil was the view of Edinburgh from this pokzt !— and 
almost more beautiful from a point at some greater distance down 
the Frith. The very lines of the hills on which the town is 
built, continually varied, and the mass of buildmgs became lesa 
and less distinct, as we passed further on our way, in tiie peculiar 
bluish vapour which surrounds almost all districts in Scotland^ 
The Acropolis of the city — Calton Hill, with its Nebcni monu- 
ment and its Doric colimms, was the last part of the town visible to usl 

The coast is interesting on both sides of the frith. To the north 
we saw some little islands, which were soon lost to our view, for we 
were going past at about nine miles an hour. At lengtih. we per- 
ceived on the right, the tennination of the coast of toe bay, lie 
Bass Bock, and even at this distance, the telescope gave us a pretty 
good idea of its extraordinary steepness, which became more and 
more remarkable, as we approached nearer to it. Hiis mighty mass 
of trapp rock rises almost in the shape of a pyramid frxon the sea, 
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except osi one side, where it is nearly perp^odicidar ; but its greatest 
peciuiaxEbies are only to be seen when about a lifle-shot irom the 
shmd. Not only daoes this lock of 500 or 600 feet in height, at the 
extremity of the coast^ and ^cing the wide ooean, present a re* 
markahle appearance — more rfsmarkable still, when one conEmiera 
that it is of irliitonian ori^, and in the remote ages of the worlds 
actually rose here by the mfluence of internal fiie, as it still appears 
to rise up befbse the eyes of the seamen who approach it from the 
ocean — ^bot it presents also a most complete and animated picture 
of an Aixstic bird-island* One must iroagine ihe high inaccessible 
&ont of the diff, and imagine fiirther, that to the approaching 
stranger it is almost a matter of doubt whether all the projecting 
paints and ledges of rock are not cohered with some white substance, 
appearing at one time as if strewed with freshly fallen snow, at 
another, as if covered with innumerable white flowers. When one 
approaches it, however, this white substance becomes animated — it 
takes wing-^in a word, it consists of hundreds of thousands of birds, 
which sit in the most manifold rows, hatch their ^gs here, teach 
their young to fly, dive into the sea to seek their food, and on the 
whole lead a quiet hfe, only disturbed now and then by a pasdng 
vesseL 

The steamer passed almost close to the rock (in the water also it is 
very steep, like most rocks of volcanic formation, so that large 
vessels can pass very near it) ; the captain caused a couple of 
diots to be fixed towards the rock, which echo quickly returned, 
and clouds of birds flew up, fluttered about, rose in tiie air^ and 
dived down into the water ; thousands of others remained sitting, 
accustomed, no doubt, to this noisy salute. In a word, it was a 
scene which I could have contemplated for hours together, but 
which was soon lost to our view. I had often read accounts of 
such republics of birds on isknds and rocks, in the Arctic regions, 
and been particularly interested in Ihem, but I had hardly hoped 
to see upon this journey so Kvely a picture of Aristophanes' state : 
it may be easily imagined, there&fre, how much I longed to be able 
to obtain some further insight into ihe habits of the species which 
dweU here, their mode of hatching their young, and their way of 
life. Aj9 far as I could see in so short a time, there did not appear to 
be very many species — ^the most general being specimens of the Uria, 
troile, ProceUariafflaciaUsj Mormanfratercula, and several kinds of 
sea>mews ; all, however, in enocmous numbers. It is well known 
that some of these q>ecies have some very peculiar habits. The 
petrel, for instance, lays only one egg, and hatches it without any 
regular nest. In some of the species, as for instance the icrto, which 
lays two eggs, there is a sort of nest on the body of the bird itself, 
the feathers of the under part of the breast being so arranged as to 
form a sort of hollow, into which the eg^ fits exactly, and is thus 
hatched in prafect safety. Notwithstanding this, however, on ac- 
count of the thickness of the egg-sheU, and the want of a proper 
nest, the young birds are a very long time before making their 
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iqypeannoe-^rom five to mx week^ Tliis would have been as 
CKCcllent opportunity to hftTe inTestigated all these points^ hj 6b- 
•erving the habita ot the birds. It was lost, howerer, like so many 
oUien, and we hastened on our way. 

In turning again to look at the rock, and yiewing it fiom a 
aouth«easterIy point of view, as the vessel was punoin^ a south- 
eastern comae, direct for Hdigoland, I peroeiyed that uiis side oi 
it was coyered with birds, amiost more thicUj than the other; 
and in the same manner as freshly-fallen snow brings into sight se- 
yend projections and ledges of rock which could not otherwise have 
been seen, so here the endless uneven parts of the rock were deaify 
defined by the whiteness of the birds which rested on them. I was 
thus able to get a tolerably dear notion of the totality of such a 
scene. 

The vessel was now entering upon the opm sea, and we soon per- 
crived that the waves were of a oiflferent kind. The sea was very 
calm on the whole, but instead of the short broken waves in the 
bay, we now saw immeasurably-long parallel waves spread over the 
surface of the water like colossal furrows on ploughed land ; and 
each gently-swelling wave approachingy or arrived at, raised the 
vessel a little, and allowed it to sink again as gently. The motion 
of the ship was therefore only slight, and we were enabled to prac- 
tise learning to walk straight along the deck, in spite of this motion, 
and in this we soon succeeied tolerably well. 

The coast of Scotland, which was still in aght to our right, ofiered 
several interesting views, and our telescopes were in constant requisi- 
tion. A ruined castle (Thornton Castle) looked particularly well; 
not far from it is to be seen an ancient-looking castle, but inliabited. 
There were also to be seen, more inland, a few large trapp hills, 
somewhat like the Bass Rock, rising from the level like volcanoes 
The sun sank at length towards his setting almost entirely sur- 
rounded with clouds; the coast became less and less distinct, and we 
were only just able to distinguish Berwick, the limit of Scotland 
towards England. We now sailed for some distance along the coast 
of England in a southerly direction, and I thus took leave of a 
country to which I owed so many new and interesting ideas. When 
it had become quite dark, the last we saw of the coast of England 
was the two lighthouses in the Fern Islands. One of these shines 
constantly, whilst the other is a revolving light, sometimes showing 
a r^ flame and sometimes none at all. The situation of the two 
islands is thus clearly pointed out to the seaman, and by means of 
the excellent charts now in use, he is enabled to direct his course 
with the utmost certainty. 

After a late dinner, perhaps almost too rich and well-served, his 
majesty retired to his own cabin, and three of the four sofas, which 
were in the saloon, were speedily fitted up as beds for us. Each 
arranged himself as was most agreeable to his taste, and we sought 
not in vain to draw down sleep upon our eyelids, even over the 
yawning element upon which we were. 
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Same day, Aug. 5th — Evenins. 

This morning was fine (after a litde rain in the night), and when 

X came on deck I saw for the first time nothing but sea and sky. 

Tlie feeling of this waste of waters is something peculiar ! This is 

one of the cases in which one clearly sees how necessary contrast is 

t.o heighten the effect of any object. The sea, dashing against the 

eoast, with its green waves foaming and dashing over rocks, or 

xiaeandering through them, or the sea seen from the land stretching 

out into interminable space, is so beautiful, and seems as it were to 

complete and beautify the land; but sea, and nothing but sea^ in its 

\7ide endless sameness — ^it is always mighty and grand in its restless 

motion, in the uniform and yet ever changing, ever new, yet ever 

old beating of its waves; but for this very reason it has still the 

impression of wasteness, and at the same time something so strange, 

so merely elemental — so immense; I can now conceive the feeUngs 

of one who has been weeks at sea, on hearing the cry of '* land !" 

The day became warm, an awning was put up across the deck, 
and between reading, drawing, and writing, the time passed 
agreeably enough. Life on such a floating habitation in the midst 
of the ocean is always extraordinary. How inconvenient too may 
it often be ! for us it had been, of course, made as convenient as 
possible. That we were the only passengers in a vessel so elegantly 
ntted up internally, with staircases and a saloon, wainscotted entirely 
with mahogany, was part of this convenience. 

There was m the second cabin a small Ubrary belonging to the 
ehip, containing several Ught works. I took up a Byron and began 
to read some of " Childe Harold." I can fidrly say, that after I had 
now gained clear ideas respecting England and naval life, this work 

Sroduced a different and more powerlul effect than it had formerly 
one, but the sore point which is but too easily perceived in all the 
works of this poet, was not concealed by this knowledge. Then, as 
the day became warmer, I sought for some lighter reading, and 
came upon ' The King's Own,' by Marrvat, the well-known delineator 
of naval life. This author was entirely new to me, and the talent 
for narrative which I found in his pages, entertained me exceed- 
ingly. The whole plan of the work was now intelligible to me, 
which would hardly have been the case had I read it previously to 
my visit to England. I had often seen in Portsmouth and rly- 
mouth dockyards, that every thing belonging to the royal navy is 
marked with a pecuUar mark (the broad arrow) which denotes that it 
is the property of the government. I was now reading of the child 
of a soldier born on board ship, who having soon become an orphan, 
is specially distinguished by an old sailor as the king's own, by a 
broad arrow tattooed on his arm. The detailed manner in wmch 
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tlnf is mil reUted camti me to 
ecffud'lcnll^ tixDe with iiiluuL 

I wm« a-ii »> NKcefftul in ai^ tttaapi at wmmgon boaid ^npu 
particuLrlr in the cabin. A&er C J iUnuin g diis oociqwtion i:^ 
•one tnnel I begn to espcnenoe m dkigreaEle WTiwition, iiotwii}h 
HHKline the Toy fliiglit sotka of ike flop. 

I of v^ flond at the bowsprit, or ca Ae Htbui J aUeof thedib. 
and lo.ked dowa into the w am t— ia g ad dadkmg, xniV and 
■nkmff , below. Now and dwa a ^vohI a ay c ate d oa tiie Ikidxbu 
and weconrerKd a good doal witk ihe oOneti, irikoaevcr fioied, 
aa soon aa the chronMeten flkow«d it to he nod-da^, to aaeaaoie 
dK fliin*a ahitode with the gwadwi, m otdet to aetenmBeou 
ktitode. 

Of Uvine creaiuwi we aaw but few; jcrtcada f we aKw n few 
dolphins jumping; to-day there waa oolj now and lliem a bard ta 
beaeen eldmiiiing the aea. 
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On board the Ligktmmg, Aogast6tfa~ETcniDg. 
The aonaet jeateidaj waa rerr beamtifii] The sun aank fike a 



glowing sphere into the dark bine watans; and the many ciMbcr 
elonda nre aa omen of wind next day* The plajof eoioaiB was 
beautifm, the shading off of the aevecal taata, aad their r^edion 
from the aea; all thia was remarkably varied aad be aulifu L Later 



the moon in its last qnarter rose, ako of a deep red ooloot, and was 
long reflected from the dark waves. We had gone to rest without 
any suspicion, and had fisiUen aaleep very eontfnlably. 

About four o'clock, being <mly half awake, I heard the cap- 
tdn enter the aaloon, aad ammmw^A to M. yoa Gersdoif dutt the 
wind was hi^h, aad dead acainst us, aad that it waa rmiag in 
tocrenta. I felt that the ship rolled more, bat I went to sleep 
again, and did not wake till near seven o'dock. I now heard the 
ship's planks groaning and creaking, the wavea dashing videnttjr 
against the bows, th« irregular beating of the paddles, and the 
creaking of the mdder-chams. Every thing amonnced a storm. 
I lay sdll some time, listening to this dangerous mnfiic ; at length 
I rose, and had some difficully in standing upright, and still more 
in dressinff myself, as the vessel rolled and pitched consideraUy. I 
accomplished my task at bet, not without same disagreeabk fiensft- 
tions, and went on deck. How different was the scene ! The deck 
was covered with water, the waves dashed over the bowsprit and 
ihe forecastle of the ship, and poured themselves alosff the deck tiH 
near the place where the staircase descend^ to tk» aiuooa; the sea 
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rumiing liigh, the grayish waters were crated with white foam, 
UGid it was interestmg to waAch the waves as they advanced, till 
bluey dashed agaanst our bows, and were broken into small particles 
of* spray, wh»^ the wind carried away. On the ship, too, the 
scene was qnite changed. The sailors, wrapped tin m canvass^ 
pa*t>te(0ed barefoot along the deck, now covered with water, and 
xelieved each other at the wheel. The wind] whistled throngfa ^e 
coirdage, and the ship rolled so much, that I was obliged to hold 
fskst to j)re8erve my balance, and even exi>erienced a slight attack 
of seansdcknesB, wnich, however, some ships' biscuit aod. whiskej 
efEectnally dispelled. And yet the element — notwithstanding its 
state of agitation — was v^ beautifiil. How beoatiM were the 
moiiiLtams o£ water as thOT swelled aronnd ns, how splaidid the 
iralleys between them I How purely wlute appeared the creamy 
foam on the dark giayish waves tliat dashed with all their pas- 
sionate vehaDoence agamst usl The sea was mider the influence of 
passion — ^it ran high. A real and fine passion in man, too, serves 
but to rouse and he^hten the feeling of one's terrestrial existence. 

One of the ofiScers, wrapped up like the sailors, in oil-cloth, stood 
near the wheel, and directed his looks unchangingly towards the 
compass. When I looked at him inquiringly, he said, '^ Very 
rough weather, but still we must go on;" and as a firm spirit un- 
dauntedly continues to pursue the course of its development through- 
out aH tne storms of the mind^ so the powerful ship continued to 
hold on its course xmchanged, against all the powers of wind and 
water. 

I was exceedingly glad to have had the opportunit;^ of having 

experienced such an event, and gave mvself aU possible trouble 

that none c^ these impressions should be lost upon me. Towards 

noon the weather became calmer, the sky clearer, the sea quieter; 

but at the same time a peculiar sultriness filled the air, and a 

dark mass of ckmds collected by degrees in the west, in which a 

thunder-starm- was evidently brewing. Towards five o'clock we 

heard Ab first thunderchm, and shortly after the storm ap- 

proadied nearer, and the claps followed each other in rapid sui> 

canon, but without wind, tnough accompanied by heavy ndnd. 

Just at '&6b moment we pecceived the first signs of the coast of 

G^many, towards the mouth of tiie Weser, and just before the 

ram, the &8t German insect arrived on board,— « tired cabbage 

butterfly I The poor thing rested for some time on the deck, and 

tioen flew off again towards the north, where it was without doubt 

awallowed up 1^ the waves. 

The storm was now just over our heads, the rain became so heavy 
that I was obHged to retreat into the cabin, the thunderclaps followed 
one anotfier in rapid suocession, though still without wind, and 
sounded stcangely amidst the pattering of the rain and the splashing 
of the paddles. Our sitnatioii here on the sea, in the midst of this 
sfeorm, was peoolaar enou^ but it became still more so, when> 
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aa I wa8 ntting reading at the table in the cabin, a sailor came 
down and begged my pardon for being under ihe necessity of 
removing it, bat that he must go down into the powder-magazine, 
as it would be necessary presently to fire some diots for a pilot. 
He then moved the table away, a trap-door was opened — I had 
been sitting exactly over the powder-magazine, and above me the 
lightning was flashmg through the windows of the cabin. 

I had here a double opportunity of coming to a rapid conclusion, 
ftnd I might have said, like Schiller's hero, " time and eternity 
embrace over this gulf;" I observed all these circumstances v?ith 
interest, but, I may say it, with the most perfect coolness. It 
appeared to me somethmg like an attempt of Goethe to become 
acquainted with the first onell.of powder, when, however, the world 
appeared to him " all of a reddish-brown colour." For my own 
part, I only remember thinking that I was particularly comforted in 
knowing Uiat those who loved me were ignorant of my uncomfort- 
able position. 

Towards seven o'clock the storm was over, and the beautiful red- 
ness of evening lighted up the sky, and reflected the most beautiful 
tints on the sea. I was quite enchanted with the beauty of the 
scene, and the most varied images were presented to my mind. The 
sight was most original, and at the same time most interesting, as I 
stood on the deck and looked towards the wheel. Two sailors, in 
their storm-dress, presented a fine contrast to the beautiful red 
of the evening, and to the gUttering sea; and the group was com- 
pleted by the boat hanging to the stem and the flag-staff, with the 
ropes from the sides to the top of the masts. 

Not less picturesque was the appearance of one of the fishing- 
smacks, of which at least twenty were to be seen on the horizon. 
This had been spoken by means of the trumpet to obtain a plot, 
and it was now rocking about not far from us, with its dark sails 
beautifully set off by the glowing sky, and the bluish-green waves. 
It looked rather ghostly, to see tms dark mass lying so quiet cmd so 
near us. I thought of ihe Flying Dutehman. A third picturesque 
scene was the bringing the jnlot on board. The fidiermen had 
replied that they could furnish a pilot, and a couple of sailors 
jumped into the boat which hung suspended at our stem; it was 
quickly let down into the sea, they rowed off to ihe sn^ack, took 
the pilot on board, returned and came alongside the steamer. The 
ladder was let down, and the Blankenese pilot came on board, ynih. 
his dark fisher's dress and his south-wester hat^ looking really some- 
thing like a dolphin. All these sea scenes have a peciiiiar character. 
I can well imagine that a passion for the sea majr be produced in 
minds predisposed to it, and that afterwards cultivated life oirte 
land must appear really dry in every sense. 

The paddles of our vessel, which had rested for a short time, were j 
now again set in motion, and we proceeded at a rapid rate through, j 
a somewhat dangerous channel, between Wangeroge and Heligo- 1 
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land (which latter, however, we could not yet see): and we then 
proceeded into the cabin to dinner, as no one on hoard had shown 
much appetite during the day, in consequence of the stormy weather. 
When we returned on deck, it had become quite dark; to the north 
we perceived the fiery signal on HeUgoland, to the south that on 
the coast of Germany, and to the east that of the light-ship on the 
dangerous sand-bank of the Vogelsang, on which the Mancliester 
Lad been wrecked a few weeks before: but still more beautiful wag 
the summer lightning which often illuminated the quiet sea and 
the dark sky. The officers did not consider it advisable to proceed 
fiirther that night, but determined to cast anchor and to wait for the 
daylight, before attempting the difficult entrance of the Elbe. 

And thus was our good ship at rest among the several lights, 
and in the midst of summer lidiitning upon the quiet sea, and 
beneath a dark and cloudy sky. The night was sultry, and I leaned 
over the edge of the vessel thinking of the electricity sometimes 
visible on the sea. As the waves swelled slightly against the 
side of the vessel, an electrical greenish-looking light was visible 
on the crest of each. I was delighted to have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing this phenomenon too, and the more my eyes 
became accustomed to the darkness of the night, the more and more 
variously could I remark this curious property of the sea which I 
had never before seen. A bucket full of water was drawn up at my 
request upon the deck. It looked beautiful. Every time the hand 
was dipped into it or moved about in it, a strong shining Hght was 
produced, and when I sprinkled some of it on the deck it looked 
like beautifully burnished ^obules of silver rolling about. I did not 
fail to fill a bottle with this water to take with me to Dresden, in 
order to submit it to further investigation*, and as I poured the 
remainder of the water from the bucket slowly into the sea, electric 
fire seemed to be given out at every fresh gush. I continued long 
considering all the phases of this as yet so imperfectly explained 
phenomenon; and although I was convinced of the infusorial origin 
of the appearance, there was yet much in it which appeared to lead 
to the omclusion that electricity was really liberated m the process. 
Any one who will apply to the subject the multipliers and gal- 
vanometers, by which firee electricity may now be measured, will 
undoubtedly be able to discover the streams, which penetrate 

* It was about a fortnight before I had leisure to make some microscopic 
obsenratioDs on this shining water. The liquid was as clear as crystal, but upon 
the bottom of the bottle was an exceedingly fine powder, which the microscope 
showed to consist of the flinty shell of several shining Infutoria. The most 
curious forms were those of the perithima (Peril hiniumftucum and tripes). There 
were also, but in less quantity, tlie remains of porocentrum nacang, and of some 
minute cnutacea. That these Infusoria are concerned in causing this property 
of the water, is evident from the fact, that such water strained through filtering 
paper leaves the shining material upon the paper, but no longer shines itself. 
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wiler imdor gWn arcomslttioei. Hie iwfliimoft of the cbgfanai 
atmotpbcve tCHisy mw not to be denied, or dse wky did wA l^n 
dnne yesUidfty, when tkoe had ben no thnnder^teEaM? 
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li— i mifr Ai^ 7 — Bvnui^ 

OuB hM nifffai on the steamer jpaawd very qiuetlj. Shortlj 
after three o'c&ck, being eiill halfaaleep, I bourd the anchtf 
weighed^ and at four we proceeded on our jowniey. 

It was nearly half-past &ve when I again woke, the mm wu 
shining in through the deck- window of the cabin, and as I wiAed 
not to ittiai the entrance into the Elbe, I rose, dressed soyself and 
went on deck. Alas I where was my beautiM sea of the eveoiaff 
before I Yellow waves were streaming out towards the ocean, and 
taking with them whole rows of fishing-boats; ncHlhwwda titeie 
was ftill a clear sea horizon; westward* to our right, was a flat peoe 
of coast, fiKMn which projected the tower of Neuw^k. The enstoa 
bank of the Elbe was shortly aft» yisible At a conadesaUe dis- 
tance. The sky was tolerably clear, a fiesh bieese Uew homa, the 
land, and light morning douds floated ra{ndly across the^greenish- 
blne sky. The scene was very diiS?irent, The peculiarities of the 
wide mouth <^ a large river liad nevar been so aeadj pteaented to 
my mind. 

Our vessel, from the mast-head of which the royal flag of Great 
Britain and Xrelsnd now waved, advanced quickly into dw 
well-known river, the Elbe. Cuzhaven came in right, and the 
Hanoverian guard*ship saluted the king with twenly-one guna^ 
whilst a boat came along aide containing the commander of ibe fort 
and the governor of the province, who were presented tofais nu^esty, 
and then took their leave. 

The shores on both rides now became more defined, and wiA and 
wildcat the telescope we easily contemplated the first part of 
Grermany presented to our view. It formed a strong contrast to 
£tkQ country in which we had been passizig some months, and I 
have found the same thing several times on retumiw to my mridve 
country firom foreign lands; a certain common-place, butlbmmghly 
good-humoured character, looks as it were at one from every person 
and every thing, with bright blue eyes. So, too, it was here; the 
broad green noMadows, with rows of orieis cut and flourishing 
greenly; the ditches full of rushes; cows feeding amgly iMfe snd 
there, and now and then a stork, which we could make out with the 
telescope; the broad, foolish-looking peasants' houses, and the 
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:>iLxi.ied spires of the Tillage churchefi upaa flat plains, munterrupted 
iron, by me the lightest rismg ground; all this aTO)ea]:ed to me like 
a. old acqwaintaiioe, and at the smue time so peculiarlv and insigni- 
.cazitljr good-natur^ It was a scene which occupied much of mj 
ti^exxtion in many lespects, and excited in me the most curioue 
kioix^ts and comparisons. At the same time Tessels of all sorto 
>a3sea us on their way to the sea, and presented a pretty sight in ihe 
>xiglit morning sun. A couple of steamers, too, £K>m Hamburg, 
passed us, one for Heligoland, the other for London. The crews 
amd several paasengers were on deck^ and saluted us with huzzaing 
an d, w aving of hats. 

We thus anived in the neighbourhood o£ Stade, and a short 

distance above this place is that part of the Elbe in which there is most 

danger from the numerous sand-banks. A number of buoys pointed 

out pretty clearly the position of the dballows, but notwithstandmg this 

gxeat caution, a good pilot (we had now a second from Hambu^ 

on board) and the flood tide were necessary to pass the sand-banks in 

safety. We saw a few vessels lying fiust on them, and we had now 

to decide whether there was water enough in the river to bring us to 

Hamburg by noon. Fortunately, there had be^a a good deal of rain 

in Grermany, and the river was very high; our officers sounded the 

depth carefully, and it was at kst decided that there was nothing to 

prevent our jLiffhtMinff from proceeding as fast as possible to hear 

u€8ftinatioaft« 

The shores of the Elbe began now to draw in closer to each other; 
greeuL isleta ware seen here and there in the stream, and on both 
ddes the land was more cultivated, and the villages and hamlet& 
moxe numerous. The weather continued to be remarkably fine, and 
so much the more cheerful was the sight of the yellow waves,, 
enlivened by the numerous yachts and fishing smacks. How 
much it all remanded me of many a good painting of ihe Dutdt 
school, when a brown vessel, with its loose sail and a strong light osi 
the one side, or a ferry-boat laden with country people, passed akntg 
through the foaming ydllowish waves. 

At last we came in sight of the hills near Altona, covered with 
country-houses, gardens, and promenades, and not* long afterwards^ 
we p^ceived from afar the spires of Hambuig. Our vessel seemed 
almost to fly, and afW a very short time, the spires and the forests 
of masts in Altona and Hamburg were befc»re us, and we were 
passing by the Danish ffuard-ship. It saluted the king with twenty- 
one guns, which had been loaded so weQ, that the burning wads- 
came almost upon our deck. 

We now perceived the pier and the promenades of Hambm^ 
dose before us, covered with an immense concourse of people, whom 
the news of hb majesty's arrival had drawn tc^emer. '^^7^^ 
huzzaing, waving of hats and handkerchiefs on all sides! The 
Lightfdng came close alongside the jetty, and we could soon dis- 
tinguish among the magistrates of the city some well-knawn iaoes 
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from Dresden. PriTT-ooiiiieillor Ton Minkwits bad aniTed to 
receive hii majesty, ana along with him G>iint Aiartellini, Grnna 
Chamberlain of the Grand-ducheas dowager of Tuscan j, who awaited 
the kin^, her beloTcd brother, in Dree&n, after a long separadon; 
and bemdes these ffentlemen, there was a deputaticm from Ldpzig. 
Here too, our faithful guide M. Ton Gersdoif expected to meet Im 
lady, who was to return with him to London. 

We now landed — ^the crowd was so great that it was with difficulty 
I could get at one of the carriages in waiting, and then the whok 
procession drove through the crowded streets of Hamburg to tk 
hotel, the «* City of London.'* 

How often had I endeaTOured to represent to mysdif a pictnie of 
Hamburg — ^that worthy old member of the Hanseatic League, and 
I now gained a general idea of the town during our drive throngl 
it. A remarkable contrast to the appearance of ESdinburgh. The 
old town lies stretched along the many canals and basins be^de the 
broad river, exhibiting curious broad low gable houses, with rows of 
little windows, looking almost like hot-house windows; the new 
town, which has been built since the fire, seems to be rather an 
imitation of the English style, consisting almost entirely of houses 
four stories high; it has not however adopted the perpendicular 
division of large houses into several small ones, nor the laige 
English sash-windows. I found that the old town, notwithstanding 
its awkward appearance and a certain good-humoured exclusiveness, 
has yet something decisively national and great. As Hamburg 
stands in such close connexion with the interior of Germany on the 
one hand, and Holland on the other, so the style of this old part of 
^he town hesitates between the Nuremberg and the Dutch style. 
The style of the new town appears to aim at cosmopolitism, and 
leads us to consider how ennuyeiLx the earth will be at some time or 
'Other, when the individuality of nations and of human beings wiQ 
be more and more destroyed, when the same clean-looking, lofty, 
barrack-like buildings will be everywhere to be seen, on all sides 
manufactories and railways to be found, and pretty much the same 
manners and customs spread over all countries and nations. Curious 
enough, though every single individual must shudder involuntarily 
at the contemplation of such a picture of the future, this is exactly 
the goal to which the stream of humanity is pressing forwarcb 
testlessly and without cessation. 

His majesty was also anxious to get as good a view of the town 
as possible, within as short a time as convenient, and after a hasty 
luncheon, we entered the carriages for this purpose, in company 
with the Saxon consul at this port. 

Our hotel is situated on the Alster-Basin, which looks very pretty 
with its new buildings round an extensive, clean, and neat lake. 
We first drove to the exchange, and the short distance thither 
conducted us past several plots of ground covered with walls in 
^course of erection^ and past the church of St. Peter, yet in ruins, 
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rHiolii with its lofty fortress-like spire, looks upon all this novelty 
ke a. gray ghost. The exchange itself, one of the very few public 
dlfioes which were spared by the fire, is a large, well-situated 
»uilding, but if considered in an architectural point of view, very 
:,onanaon-place, where about 10,000 human beings meet together 
5 very day to manage what they call " current business." The name 
tliwrays appeared to me very characteristic of the business, for the 
pixrpose 01 the whole is a " running after gain," and in fact, when* 
:>iie considers it more carefully, the whole of the activity of such. 
a commercial city depends entirely upon one principal idea, and thi&> 
is rcLo ney ! money! money! 

We next drove to Altona — I had always thought that the two- 
cities were near each other, but they are so near that only a single 
^wooden gate, in the middle of an uninterrupted street, marks where 
the territory of the free city ends, and that of the Danish monarchy 
begins; this was, I confess, something which I had not expected. 
In such cases, a boundary is only an abstract notion; and is not the 
case precisely the same in reference to other boundaries, where a 
distinction is to be drawn between the great opposing principles of 
truth and falsehood, of right and wrongr 

Altona also includes Ottensen, and with it the church and the 

lime-tree, beneath which is the grave of Klopstock and his Meta. 

^W^e descended from the carriages, and walked round the enclosure^ 

beliind which is to be read on both gravestones, " Saat, gesat, am- 

Tage der Garben zu reifen." (Seed sown, to be ripened on the day 

of the harvest.) When I came to analyse my feelings on this 

occasion, they were rather those of sincere sjnnpathy with a happy 

human existence enjoyed and concluded together, than that deep 

feeling with which we think of a real poet's decease. I cannot 

mention Klopstock, without recollecting at the same time that 

malicious, but appropriate, announcement of Schlegers, "Any 

German, who can prove that he has read the whole of Klopstock'^ 

* Messiah,' is hereby informed, that upon our receiving an intima* 

tion to this efiect, a copy of Tiedge's * Urania,' will be forwarded 

to him." 

Our next' point was the garden of M. Buch, or Book, situated 
just out of Altona. (He is really an Englishman, but has 
become naturalised here under the above name.) A number of 
hot-houses are here open for purchasers, all arranged in the English 
manner, and containing numerous varieties of rare plants. Oaks 
are now a favourite article of trade, and North America in particular 
furnishes a great number of species of this tree. The miercus glabra^ 
an oak with a leaf like that of an orange-tree, looked very curious. 
As unlike the common shape of the plant was a specimen of cran- 
berry from New Holland, which, instead of a compound leaf, has 
merely a single one. Finally, we saw in bloom a splendid lily {Lilium 
punctatum) the pink colours of which produced a most beautiful 
effect. This man appears to do a great deal of business, and we 
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fimnd his honie anuiged quite in the Englisk style, and very irreQ 
and even luxmioasly fitted up. 

His eolleetion of acorns, wUcIi he ^owed us, is very inte- 
xestmg, for it showed plainly in how many ways nature is aUe to 
vary even such an apparentbf simple shape as that of an acorn. 
These dry, withered-looking ifruits were placed here side by aide, in 
many varieties of form, and firom the usual size up to that of a 
BioderateHdzed apple. Still more curious was an imitation in yrsz 
of the largest, but at the same time ugliest, of all flowers, the 
Rqffkna. This plant, discovered in Java, produces flowers about 
two feet in diameter, and something like five pounds' weight, brown 
speckled, and rather disagreeable looking. Such a flower can of 
course only be preserved in spirits of wine, where it loses all sbape, 
and as it will be long probably before we are enabled to produce 
such a plant in our hothouses, the only way of getting a tol^^ble 
idea of these enormous flowers, is, to make drawings of them, or 
imitations of them in wax. The latter method has been here pursued, 
and we willingly delayed some time in the contemplation of so 
unusual and so curious a form of flower. 

We next drove a little farther out of town, and came to the 
country-house of M. Jenisch, one of the richest merchants in 
Hamburg, which is celebrated for its elegance. This really veiy 
pretty little villa sufficiently proved that England alone can fomisn 
the original for every thing which is to be carried out in a great or 
rich style. At the entrance of the park is a small but very neat 
porter's lodge, overgrown with creepers; the garden is a miniature 
imitation of an English park, but without the rolled and closely- 
mown lawn; the house, a cheerful-looking elegant villa, smaU, 
but for a German family, elegant, in its arrangements. The owner 
received the king at the door, and conducted us through the several 
3W)ms, which contain a number of modem oil-paintings, chiefly of 
the Diisseldorf school, but including also some French paintings. 
There were also some good copies of old pictures. Two little 
marble statues by Tenerani produced the most powerful efiect on me. 
The never exhausted subject of antiquity, namely. Love, the many- 
formed, always changing, and yet always the same god, in' the form 
and conditions of the various pursuits and occupations of mankind, 
had given rise to two ideas, which might certainly have been better 
and more naively represented than has here been done. One little 
figure represented Love as a hunter, the other as a fisher. The 
subject was capable of being pursued still further, and he niight 
have been represented as a shepherd, a gardener, a warrior, &c., 
for that can be said of him, and with more justice, which has been 
said of Suleika, in Goethe's " Divan:" 

" und wenn ich Allah's Namenhundert nenne 
in jedem klingt ein Name nur fur Dich !" 
(And if I should say over Allah's hundred attributes, in &ich would only be found 
another name for thee T) ^ 



Tborwsldseft has in this opened a way, and has shown that 
modem art can still further work that quarry which ancient art 
apened up in seulpture. 

After we had passed through the Tarious rooms in the yilla up 
to tlie platform, we descended to the garden^ Yiaited some pretty 
Bothouses, also Uttle grand^^hildr^i of Enghuid, mi enjoyed tiie 
Tiew oves meadows and bushes of the broad Elbe, flowing peace* 
folly alone in the evening sunshine. The carriages Ixad in the 
meantime been sent round to the road along the shore, and we thus 
drove baek alon^ the ziyer to Altona and Hamburg. 

This shore district has much that is quietly cheerful. I can 
imagine how pleasant it mnst be to wander along it in early 
morning or at sunset, when the larger ships are leaving for the sea, 
the little fishing-boats are returning home, and the fisher-boys are 
amusing th^nselves in their own way on the shore, among the 
TRrillows. Sea, nature, and river-Hfe meet here in many peculiar 
eontrasts. 

As we drove into the town, my companion pointed out to me 
the long row c^ places c^ amusement without the gates, where the 
sailors belonging to the ships of all the nations of the world hold 
their oigies. l^ey are no doubt assisted in these by the girls of 
Hamburg, and the neighbouring peasant girls, whose freshness and 
beauty soon attracts the attention of the traveller. The latter, in 
particular (die Yierlanderinnen), are distinguished for their good 
looks; they still obstinately adhere to their peculiar dress, with the 
dose-fitting red boddice, and the curiously-platted round straw hat. 
We saw at M. Jenisch's a painting, representing a pretty group of 
these girls, who serve as domestics here; and on the road we met 
many a pretty face and figure belonging to the same dass. 

** Antigone" was performed this evening at the theatre, and we 
wished to see something of it before returning to the " City of 
London*" The theatre was not very full, and we got good places 
in one of the front boxes. The internal arrangements of the nouse 
are simple, but in good taste. The arrangement of the Grreek stage 
was well managed, with small means, but in large masses, so as 
to look imposing; and the chorus spoke, moved, aiid looked well. 
We arrivea during the scene where the messenger brings to 
the enraged Creon the account of the burial of Jrolvnices, and 
stayed about half an hour. Grunert as Creon, and Mademoiselle 
Lang as Antigone, acted very well, and the whole breathed upon me 
with a breath the more invigorating, in proportion as my theatrical 
impressions of England had filled me with grief. I felt with plea- 
sure that I was aeain on German ground, where, if perhaps the 
material part of lite, and all that relates to its attainment are less 
cultivated, yet a higher and more enthusiastic feeling for the ideal 
side of life, as represented in philosophy, art, and poetry, has 
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Tbe ectzre dsr wm m a cl a fcd hy a ndi 
eboot nme o clo^ to wiiidi Ui mag^ 
tn$m and tbe lopcnor offioenof tke 
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good fortane had placed me b etwe en two of tbe most expenenced 
of oar officers; for letting aside tbe jpleasme that X Imd in cod- 
Terang once more unintemmtedhr in En^jlidi, tbe s fc i ai ie g of tbeir 
adTcntaies on the eotsts of Som Amenca aad of tlie JEEed Sei, 
which thej commiinicated to me, were in eirerjr leapee l intareBtiiig 
and infltractiTe I was particnlufy inteesic d m the ^xNiiiger of the 
two: he had serred much in nudler Teads, especaatBY mendtant 
reasek; he said, he found there were so many moie omKxrtnnitieso/ 
ccdlecting information reelecting the different seas, and nsml expt- 
rience in general, than on board ships of the line or fiigalesr, 
which were much in port, and sddom made any Ions- voyages. 
About a year before he nad commanded a veasel, whidi had taKn 
in a cargo of ice in North America, and conveyed it to tbe £ast 
Indies, where it was sold at a high price. His anecdotes, too, res- 
pecting the Tarions stations on the coasts of the Red Sea, wh&e 
steamers arrive and leave as regularly as in European ports, ^were very 
amusing and interesting. I had read mudi previously of these coub- 
tries, but told directly byword of mouth, every thing appears different 
and so much more agreeable. I parted with a hearty diake of the 
hand — ^the true English salutation — from both these gentlemen.* 

CONCLUSION. 

I WALKED about a little on the mormng of the 8th of August, 
round the AIster-Basin, then through a few of the new streetsy 
where, behind splendid panes of glass, the attractive contents of 

* I take this opportunity of giving a copy of the list of the officeis of out 
steamer, marking witlt an asterisk my two companions at table. 

A list of the names of the officers on board her Majesty's steam-yessel 

Communoned Offieera^-^WiWiBm Sonthey, William Roberts,* George Kerr, 
and George Foster.* 
Subordinate Q/?8crr#.— Richard Reed and James W. Ralph. 
Warrant Q^ctfrj.-— Thomas Truscott and George West. 
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x^ch shopfi were exposed to Tiew, and turned finally to the nuns of 
St. Peter's^ in wliicn more is still being done in the way of remov- 
uig the rubbish, than in rebuilding. Grand, and in the purest 
p!roportions, stand the columns and the Gothic arches of the nave 
^sxpoBei to view, and above them towers the massive spire, like 
^ihat of a castle. If the ruin could only remain so, in a lonely 
'valley, overgrown with wood, and covered besides with the luxu- 
riant green of English vegetation, what an effect would it produce I 
.As it stands now, it resembles the mass of mankind, who arrive at 
no clear views or knowledge of self, who always live partly in the 
past and partly in the future, and like them, one can only consider 
-what it was in time past, and what it will be in time to com^ 
iTvhilflt the impression of die present can hardly make itself con- 
caved at all. 

Exactly opposite the church stands now the school-house, built 
in rustico. It contains a square court, and both the wings are 
connected on the side towards the street by a line of arcades. The 
whole is of only moderate height. The impression produced on my 
mind was favourable, but wimout any dennite character. In fact, 
this decided character is wanting in the more modem part of Ham- 
burg, as well as in good society: and in this way I can prophecy to 
hoth an increase ad iTifimtum. 

As I returned along the Alster-Baedn to our hotel, I saw the 
lar^e floating baths^ which lie on its further bank. A boat full of 
children was just coming over; they had been enjoying the luxury 
of a refreshing morning bath. A swan was swimming beside the 
boat, eager and probacy accustomed to receive his share of the 
boys' breakfast. This time, too, he did not fail to receive a 
piece of bread here and there. The beautiful creature sailing along 
quietly beside the merry faces of the children^ would have made a 
ver^)retty picture. 

When 1 returned, the carriages were in waiting, and we soon 
set off in the direction of ZoUenspieker. My companion in the 
carriage, instead of the adjutant, who had ridden forward as courier, 
was now Count Martellini. 

The district we were now driving through, was a curious and 
strange-looking one; low ground, partaking very much of the cha- 
racter of a marsh, and which might with propriety be called " the 
paradise of storks." 

We first passed through Boberg, to the small town of Bergedorf, 
from whence a wide strip of deep sand, through which the carriages 
could only proceed at a walking pace, stretches between marshy 
pastures. During this part of the journey, I preferred performing 
a considerable portion of the way on foot. It was while thus walk- 
ing, that I saw for the first time in flower, in its natural hcJntat 
the water-aloe {straiiotes ahides)^ a very rare German marsh-plant. 
It appeared to me, at first sight, with its long^ green, prickly leaves 
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ZcrileBipieker, we came in mgat of tfae Em^ and drore wpg ^ 
top of the lotiy dikes wliich we hoe raifed, im oider peztoAy to 
protect the cukiTeted lands in the nagkboulwod mgnmat ife om- 
flowing of the mer. I had m j own leflectioBfl jm tkese Vioiai 
Tillages. The neasants' houses refninded me somewlisft e£ Fane* 
XttniA; for, as they «re huge and wide, they nsnall^ iaeliide unfa 
their stmw roof both the sIftUe and oow-hoose, Trhibt 4e stoik 
builds her nest, as it were, on an old whed on the loof , aadstaDding 
OB one leg^ with all the gravity of a FkOistar, appeniB at oaoe to 
watdi oyer the safety of h^ Toong and the inhabitants of the &im- 
jaid« The feny*boat, by ^raieh travdleis are conveyed acnes die 
Elbe at Z<dlenspieker, appears to be eonstmeted, bb audi tiiiags 
were probably built 300 or 400 years ago, heavy, lumbering, «Si 
eqaally nnwieldy in sailing ana in rowing. NeiFerthdesB, it 
carried us and oar carriages safely across tl» Elbe, vrliicli » lieze a 
Tery broad stream. As we podied off fitm the high vroodien bar* 
riers which surround the water dike in ZoUenqiieker, we had sM 
before us a very attractive gallery of pretty women bdongin^ tot^ 
four nations, wno, dressed in their short black petticoats, zed bod- 
dices, and round straw hats, with black caps beneath, had collected 
here, with their husbands and children, to see im take oor departuie 
Tbey are a pretty, national, £resh-looking race of people, but by 
far too near the luxurious town of Hamburg. 

From Hoopte, on the further side of the Elbe, the roads became 
better, and we travelled rapidly al<»ig a well-paved causeway, 
through a part of the Luneburg heath, to Liineburg. Tlsis hemt 
of which I had formed such a gloomy picture in my mind, is, hoir* 
ever, by no means so reimlsive; fields alternate with patches of 
wood; a few scattered villages lie here and there and the distant 
horizon is bounded to the eastward by a low range of wooded 
heights. In some parts of the road there are extensive waste tracks, 
and a peculiar grayish sandy soil appeared betwe«i Ae thinly-scst- 
tered vegetation on its surface; it reminded me of Ehrenberg's dis- 
coveries, who has shown that the most desdate portions of the Lune- 
burg heath consist of vast layers of Infusoria, of more tfean GBeea 
feet in depth. I would gladly have entered into some examinataoBS, 
and dug up some of uie soil, but journeys ci this kind are but 
little calculated to facilitate any minute investigations in the -j^jmfi' 
sciences. 

Early in the afternoon we reached Luneburs, and before arrrnBg 
at the town, saw the station of the railroad, which will very shortly 
connect Hamburg with the Brunswick and Magdeburg line. 

Liineburg itself, with its peculiar old ornamented gable ho^eeSf 
built of red, uncut stone, presents all the characteristics of a genuis^ 
German town, and vivicQy carries the mind back to tJie middle 
ages. It is impossible to see any more remarkable contrast, tbatt 
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socli a dtj and a popnioua modem EogEah town. On Una occasion 
liuaiebaig proved abudtnt in its saTOlies, for it fiaxnifihed ns widi 
WL T^xj soDstairtial and simple Genoan mnner. 

On leafing Lilnebarg, the road proceeda ov^ eztenflirecaltivsted 
fidLds, plantations ornamentally enclosed, and numerous low sandy 
lulls. The evening drew to an end, and night came on. The sky 
bad become dear, and a few Aunder-showers having fallen over the 
coantnr about xnid-day, the night was tolerably cool. I muffled 
mysdl carefiilly in my cloak, ensconeed myself as comfortably as I 
cxnald in the comer of the carriage, and indulged in a passing review 
of many of the moe^ striking objects and events of my journey. 
This excursion was now rapidly approaching its close, and I looked 
forward to the succeeding period of my life, as into one, in many 
respects altogether new. 

About two o'clock in the morning I was roused firom my multi- 
£aious dreams, and a series of lofly poplars rising above long walls 
in the light of the moon, now in her last quarter, and einniiig in a 
cloudless sky, announced to me oux arrival in Brunswick. It was, 
HI &ct, but little past two when we stopped at the gate of the 
first hotel, and with some difficulty obtamed chambers, in order 
to get a little rest It was fidr-time in Brunswick, and thereforo all 
the hotels were filled with strangers. 

The 9th of August, found us again up at an early hour, as we 
were about to avail ourselves of the railroad from hence to Magde- 
Imrg; from which his majesty would immediately proceed by a 
special train to Leipzig. There was still a fittle tmie to spare, and 
as Count Martellim had not yet seen Brunswick, we got into a hired 
cairiage, in order to take a short drive through some of the chief 
places of the city, and then to the railway station. In the early 
morning light, the old narrow streets with their picturesque houses 
and their carved wooden gables, exhibited a verv dijSerent appearance 
firom the country which we had just left. The contrast betweoi 
Germany and Itely, had never on any occasion, appeared to my 
companion so great as here, especially in the chief square of the town, 
before the Lion of Henry, and at the old cathedral, with its large 
lime-tree behind. Our time, however, was very limited; railway 
trains do not wait; and, therefore, we soon drove to the station-— 
forth rushed the train past Wolfenbtittel^ and soon arrived in the 
plain of Magdeburg; after having once a^dn seen to our right, in thei 
clear morning sun, the summits of the Harz range. And tlds time 
without snow. 

Having arrived in Magdeburg, we merely stopped until the caar- 
riages were put on trucks, and the train was ready to start We again 
ni£ed forward on. our course, and did not stop till we came within 
three miles of Leipzig, at the small village of Wahren, about twelve 
o'clock. Here the first festivities for tne reception of his majesty 
oommenced. 



From Wahren to Dresden, the kbiff's letum to his home resSj 
vetenUed a trimnplial prooeflnon. And to have seen a tiling of ^ 
deecription with all that oonTenienoe which lesulted firom fbiming & 
part of the suitc^ mar abo be reckoned amongst the remarkable 
things of one's lUe. To speak jnsdj of their character, ali ^ 
iestivities, as weU as something rich and impoeisg, haA alao a ge 
heartiness in them — a certain family ehaiader, winck on^ 
occasions can perhaps only be enjoyw by a iwmiHimtimmf kii^;— 
that is, a king who calb aioqiid Idm die rep ie s e atali yea of oB 
dosses, in order to consult for the common wwL Qa tius occa- 
sion, too, the nature and charaeter of the places where these recep- 
tions were given, were so clearly dispkyea in theb respectiTe and 
peculiar modes of celebrating the event, as to furnish materials for 
many reflections. 

At this, the close of my journal, I shall mention only a few of 
these particulars, and I select first the reception near the village 
already mentioned, on the frontiers of the Idnffdom ; secondly, the 
reception in Leipzig, my native city; the peo^e of which possess a 
freer and more active spirit, the result of their commercial and cos- 
mopolite life ; and, finally, the reception at the entrance into the 
capital, which, on the other hand, has at all times given evidence of 
a stifier and more aristocratic character. One and all of them 
were favoured by the splendour of the weather, which added an addi- 
tional charm to the preparations made to do honour to the king. 

The first of these receptions then, was wholly of a rural, I might 
almost say, a pastoral character. The young people of all the neigh- 
bouring villages, dressed in their Sunday clothes, stood in a long row 
firom the place where the king led the railroad, whilst the train pro- 
ceeded with the carriages and servants, to the road by which the 
procession was to enter the town. And their small green and white 
flags, and oak boughs, formed a passage, in the midst of which 
the pastor, accompanied by the civil and military authorities of 
Leipzig, congratuliEited his majesty, in a short address, on his safe 
return. On the road stood several open carriages, with four and six 
horses each, and^ postillions in handsome dresses, for the accommo- 
dation of the king aud his suite. The procession was immediately 
formed, and joined, not only by the authorities, but by a large 
cavalcade of well-mounted country people and Jagers, who rode 
partly before, partly behind, the royal carriage. In this order 
the procession moved slowly alon^ through the dust of the high- 
way, passed under a number of festive arches, surrounded by 
immense crowds of persons, and was occasionally delayed by new salu- 
tations and greetings. 

Next came the reception in Leipzig. At some distance from the 
town, near Gohlis, surrounded by woods familiar to me from my 
youth, and through which I had enjoyed many a solitary evening 
walk, indulging m the reflections and visions natural to my years, 
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the mounted burgher-guard joined the cavalcade, and placed them-^ 
selves at the head of the procession. The multitudes oy the way* 
side increased by thousands, and the dust with them, as well as the 
meetings and hearty and loud rejoicings of the throng. In this way we 
reached the entrance to the suburbs, where the road leading to ILtlle, 
exhibited a display of festive preparations, such as I had never seen 
on any similar occasion. Such manifestations often appear merely 
showy and ostentantious; but these made a really poetic impression. 
All the houses were adorned with festoons of oak-leaves around the 
balconies^ windows, and doors; so that the street, when seen in per- 
spective in the glorious sun-lighty appeared almost like a wall of 
foliage, in which every window was occupied by a joyous people 
waving their handkerchiefs, and greeting their sovereign. The 
effect, too, was increased by oak garlands ornamented with chaplets 
and crowns, being hung across tne streets, so that the way had all 
the appearance of a leafy bower. The various corporate trades, 
with their flags and banners drawn up on both sides of the way, 
added no little to the magnificence of the spectacle, as they 
welcomed the monarch with their music and shouts. 

At the end of the street stood a large ornamental structure in the 
form of a gate, under which the magistrates of the city presented 
their address of congratulation, and a well-selected band of singers 
sang a festive hymn. The procession finally passed along a portion 
of the public promenade — entered by the Kanstadt gate— passed 
through the Briihl — and again out at the Halle gate to the railway 
station. This street also was adorned for the joyous occasion — ^and 
I was especially pleased to see a number of gentlemen and ladies at 
the upper windows of a house beautifully decorated with flowers, 
who held immense glasses of foaming Champagne in their hands and 
made their salutations, and drank to the health of the king as he 
passed by. 

Having received the congratulations of others, and especially of the 
heads of the University, imder an ornamental tent at the station, and 
enjoyed a short but acceptable dejeunea^ we entered the carriages 
of the train a little after four o'clock, and in about two hours and a 
half reached Dresden. 

The royal family were in waiting to receive his majesty, on his 
arrival at Dresden — and the festive reception in the capital, com- 
menced in front of the station. A large body of military and of the 
burgher-guard was drawn up — the nunisters and generals were in 
waiting and the burgomaster commenced his address; — ^my attention, 
however, was suddenly arrested — for behind the circle of troops, 
and among multitudes of equipages collected on the occasion, I soon 
perceived my own, occupied by my family, who made signals to me 
by waving their handkerchiefs. 

It may readily be supposed that these magnets possessed a greater 
attractive power than the well-set phrases of the authorities. I 
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in pfflifttfti iig ihb 
dfore off in oo ipmj with my faanljr. 
to wait till the thioiig pcnnitfced in to 
liltle way till his Bugcatj and hit fionihr woe hr 
FiUniu. We, too, thon naohed thel ^ ^ 
ndofned tiraeti, from a window, in oae ar wftioh, ai 
waa thrown into the caxnage, and anived in arfaty' 

C&M. 

And tlraa, in joy and feilmty, w«i 
wai oonuneDoed and completBd under the 1 
and fnmidied ne with a new and Tuied Yiew of Europe and Enm- 
lift. 



APPEIfDIX. 
I. 



ON THE NATIONAL WEALTH OF £NGLAN1>. 

It cannot be otberwise than interesting to add to the general 
remarks which I made in the chapter upon the characteristics of 
Great Britain, respecting the power and wealth of the country, a 
£em numerical and statistical notices, particularly in order to m^e 
it clear to what an extraordinary extent such a people, with such a 
histoiy and such means, may increase its riches and its power. 

I pi^nise that in 1842, me population of Great Britain was as 
follows: 

Upon 4132 0(piare miles lived 18,664,800 human beings, givii^ 
thus 4512 to the square mile. 

Scotland eontained 1397 square miles, and a population of 
2,666,400, thus giving only 1909 to the square mile. 

In the first place, concerning the industry which prevails in this 
mass, we find it to be produced : 

L By the enarmoiis extension of the manufacturing system; in 
proof of which I would adduce the following examples: 

1. The increase in the manufacture of cotton wares. In the 
year 1800, 516,000 cwt. of cotton were used; in the year 1840, on 
the other hand, 3,890,000 cwts* 

2. Its woollen manufacture. This branch of industry requires, 

* In order to communicate a more exact and more extended account of at 
least one article, and that so important a one as the present, I add the follow- 
ing remarks :— 

*' According to a report of the Board of Trade (in reference to certain rail- 
ways in Lancashire), there are now concentrated around Manchester, within a 
apace of about fifteen to twenty miles in circumference, more than 1,500,000 
human beings, who all, mediately or immediately, obtain their living from the 
cotton factories in the neighbourhood. The enormous quantity of cotton im- 
ported into England (in 1843 amounting to 528,000^000 lbs. ; in 1644 to 
646,874,816 lbs.) is principally manufactured here, spun by machinery, woven, 
bleached, printed, and in an inconceivably short time again despatched to all 
parts of the world. The exports in cotton wares was given as follows in 1843» 
the last year of which there is any detailed acconnt :— 

Quanta^. Deckred Value, 

White or unbleached waopes 562^575,105 yards i€8,024,267 

Printed or coloured wares 856^065,000 „ 7,144,177 

Stockingsand other small articles... -r 1,085,586 

Yarn, single and double 140,32 1,1 76 lbs. 7,193,971 

Making a total value of...... 777; mT £23,448,021 
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bcMdci «n the wool ^jreariy p ro d uced in tbe ooontiy itadf^ akat 
500,000 cwt of fofeiffn woclf givei ooaqalioat to mofe Am 
330,000 men, and proaiices mtnufiictiiies to the amount <dnkm 
20,000,000/. jeariy. 

3. Its haidwftre nuunifkctnre, producing "^•^^ftrtTrnrii ealUs oi 
the value of about 18,000,0001L yndf; mAi^] 
wares to the amount of 2fi00fiO0L y ea il ir ^ 

II. By the enonwaM* eammeree mm frww of ] 




of thU may suffice. During the ksl few yean, the jnmn ^ 
(including part which was afte i w aid s eoqw al e d ) h«v« beam 'AyMl' 000 
cwt of sugar, 445,600 cwt. of lea, 500,000 cwt of coAee. 

III. By the mereoie in the number of iU wierehamt eease& .* fa 
example, from the year 1803, in which there were 20^893 Tcsaek 
altogether of 2,167,863 tons, to the year 1841, when there weie 
30,052 vessels, of 3,512,480 tons. In the hist year there were 
among these vesseb 856 steamers, of 104,845 tons, and 75,000 
horse-power. 

IV. By the laymg dawn of raiiwayM, in which a capital of 
80,000,000/. is sunk. (The Great Western alone cost 6,OOO,00(V.) 

In regard secondly to the wealth of Great Britain, we must measare 
it as we do that of a orivate individual, by the amount of its debts; 
the national debt, with that of the Indo- Britannic empire, amounts 
to something like 1,000,000,000/., and devours, dierefbxe, netirlj 
two-thirds of the revenue j^early in interest alone; and this revenue 
amounts, for Great Britain and Ireland, to about 60,000,000/. 
yearly. 

As some more exact notices, which in general correspond with 
the above, which I have borrowed from Beighaus, I give some 
results of the budget published in 1844. 

Date, Income. JSsmuef. 

1841. 52,815,4d3^orwhich 28^76,305/. 54,465,818/. 

are produced from Customs, and 

5,820,038/. from the Income Tax. 

1848. 56,035,022/.,of which 27,928,659^ 55,501,740/. (of which 29,261,012/. 

were produced from Customs, and were paid for State Debts, and 

5,887,455/. from the Income Tax. 14,513,917/. for the Naval and 

Military Forces.) 

The following estimates given by Porter (** Progress of the Nation"), 
serve still more clearly to show tbe wealth of England, and its 
yearly increase: 

" By far the greatest part of these articles is manufactured in the district of 
Lancashire here under consideration. However enormous such a productive- 
ness may appear, there is nothing to justify us in the belief that it has readied 
its extreme limit. On the contrary, every year some new improvement in 
machinery is introduced, or the system of manufactoring advances in some other 
way. The conseq|uence of this is, that work is continually cheaper and more 
lasting, that notwithstanding casual stoppages and occasional changes, the in- 
crease of these branches of industry is renaered more certain, hy means of which 
the population and the productive power of Lancashire have been almost 
tripled in forty-three years/f 
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Tke first docum^oit firom which the immovable property of the 
zufctioai may be estimi^ed is, the calculations made at mfiferent periods 
in reference to the income tax. From this we have the yearly income 
of all the citizens of England in the year 1803, as 38,691^394/., 
-vrMeli wmild giye a capital (multiplying this by twenty-five), of 
967,284,850J: 

In the year 1842, the income was 72,800,000/., and the cajatal, 
therefore, 1,820,000,000/. 

The second docum^it in an account of the various sums deposited 
in savings' banks at different periods by the working classes: 

In 1836, 599,326 depators had deposited a sum of 18,805,884/.; 
in 1841, 841,204 depositors the sum of 24,474,689/. 

(The capital deposited in savings' banks in Paris in the year 
1842, only amounted to between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 of firancs). 
Thirdly, the Fire and Life Insurance Companies afford a very 
fair estimate of the general wealth, from the sums sunk in this waj. 
In reference to the latter. Porter estimates the capital of the several 
companies approximately at 40,000,000/. ; and m the fonner, the 
value of poperty insured in 1801, was 232,242,225/.; in 1841, on 
the other hand, 68 1 ,539,839/. 

Finally, we may form some idea of the wealth of England, by 
considering the sum spent for the poor, according to law. The 
greatest amount of poor-rates ever levied was in 1818, and in that 
year they amountea to 7,890,000/. (about as much as the whole 
revenue of the Prussian monarchy). This rate has since been 
diminished, and jet in the year 1833 it amounted to 6,790,000/. 

Besides all this, we must still consider the vast quantity of Eng- 
lish money which has passed out of the country to other nations. 
The United States alone, within the last five years, have received 
upwards of 53,000,000/., partly as loans, partly as capital for the 
working of canals, railways, and banks. 

In conclusion, I must still renmrk, that the various improve- 
ments in agriculture have given employment to a large amount of 
capital. Porter states, that a single landowner, the Earl of Lei- 
cester, has expended within a few vears, on the improvement of his 
ext^sive domains, upwards of half a million sterling. 

This may, then, suffice to give a tolerably adequate idea of Great 
Britain in this respect. 



n. 

ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE HIGHER OFFICES OF STATE IN 
ENGLAND, AND PARTICULARLY IN 1844. 

As 80 mudhin the country and in the life of the English, is matter 
of tiaditioni and derived &om former ages, so jb also the axrange* 

29 
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)iigh offices and digniuet of sMe, wmA theiefcnre not to be imds- 
tlood ivithout oonndering ihtu hklotical deretopment. Hiefiii- 
lowing pagcsy therefore, are intended to give a genenl view of this 
development, thoogh neocannly a yttj mmUL and imparfaei eai; 
indeed, I could not have given even mm a one, liad I noi baaa»* 
sifted bj much valuable information* 

When ive consider the government, apeit from the pmami of the 
•overei^, and from every thing rdatung to the paifinmen^ die fol- 
lowing is to be remarked: 

The soul of the whole is the Prime Ifinister, or Premier^ £>r the 
time being; whose official title, however, because finances geoenHj 
are the most important point, is First Lotd of the Treasury. At the 
mme time, the Premier has a special finance minister under him, 
who is called the Chancellor of the Escchequer. The Premier has no 
official rank definitely laid down, as the various degrees of rank are 
in the table of precedency ; on the oontiary, the President of the Coun- 
cil, who must first be chosen by him in the course of the formation of 
his ministry, precedes him. This latter is at the same time a sort of 
Minutre de rirutniclion JPubUqw, whilst the Home Secretary abates 
with the Archbishop those duties which, in other countries, would 
be discharged by the Minisire du Culte. Besides this, the Home 
Secretary is, in many respects, also Ministre de Justice. The Lord 
High Chancellor, another important person in the ministrv, is the 
President of the House of Lords, ana of the High Court of Chan- 
cery, and, in this latter capacity, guardian of all wards. As Presi- 
dent of the Upper House, nowever, his power is more limited than 
that of the Speaker of the House of Commons, who, chosen by the 
house itself for the period of one parliament (seven years), re- 
mains entirely independent of the ministry. The Chief Commis- 
sioner of Woods and Forests has principally to do with royal 
palaces, public buildings, and, therefore, with the new Houses of 
l^arliament; but the crown lands are also imder his management. 
The Lord Chancellor is Keeper of the Great Seal. Besides this, 
however, there is a sinecure in the ministry, the office of Lord Privy 
Seal. The person who fills this office has the charge of the smaller 
royal seal, which is affixed to less important documents. In the 
caoinet, however, as well as in the field, viz., in the parliamentary 
debates, the Privy Seal, although without a portfolio, often has the 
opportunity of being very useful to the ministry; for, in general, we 
must remark, that no one is admitted into the ministry, who either 
cannot play a part in parliament, or, at least, does not possess some 
considerable parliamentary influence, even since the passing of the 
Reform Bill. 

The principal active members of the ministry are, however, the 
three Secretaries of State. The principal duties of the Home Secre- 
tary have been already noticed; he has nothing to do with much, in- 
deed almost all that, which, on the continent, is included in the duties 
of a Minister of the Literior; the principle of local government 
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and administration had done away with all this. The Colonial 
Secretary has a very extensive field of operations, in consequence 
of the great extent of the British power; England has at present 
forty-five colonial establishments. In those colonies which have a 
representative constitution of their own, this minister is only the 
connecting link in the chain. In the others, called crown colonies, 
he rules very desjjotically, and sometimes arbitrarily. It is re- 
markable, that in time of war, the Colonial Secretary is, in point of 
fact, also Minister of the War Department. The Secretary at War has 
merely the material part of his department under his direction; and 
even here, the influence of the Commander-in-Chief, although he 
has no portfoKo, is often felt very decidedly. The financial afiaira 
of the army and navy are under the direction of the Paymaster of the 
Forces. The Admiralty, as a department, consists of a First Lord ot 
the Admiralty, who, however, is not necessarily a seaman (in the 
same way as it is not necessary for the Secretary at War to be a 
mihtary man, which, in fact, he seldom is), and several homines du 
metier, forming his counsel, under the title of Lords of the Admi- 
ralty. The office of President of the Board of Trade and that of 
Master of the Mint are united in one person. As the East India 
Company is an imperium in itnperio, it is only connected with the 
general ffovemment by a minister and his bureau, which is called the 
Board of Control, the minister himself being called the President of 
the Board of Control. 

Ireland, in consequence of the Act of Union, has its own viceroy; 
who has a real court, by which means the Irish are compensated for 
the absence of the sovereign. His assistant is the Secretary for Ireland^ 
who is the responsible minister for every thing regarding Ireland, 
residing in Dublin whilst parliament is not sitting, and in London 
during the session. In the law department, Ireland has its own 
peculiar staff, whilst Scotland has only a single individual connected 
with the government, namely, the Lord Advocate. The artillery is 
considered as a separate branch from the army and navy, and is 
under the direction of a Master-general of the Ordnance, being 
president of a council totally distinct from those which manage navai 
and military afiairs. All law matters in connexion with courts* 
martial stand tmder the direction of the Judge Advocate General 
Finally (though last not least), we must notice the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, This whole department, causing necessarily so 
much work, and extending so far, consists of only about thirty employes 
(exclusive of couriers, messengers, and servants). All the subordinate 
secretaries, &c., are of good family; there are no paid copyists oi 
writers; handsome writing is not necessary, only a tolerably legible 
hand is required. The employes are not bound over in any sum as 
caution (on the continent, and particularly in Germany, tms would 
be perfectly incredible), and notwithstanding no great faults have as 
yet been discovered. But all the employes are well paid, and have a 
prospect of good advancement and pensions. Every attention is paid 

2b2 
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to the Carjm djphm aljfw t^ md the gav miiiinit is -wtarj lihiu l imfea 
tag them from custom duties, &&: but as the ^ovcnuneHt has aeii 
fltience St all b matters of pnTste right, or ia pomti crf'kw, snyx^^ 
ibr official interference in indiridnal cases of law woold liaTe no 
eflfect* The law is quite independent of the goirmiment; and iS^ fix 
example, eren an ambassaoor were to commit a SAemj hoe, lie 
would have a Teiy iair chance of being hanged, without t£e ministi; 
bein^ able to mve him, even with the best intPiitiena. Tk naiiu s Uy, 
that li to my, all who have any thing to do with the govcmmeDi, aai 
are appointed by the Premier, has a smaller committee, the ealnet, 
which is the actual counciL The number of the calnnet mxnialeDia 
generally odd, in order that there majr always be a majoritjr in 
voting; but in general, of course, a prime minist^ hems hisoot 
lei^lfues in such good order that there can be no diflBcal^ on this 
pomt, as I think ritt once answered a lady who ssked him about 
the way of voting: ^* Do you think we count the majority by noses?* 
The principal offices at court are always filled by the Fronier fiom 
his own party; and here, too, parliamentary influence eaoeaEciacs 
great power, although the pleasure of the sovereign is alao at times 
consulted. The great officers of state are, however, never in the 
cabinet, although they are generally considered as belongiiig to the 
ministry. OnW^ a few, as the Earl Marshal (President of me Heralds' 
College, and ol all court solemnities), ihe Grand Falconer, and the 
Lord High Chamberlain are hereditary. It is wdl known, however, 
that a great deal depends upon parliamentary interest, and upon a 
seat in one of the houses of parliament, and that the ministers, of 
#McA, have no seat in parliament. Whoever is member of the House 
of Commons, must, on accepting office in the ministry, submit to a 
new election on the part ot his constituents. An office under the 
crown, and a seat in the Lower House, are in theory incompatible, 
and hence is derived the form of a voluntary resignation of a seat in 

Srliament, by accepting the imaginary <^ce of Steward of the 
liltern Hundreds. 

Wo give in the following pages a list of the Officers of State, as 
they now exist in Sir Robert Peel's ministry, and as they were in 
that of Lord Melbourne. 

Cabinet Minutert, 1844. 1835—41. 

Flnt Lord of the Treasury Sir R. Peel, Bart Viscount Melboiinie 

Lord H ish Chancellor Lord Lyndhurst Lord Cottenham 

Commander-iii^Chief Duke of Wellington 

President of the Council . ... Lord Wharnclifie •,. Marq, of Lansdowne 

Chancellor of the Exchequer Rt. Hon. H. Goulbum Rt. Hon. F. T. Baring 

Lord Privy Seal Du ke of Buccleugh Earl of Clarendon 

Seeretary of State for Foreign 

Affairs Earl of Aberdeen Lord Palmeiston 

Sccreury of State for the 

Colonies Lord Stanley Lord J. Russell 

Secretary of State for the 

Home Department Sir J. Graham, Bart.... Marq. of Normanby 

Flist Lovd of the AdarinUty Earl of Haddii^ton^,,.., Earl of Minto 
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CeUnnet Ministers. 1844. 1835—41. 

President of Board of Control Earl of Ripon Rt. Hon. J. Hobhouse 

^''Tmde!..''?.!!'^ ^'''''^ ^^}Rt.Hon. E. Gladstone ^gj^^^^;^- S. B. La- 

secreta^:;^;:::::: | ^^^jjvss^^i^ ^£«- ^- «• ^ 

Paymaster-General of the 

f'oroes SirE. KnatchbuU Rt Hon. £. Stanley 

The following are not in the Cabinet : — 
Chief Commissioners of 

Woods and Forests Earl of Lincoln Viscount Duncannon 

Chancellor of the Duchy of 

Lancaster Lord G. Somerset SirG. Grey, Bart. 

Vice-President of the Board 

of Trade Earl of Dalhousie Rt. Hon. Fox Maule 

G««»^*«,„ r«« T.«i«^^ 5 I-ord Elliot (now Earl 

Secretary for Ireland | of St. Germains) Viscount Morpeth 

Master-General of Ordnance Lt.-Gen. Sir G. Murray Sir Hussey Vivian 
Tf^^^^^^^r^.^\ 5 Viscount Lowther (now 

Postmaster-General | Earl Lonsdale) Earl of Lichfield 

Two Under-Secretaries for 

the Colonies. 
Two Under-Secretaries for ( Lord Viscount Canning 

the Foreign Department \ H. N. Addington, Esq. 
Two Under-Secretaries for 

the Home Department... 
Secretary of the Admiralty... Hon. Sidney Herbert 

Ch-eat Officers of State. 
Lord Steward of the House- 
hold Earl of Liverpool Earl of Errol 

Lord Chamberlain Earl Delawarr Earl of Uxbridge 

Master of the Horse Earl of Jersey Earl of Albemarle 

Master of the Buckhounds. . . Earl of Rosslyn Lord Kinnaird 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland Earl de Grey Earl Fortescue 

HeredHary Offices, 

Earl Marshal Duke of Norfolk 

Grand Falconer Duke of St. Alban's 



Lord High Chamberlain | ^d'Eresby "^ ^ 
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in. 

ON 8TAFFA.* 

^* Had the ' Description and Natural History of S tafia/ bjFaajas 
de St. Fond, or the Tarious other descrintions which have been 
published of the isUnd by naturalists and by tourists, exhausted 
the subject, I should have forborne to have troubled the society 
with any remarks on a place which ou^ht now to be well known. 

*' But a visit to this celebrated islana having given me an oppor- 
tunity of remarking a circumstance before luinoticed, and of some 
importance in its natural history, I think it my duty to lay it before 
the society. In so doin^, I find it difficult to avoid entering rather 
minutely into the general description of the island, particulany rince 
a second examination, besides confirming the remarkable fact I at 
first noticed, has enabled me to investigate its structure more conx- 
pletely. I shall, doubtless, still leave something to be corrected by 
those who may come after me. A multiplicity of objects pressing 
at once for regard, a visit always necessarily hurried from the im- 
possibility of remaining lonc^ on the island, a boisterous sea, and a 
stormy atmosphere, are hostile to that accuracy of observation which 
may preclude future correction. 

'* The circumference of Stafia is estimated at about two miles. It 
forms a sort of table-land of an irregular surface, bounded on all 
sides by perpendicular cliffs, varying in altitude, and broken into 
numerous gorges and promontories. 

** It is intersected by one deep cut scarcely to be called a valley, 
which divides the higher and more celebrated columnar part from 
the remainder of the island. At the highest tide this more re- 
markably columnar part appears from its south-western side to 
terminate almost abruptly in the water, but the retiring tide shows 
a causeway of broken columns, forming a sort of beach at its foot. 
Kound the other side of the island there is also a beach of varying 
breadth, consisting of detached fragments, and of rocks jutting out 
into the sea in many irregular directions. This beach, when the 
weather is perfectly calm, and the swell off the shore, will, under 
due precaution, afford landing in various places ; but it is on the 
eastern side that the most numerous landing-places occur. Various 
narrow creeks, sheltered by the island itself from the predominant 
western swell, admit of easy access in moderate weather, provided 
the wind is in any direction from S.W. to N.W. ; and for the en- 
<;ouragement of the mineralogist, who may be terrified at the exag- 
gerated reports of this difficulty, I can assure him that I have 
landed on Staffa when the vessels that navigate this sea have had 

* This and the following; article on the vitriHed forts of Scotland, are chiefl/ 
derived from the papers m the " Transactions of the Geological Society," by 
J>r. MaccuUoci). 
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-tlieir sails reefed, and the boatmen of lona and Ulva have called it 
impracticable. The love of the marvellous has conferred on, Sta£& 
a terrific reputation, which a greater resort has discovered to be 
Bomewhat akin to that of Scylla and Charjbdis. 

* * It is easj to perceive from the southward, that with this flat dis- 
position of its surface, and notwithstanding its irregularities^ Staffa 
possesses a gentle inclination towards the rf.E., although no oppor- 
tunity is aSbrded for ascertaining the precise dip. It is not of 
importance to ascertain it, nor can it amount to more than five or 
six degrees of variation from the horizontal plane. 

" Tjae highest of the perpendicular faces which bound it rise about 
sixty or seventy feet above the high-water mark, and these are on 
the south-western side, where the most remarkable columns, and 
the great caves exist. The greatest elevation of the island cannot 
be more than 120 feet above the level of the sea. There are no 
sunk rocks round it, but the water deepens rapidly from the shore, 
and admits of large vessels coasting it close at hand, provided they 
have a leading wind. There is a soil of considei-able depth on the 
surface, and it is covered with herbage. 

** It is almost superfluous to say that the whole island consists of a 
mass of basalt. I have indeed been told that a sandstone bed has 
been seen at low water on the south-western side, but I had not an 
opportunity of observing it. 

*' This is the part of the island, when, if in any place it shoidd, 
from the inclination of the strata, be perceived, and there is no 
reason to doubt the assertion, as we find most of the trap rocks of 
the western islands lying on beds of sandstone. It is equally super- 
fluous to describe the basalt, since specimens of it are in every one's 
possession. It may be sufficient to remark, that its texture is more 
compact, more crystalline, and less earthy than that of basalt in 
general ; and that it is at the same time less homogeneous, less 
black, more fragile, and more sonorous. But it would be idle to 
attempt to apply different terms to the endless varieties of the rocks 
of this tribe. 

" This basalt exhibits two modifications — the columnar, so often 
described, and the amorphous, which is generally more or less amyg- 
daloidal containing imbedded zeolites of different sorts. I saw no 
example of basaltic breccia, or of trap tufij as it is improperly called. 
" It is in the amorphous basalt, that the zeolites are most abundant. 
The nodules vary from the size of a pea to that of a hen's egg, 
and upwards, and generally exhibit specimens of radiated meso- 
type, and of analcime. 

" The cubical zeolites (Chabasite) are of rare occurrence, and the 
mesotype is seldom granular, and never, as far as I saw, capillary. 

" The lamillar variety of stilbite is occasionally found filling the 
intervals of approximate columns. I did not observe any zeolites 
in ' the larger and more perfect columns, but in the smaller and 
more irregular ones they occur, though rarely. 
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**U we were to yitw the nkad <mij fioM fie \ 
•ad at half-tide, we ffaonld oondndfe dnt it had 
three distbict deponti, or beds of tailf ^ Of ~ 
appear in some place* amorphovi ; but it is aot ea^r to \ 
of itto judge whether it ac^ialljfonna a eantiiiiioiB bed. ItJaoDlf 
from the analog of Camia, and the other hawiltir ^■»'^" ci iht 
aea, that we should be tempted to generaliae this candaMB. 

** Tlie neiEt bed is that which is dirided into those hsFge «Jiim— 
which form the most oonnncuoiis feataie of St■ffi^ and it ^aiia 
from thirty to fiAy fiset in tnickneas. The upper <»e appens at a 
distance to be a uniform mass of amonAons baaalt ; bat on a 
nearer inspection, it is found to connst of small oohmmB, laid and 
entangled in every posnble direction, often hoiiacnitBl, and gtMLAj By 
curved. It is tnis bed which forms the pondeioas casp (aa it s 
oallcd) which crowns the summit of the grand faqade. 

** Although the ^reat columnar bed occupies but a small potkai 
of the whole exterior fiu» of the isknd, ^ columnar fixm is 
perhaps predominant throughout the whole. Yet it would be as 
oiflicult, as useless, to attempt to determine its proportiaiis to the 
amorphous part, when they are irregularly mixed, as the^ aze at the 
northern and eastern sides. On these sides, also, the divisian into 
distinct beds, such as I have described above, is by no meai0 
easy to trace, and possibly it does not exist 

** To those who have seen the beautiftilly regular cohmms of the 
Giant's Causeway, those of Staffit will appear rude and conqia- 
ratively shapeless. They nowhere exhibit that accuracy of design 
which is so conspicuous in the former, and are rarely seen of any 
considerable length without some incurvation. But their thick- 
ness is much greater, since they often attain a diameter of four 
feet. They vary perpetually in the number of their angles, the 
pentagonal and hexagonal beinff the most common ; and those of 
an inferior number of angles being less common than those of a 
•uperior. Their joints are very irregularly pUnned, and axe fre* 
quently wanting through a considerable len^h. When separated, 
tno touching surfaces are either flat or marked by a slight xespeo- 
live concavity and convexity. In many places, and most con^cu^ 
•ously in the great cave, the angles of tne upper joint are Kxsmf 
derably and oblimiel]^ truncated at the pdnt of contact with the 
lower one. But! did not pereeive any instance where a corres- 
ponding projection of the end of the inferior angle rose to cover 
the truncation ; a circumstance of such frequent occunrence at &e 
Giant's Causeway. I may add, that the articulated columns are 
most remarkable in the great cave, and that the straightest columns 
generally exhibit the most frequent articulation. The curved 
columns, visible at the cave called the Clam-sheU Gave, extend for 
forty or fifty feet without a joint. 

^' The disposition of the variously-curved columns above this smaH 
oave, is, perhaps, one of the most striking features of the whole 
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idand. But it will be time enoagh to speculate on the formation 
of a curved basaltic column, yfheD. we have Bomething rational to 
aSBer cm that of a straight one. 

" A very extraordinaiy aggregation of columns lies off this cave, 
forming a conical detached rock, corruptly called Boo Shala. The 
GseHc name Buachaille, (BovK^Koi) the herdsman, is commonly ap- 
plied to ccmiyicuous single rocks all over the country. This rock 
consists of variously-inclined columns resting against each other^ 
and uniting till they form a conical body, which appears to repose 
on a "bed of curved and horizontal columns. 

^* It is superfluous to attempt a description of the great cave. 
The language of wonder has already been exhausted upon it, 
and that of simple description must fail in an attempt where hyper* 
bole has done its utmost. I may, however, remark that its dimen- 
mons appear to have been over-rated, in consequence of the 
mode of measurement adopted, and that the drawings of it, 
•which have been engraved, give it an aspect of geometrical regu- 
larity which it is far from possessing. Its supenority in point of 
efifect to the greatest effcnrts of architecture, might admit of dispute 
if there were any disputing about feelings. Another cave occurs 
at a Aort distance westward, of inferior dimensions, and inaccessible, 
ttnless when it can be entered in a boat, an event requiring a com- 
bination of circumstances of no very common occurrence at Staffiu 

** Large fissures are seen above this cave, with an incipient detach- 
ment of considerable masses, threatening a ruin which is perhaps 
not far distant. Beyond this there is still another cave, which 
appears to pass through the promontory in which it lies, but equally 
or even more difficult of access, and still involved in uncertainty. 
Many other caves of less note are to be seen in various parts of 
the diff around the island, into which the sea breaks with a noise 
Tesembling that of heavy and distant ordnance. 

** In a fetter transmitted last year to the secretary of this society, 
I todh: notice of a fact of considerable importance in the natural 
Idstory of this island, which had before escaped the remark of visi- 
tars. This is the occurrence of a bed of alluvial matter on some 
purts of its surface containing fragments of ihe olden rocks. It is 
xxuMt eanly seen at that side of me island which faces lona, and 
on the summit of the cliffi of a semicircular bay opening in that 
di]<eotion. The bed is here broken at the edge of the cuff, so as 
lo expose its whole thickness for a considerable extait. But the 
same appearance may also be observed immediately above the ordi- 
naiy landing-place, where the bed has also been broken. The 
stones which it contains are all Tounded, and of various, often con- 
siderable dimeidons, and they exhibit i^)ecimens of granite, gneiss, 
micaceous scUstus, quartz, and red sandstone. Together with 
these are some roUed pieces of basalt. 

*^ Here then is a cixcumstance in the natural history of Staffii, ad- 
vmtitious it is true, but involving difficulties of no small importanoa. 
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If we cast our ejret on the map^ we ahall peroenre that it is emr 
bayed in a large nnuontj, fonnea in the island of MaU, and. nearlj 
encloflcd on the oppodte nde by lona, and the Treahanidi islands. 
Beyond die latter a second line is drawn by Tirey and Coll; while 
lo the north, bat at a greater distance, are plftoed ihe islands of 
Muck, Rum» E^g, Canna, and Sky. The wnc^ island of Miill, 
with the exception of the Ross, is of trap formadon, containing, 
however, some nartial tracts of sandstone and other rocks, which I 
bad not notlcea. The islands of Ulra and the Treshanish, wi^ 
their dependent rocks, are also of trap formation. So are the 
islands wnich lie to the north, and which I have enumerated above, 
lona, however, together with CoU and Tirey, conasts principally of 
ffneiss and mica-suite, traversed by granite veins, rocks which also 
form the chief parts of the coasts of Lorn, Appin, Morven, and 
Ardnamurchan. It is to the former, then, that we must look £>r 
the origin of the rolled stones which coyers Staffii, if, limiting the 
great operations of nature by our own narrow views, and the ages 
which have contributed to change the face of the globe by our own 
abort span, we are led to seek for that solution which maj appear 
the least dif&cult. Even then we must admit that Staffit has formed 

ert of one continuous land, with the islands of Coll, Tirej, and 
ull, since no transportation could have been e£^ted without the 
existence at some period of a continuous declivity between t^em. 

*' The language which this circumstance speaks, is not obscured; 
and the nature of these changes allows of little dispute. 

'* If we admit the obliteration of so large a portion of solid land, 
and consider that a deep sea now rolls above the foundations of 
former mountains, we have no further difficulties to obstruct us in 
accounting for the numerous and distant accumulations of trans- 

Srted materials which occur over the whole surfiice of the earth, 
le same power, whatever it was, that hollowed the great sinuosity 
of Mull, mi^ht well remove the solid matter that once filled the 
valleys which now separate Mount Blanc from the ridges of Jura. 

'^ But if appalled at the supposed magnitude of those changes, and 
at the period of time which must have elapsed to complete them, 
we suppose that the island of Staffa was elevated from the bottom 
of the sea in its present detached form, and retaining on its summit 
a portion of the bed of loose matter deposited under the present 
water, another order of phenomena crowds on us, no less important, 
and involving circumstances almost equally repugnant to the visible 
operations of nature. 

** The appearances are, perhaps, insufficient to enable us to decide 
between two difficulties ot equal magnitude, nor is it here necessary 
to enter further on that question. I may also leave it to those 
who have entered more deeply into such investigations, to deter- 
mine, in the supposition of the first of these causes, wbeiher 
the wasting of the land has arisen from the gradual action of natural 
operations, or the more violent efforts of an occasional destroying 
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:foroe. It is my humble task to point out a fact as a contribution 
-to that mass of accumulating information on which a consolidated 
:&l>ric may at some future time be erected. 

** Yet the idle spectator or enthusiastic lover of nature, who shall 
hereafter view this interesting spot, may, when he contemplates 
tliese grand revolutions, have to wonder less at the efforts of that 
povrer which has hollowed the Cave of Fingal, and submerged 
m the depths of the ocean those columns which seemed destined for 
eternity." 



IV. 

REMARKS ON THE VITRIFIED FORTS OF SCOTLAND. 

" The contest about the vitrified forts of Scotland having for some 
time ceased from an apparent want of new matter, it may be deemed 
superfluous to revive it by the description of any more of these 
extraordinary structures. But some appearances which seemed to 
have been overlooked having occurred to me in examining these 
works, I thought it might yet be interesting to those who took a 
part in the former discussion, to receive any additional remarks 
v^hich might assist in clearing up the points in dispute. 

*' As far as archaeology is concerned in the question, I deem it use- 
less to inquire to what era they are to be referred. That they belong 
to a people who had not learned the Roman arts is probable, since 
they contain no calcareous cement. But that this is a certain con- 
clusion, I am not inclined to admit, as the knowledge of a simple 
fact among a savage people does not necessarily imply the power 
to direct it to use. The ability to detect calcareous stones, the 
means of quarrying them in certain situations, and the power of 
transporting them from great distances to places where they do not 
naturally exist, must have been possessed by these people before 
they could have directed to any useful purpose this naked truth 
denved from their conquerors. To instance only those vitrified forts 
which are found in Galloway. 

" There is no limestone to be procured in that country, but by a 
very distant land-carriage, or a very circuitous route by sea. It is 
evident that a commercial system of some sort must have been esta- 
blished before the inhabitants of these countries could have cemented 
their buildings with lime, however they might have been acquainted 
with its properties. 

" It is equally a matter beyond the power of modern investigation 
to discover, whether they were the works of the aboriginal Cale- 
donians, or of their Danish invaders. Neither analog nor exami- 
nation of the remains throws the least light on the subject, a subject 
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which, 10 it is beyond the teach of hifltorical or tiBclitioixal evideoiEK, 
•ecms equally divested of all those dicoaistaxiees from which tzoA 
is sometimes elicited. It is neverthdesB a general opinion, ^ai 
they aie remains of the earliest works of ancient inliabitan:t& 

*' This, too, is a proposition which appears to rest ona veryrago^ 
sort of reascming. The same antiquarians suppose that the wdQr 
known circular t^ictish town, was built before the use of iron, but 
admit that they are of more modem date than the Titrified fbrts, 
from the greater artifice apparent in them. It wiU, however^ be 
dear to any one who shall examine the vitrified fort near Am worth, 
in Gmlloway; that the ditch which has been excavated for the pur- 
pose of giving the fort a scarp all round, has been cut down hj iron, or, 
at least, by a tool of metal. It is from the greater acciunulatioii of soil 
on the ruins of the vitrified walls, an accumulation often sufficient to 
conceal them entirely from the view, that we are (if from anything-} 
entitled to consider them as erections of a date more ancient than 
the towns of Glen Elg or Dun Domadilla, or than any of the works 
as yet examined in wnich vitrified masonry has been used. But it 
is superfluous to pursue these archasdogical difficulties further. 

** The question on which the two contending parties have been 
most at issue, was, whether the vitrification was the result of design 
oraccident. While one party asserted that a regular process had been 
carried on for the purpose of making a solid wall, the other supposed 
that these walls might have been originally constructed of stone and 
wood united, and that accidental fire, or the attack of an enemy, 
had destroyed the compound structure, producing in consequence 
the vitrification now to be traced in them. 

" Mr. Williams and Mr. Frazer Tytler are the most con^icuous 
leaders on each side. 

" It seemed to me that li^ht might be thrown on the question, by 
examining with mineralogical accuracy the substances of whi(^ 
these structures were composed, and noting the changes which each 
had undergone from the operation of the fire, and also.by observing 
whence the stones had been derived whidi were used in ihem; aad 
that the question of accident or design might be illustrated, by exa- 
mining in the laboratory the degree of heat necessary to produce the 
requisite appearances in the stones which actually exist in these 
structures. 

" In the present more diffiised state of mineralogical and geological 
faiowledge, it is unnecessary to refute the notion of their volcanic 
cngm in a paper addressed to a society like tUs. For the purpose 
of the ordinary spectator, that refutation may be tarusted to the 
^*JJ^5™ff .I»^Rre8S of natural knowledge. 

Ine hill of Dun Mac Sniochain, which lies in the plain, now sup- 
posed by some to be the site of the ancient Beregonium, has long 
^n noticed as the seat of one of these extinguished volcanoes. 

tT^L^^^ specimens of pumice and lava<as they w«:e called) 
collected fixwn it, I was glad to have an opportunity of investigating 
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a verjr accessible specimen of what I condaded to be a vitrified fort. 
Sxicli it proved. 

** Those who have seen similar works know how completely they 
are sometimea covered with the soil, a circumstance which, as I have 
jxist noticed, perhaps more decidely than any other, marks their high 
antiquity. Imperfect, however, as their traces generally are, there is 
a very peculiar form in that which is the subject of the present paper, 
and a plan differing much from the uniformity of structure and 
rudeness of design, which have been supposed to distinguish these 
-works. 

** The long narrow hiU on which it stands, is nearly predpitoxw 
along three quarters of its circumference; at the other end it rises 
from the plain with a very accessible acclivity. A series of paral- 
lelogramic works have been constructed, so as nearly to cover the 
principal and precipitious part of it to the very edge. The greater 
portion of the hill being thus occupied by two of these works, the 
strongest part was cut off by a wall firam the more accessible end, 
tlius fornnng a sort of citadel, or place of retreat, at the last ex- 
tremity, a practice very common m the ancient peninsular fortifi- 
cations of ComwaU, in Castle Trereen for example, and in a similar 
castle at Zenor. To occupy and defend the vmnerable side of this 
position, the outer work appears to have been placed without the 
principal area, that from it the enemy might be seen and opposed 
m every part of his ascent. This dispodtion bears incontrovertible 
marks of military design and experience. Were a modem engineer 
to defend Dun Mac Sniochain, ne could do little more than build a 
fort to occupy the ground, and contain his men, erecting an out- 
work to command the approach. 

" I have thus particularly detailed the military relations of this 
work, to show that these forts very probably belonged to an age of 
some talent and improvement, a notion adverse to the suppositions 
of those who have conceived them to be the efforts of the rudest 
barbarians. But the ignorance and rudeness attributed to nations 
of mere warriors and hunters, is falsely assigned. 

" The history of infant society shows on the contrary, instances of 
acute reasoning, of ready invention, of perseverance and prowess, 
which would be in vain sought among the enlightened populace of 
modem times, nay even among those who are fex removed above 
that rank. But this ability and vigour of mind have been neces- 
sarily directed to those objects only, which were useM or honour- 
able, or were then in fashion. The abilities of in&nt nations 
require to be compared with their necessities, and to be measured by 
their best works, not by their worst. 

"The whole length of ground enclosed beyond the cross wall is 
about 200 yards, and its breadth is about 60. Within this space are 
two works, the one containing a perimeter of 15S yards, and tho 
other one of 110. These, according to the modem military com- 
putation for the defence of a^ redoubt, are capable of holding more 
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than 500 men. He perimeter of the external woark is 96 juds, a 
moo nearly capable of dispoang of 100 znen. We are uoaUe, 
fiom ignorance of their weapons and modes of waz&re, to d^er- 
mine in what wa^ these works were oocomed or defended^ bot ob 
anj supposition, it appears that this must hare been a militajy fert 
of some magnitude and consequence. 

** I have entered into details of the magnitude, and Bgawe, and 
militaiy importance of this work, for the purpose of setting aside 
another hypothesis with regard to the vitrified £>rtB. Ilbej have 
been supposed by some to haye been merely beacons, and iixMl the 
vitrification has been the result of the combustion of those hei^ of 
wood which were used for signals. 

'* The supporterB of this opinion have asserted that they alwajs 
occupy the highest elevation, and that many of them are so placed 
as to be visibb from each other. This is not true. The fort at 
Am worth is not on the highest ground it might have occupied, nor 
is the fort of Dun Mac Snioclutin so situated: but they are bodi 
on the strongest ground. When the strongest and highest ground 
coincide, a case very common in hiYLy countries (I speak of militaiT 
strength of ground, as connected with ancient modes of war&ie) 
there, as at Craig Pliadric, they naturally occupy the summit. I 
may add, that no fort has hitherto been discovered between this 
ana Craig Phadric, except that at Dun Dheairduihl, nor have any 
been observed in its neighbourhood, in other directions. I might 
strengtlicn this argument by referring to the dcscripdons of other 
similar works, but I prefer arguing from those which I have seen. 

'* It now remains to inquire, if by any examination of the walls of 
Dun Mac Sniochain, light can be thrown on the causes of its vitrified 
appearance, and whether it was the result of design or of accident. 

** The remains of walls in the other vitrified forts, noticed by dif- 
ferent observers, have been so well described, as far as relates to 
their general appearance, that little can be added on this head. It 
may be sufficient to say, that they appear in the present work to be 
about twelve feet in thickness, and are now nearly buried under the 
soil. 

** One circumstance, however, requires attention, as some false 
speculations have been founded on it. Both the outside and inside 
of the walls, near the ground, are rendered much thicker than their 
truo measurement shows, by a mass of loose stones accumulated 
against them, and this renders it difficult, in the present state of 
things, to ascertain their real dimenrions. It has been supposed that 
this was done with a view to strengthen the work, or else that it 
was an efiect of the rude manner in which they were supposed to be 
erected. It would have been an extraordinary system of defence, 
which should have heaped up a pile of loose stones on the outside of 
a wall. Modern warfare is satisned when its ordnance has produced 
such an addition to the face of an enemy's bastion. A little attention, 
also, to the angle which loose stones assume when they are at liberty, 
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miglit have filiown that such a system would not only have pre- 
vented the defenders from approaching their own walls, but would, 
in fact, in small works, such as those of this fort, have occupied a 
very considerable portion of the included area. 

** It is the dilapidation of the consolidated parts of the building 
vrliicli has produced this appearance. The thicsness of the walls of 
this fort, as nearly as it can be appreciated, is, as I have already 
Btated, twelve feet. They bear the marks of vitrification throughout 
their whole extent, but in some places it is more complete than in 
others. In no case does it seem to have extended more than a foot 
or two from the foundation, and the most perfect slags are found at 
the bottom of the wall. As we proceed upwards, we find a mixture 
of porous slag with stones, which having been but partially fused, 
have adhered together in a mass. Higher stiU, we meet with stones, 
which, though tmvitrified, are roasted by the action of the heat, and 
at length the marks of fire diminish, until they almost entirely disap* 
pear, leaving only a heap of loose and unconnected stones. The 
loose part of the wall havmg fallen, through time, has caused that 
accumulation of rubbish which we find about the vitrified parts. 
On account of the mixed construction, we have no means of ascer* 
taining the original height of these works; but if a judgment may 
be formed from the quantity of loose stones which are found at 
the base of the walls, it was probably not considerable. Nor, indeed^ 
would a work which was intended for defence from within, admit 
of a greater height of wall than five feet, or that over which a man 
might look, a height which is equal to that of the ancient British 
field-works, if this may be determined from some of the perfect frag- 
ments which remain in Cornwall. 

" Of one of the most remarkable of these, I have given an account 
to the Antiquarian Society. It is the fort known by the name of 
Castle au Dinas, in the parish of Ludgvan, in that county. Here 
the altitude of the work is determined by the perfect finish of part 
of the remaining wall, which consists of well-fitted dry masonry , the 
strength and solidity of which shows that it was not a temporary in- 
closure, but a sort of citadel, or work of permanent defence. The 
wall is here only five feet high, and from this I am incUned to 
conjecture that the vitrified forts did not exceed this height. Nor, 
indeed, are the accumulated ruins about them sufficient to give 
reason for suspecting that they were of a greater elevation. It 
is deserving of remark, that the vitrification of the outer work is 
not so complete as that of the inner one. 

" Before examining the materials of which the wall is composed^ 
it is necessary to mention the mineralogical nature of the rock on 
which it stands, and that of the immediate vicinity. The hill of 
Dun Mac Sniochain, is formed of limestone, lying in schistus; similar 
to tbat which constitutes the neighbouring island of Lismore. 
The schistus and the limestone alternate, but the latter is the predo- 
minant rock. The hill itself is perfectly insulated in a great alluvial 
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pkm. To the wcsttUapkmisbaai^Bdbydie] 
aedinlDdi, wUdi deaeeai almplly into it, afii 
Bwett point, within lttlf«-inikor loi of tlie fact, 
mre f'>nD€d of the old rocks fwnmnn to the . . ^ 

gneisB, micft-»hie» qi»rt>-Kx:ky and pofphjiy. A lomg movntm d 
temp raing at the boiden of Lodh £tiTe, akiita the edges of ^Kse 
hiltf for a coDsdomble ipaee, terminating on the pli^ oFCGBod bj 
a trap bfeocia» that pndding-fltone ivdl known to toonala, as ^ M S Mmm g 
in Tarious places Cram Comiel to Oban. This breeon, irlien. neaieat 
die fort, is at least half-a-mik distant from it As the seok^ic^fiite 
of this rock does not concern the present inqniiy, I shi£ limit oojsetf 
to its minetabpcal deacriptioo. 

'* It consists of rounded pebbles of difiecent inagnitndfB» *"*— im^ 
bj a psste of a mixed brown and white colour* The ptHbiea axe 



generailr small, and are mnch more nnmeroas nnder the aize of an 
orange tiian abore it. There are tbtj few of ccmsidaEafaleiBagiiitodeL 
They exhibit for the most part, different Tarieties of tsap, or 
gmnslone; all of whidi haTe been roonded pievioasly to tUx 
entanglement Of these there are porple, led, gray, and dark bbe 
specimens; Tsrying as much in sohdi^ of texture as they do in 
colour, and more or less homogeneous in their iqqpearance. Many 
of them are of an amygdaloidal stmctuie, oontaining inabedded 
srains of calcareous spar, zeolites, and grun earth; and some are per- 
fectly cavernous and sconform. Besides these pebblesof trap, theieaze 
rounded pieces of quartz of different colours, white, gray, and red; 
cemented in the common ground. In the q)ecim€ns which I ex- 
amined, I could not trace any other kind of rock. The parte by 
which the whole is cemented is of a peculiar quality. It is eitiier 
dark purple, or brown, or motded, or gray, or a dirty mixture of 
brown, wnite, and dull green. It may be scratched with the knife, 
has an earthy smell when breathed on, and effisrvesoes with nilzous 
add. Its fracture is not propeii^ granular, but rather of the small 
splintery. Before the blowpipe it is fiised into a dark glass. Chi a 
minute examination, it appears to consist chiefly of fragments of trap 
cemented by a whitish sut^tance, which proves to be the hard variety 
of calcareous snar mixed with a sand of trap. This trap sandis generailr 
of a dark |>urple resembling many of the imbedded pebbles. Abhouda 
this sand is tne predominant ingredient in the paste, there axe afao 
fi>und in it grains of quartz, minute seolite, garnets^ civstals of caica* 
reous spar, and here and there prehnite, diallage, and chloriterdii^ ss 
far as it is possible to speak decidedly of objects so very minute. The 
spar which cements this sand into a ocHnmcm paste, surroundb every 
grain so as to form them into a proper breccia, and enable the whole to 
break with the splintery fracture above noticed, instead of a ^rannhr 
one. Here and there the paste occupies large interstices,, which have 
been formed by the approximation of two convex sur&oes of oon&de* 
rable extent; and from these itmay be traced, inanuatingitsdf thsough 
all the grains of the mass. It is evident that the caka^reous spar bs 
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been introduced while in a state of fluidity, among the sand and I 

gravel, as the lai^ pieces of paste may be observed to envelop the 
grains of trap. Generally, therefore, we may consider the pudding- 
stone of Lorn, as a congeries of trap sand and trap pebbles, cemented 
by calcareous spar, a rock often designated by the improper name of 
trap tufo; 

' * This, however, is not the place to inquire into the means by which 
the mass was consolidated. That it is a case of an agglutinated rock 
diflfering greatly from the ordinary sandstone breccia, or the ferru^- 
nouB and argillaceous pudding-stone, is very apparent. It resembles 
them indeed only superficial^, and in its mechanical texture; and it 
will be worthy the labour of geolo^sts, to direct their attention to 
the pudding-stones of this coast with more care than they have 
hitherto done. The other rocks are too well known to need any 
descnption. 

" The walls of the fort are found on examination to consist partly of 
the old rocks before enumerated, and partly of that which I have now 
mentioned. Gneiss, quartz, granite, mica-slate, clav-slate, pudding- 
stone, and pyritical slate, are seen entangled together, witn a very 
small proportion of the particular rock on which the fort itself is 
founded. The source whence these rocks are derived is evident, with 
the exception of the pyritical slate, which I could not trace in 
the neighbourhood. 

" I have now to inquire what motive could induce the builders of 
this work to reject the stone which lay at their feet, and to fetch 
firom such a distance the large quantities to raise their walls. 

** It is particularly remarl^ble that although the plain and shore are 
covered with firagments, yet these are almost entirely fra^ents of 
the primary rocks. I state this for the purpose of oDviatmg a sup- 
position that may be adduced to nullif|r the ailment which I am 
about to derive, of a previous intention m the bmlders to vitri^ their 
work, fix)m their having neglected to use that rock on which the 
building was erected, and wnich was not adapted for the purposes 
of vitrification. 

*' It might otherwise be suggested that they collected the loose 
rolled stones of the plain, as iNsmg readj broken to their hands. 

^' But besides tdiat the pudding-stone is rare among these framnents, 
the pieces of the wall wnich have not felt the fire are angular, and 
not rolled stones, showing pretty clearly that thev were not collected 
on an alluvial plain, but broken from the rocKs where they were 
formed. 

" Now, in the walls, the pudding-stone, which we shall presently 
find to be the only vitrified ingredient, predominates to such a 
degree, as to occupy the greater part of it. 

" Hence it appears at least a probable conclusion, that the builders 
were acquaint^ with the effect of fire in destroying limestone, and 
that intending to erect a vitrified wall, they rejectea that which was 
unfit for their purposes, however conveniently placed. 

2 c 
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<* Had the obiect been to erecta diy wall of stone and wood, the 
Umeatone would have equally answered thm intentiona. This notion 
of a design to yitrify seems to leoeive additional strength from the ap- 
parentsolicitudeand Ubouremployedin introducingso much pudding- 
stone into the work. It is yery likely that accident had taught them 
the yitrifiable nature of this ingredient; a piece of knowledge the 
more probable, if, as there seems little reason to doubt, thej 
were acquainted with the art of making iron, an art which we must 
not deny to them when it is known to manj^ of the inhabitants of 
Africa who are in a yery low state of ciyiUsation. 

** Such are the consequences, I would endeayour to deduce fix>m 
the mineralogical considerations belonging to this question. 

*' It is now proper to examine the cnanj?es which the several sub- 
stances haye undergone, that we may, ii possible, form some ra- 
tional conjecture on the dcerce of heat to which they haye been 
subjected, and on the probable means by which this heat was 
produced. 

'* Where the quartz has been most exposed to the fire, it has become 
brittle and easily pulyerisable. The granite too is brittle and crumbles 
to pieces. Gneiss and mica-slate are also rotten when they haye con- 
tained much iron, in consequence of the oxidation of that metal. When 
pure they haye remained unchanged, as we might expect from the 
well-known properties of some of tne yarieties of mica-slate. Often 
when their nat surfaces haye been in contact, they are agglutinated, 
from the superficial yitrification of the quartz which they contain, 
when united to die potash produced by the fuel This is also the 
cause of the glazed sur&ce which coyers the clay-slate and which has 
firequently occasioned numerous small pieces to adhere in one lump. 

** In many places d^e mica-slate has been so softened by the apph- 
cation of heat as to haye bent and conformed itself to the neigh- 
bouring protuberances, imdergoing at the same time no great change 
of texture, unless when much impregnated with iron; an appearance 
perhaps assisting to confirm that explanation of the contortions of the 
gneiss beds which attributes this e£tect to the action of he^t. 

«< Very little change a{>pears in the specimens of common slate 
which I haye taken from it. If anj limestone has found its way into 
the wall, it has probably been calcmed, and subsequently assisted to 
bring into fusion the rejQractory earths. It is to the pudding-stone, 
however, that the main part of the yitrification is to be attributed. 
Without this it would haye been only a mass of burnt rocks, and 
specimens of it may be taken firom the wall in eyery state, from that 
of a black glass, to a spongy scoria capable of floating in water. 
There are Jso many pieces, which haymg been exposed to a lower 
heat, exhibit a graaual succession of changesi from incipient calci- 
nation to complete fusion. 

** This, therefore, is the cement of the building; and it has been so 
mixed through the whole, that there is scarcely a part, (I speak of the 
foundation), which has not been united into a continuous mass by the 
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fiision of this substance. The last stone of which the changes are 
i^orth noticing, is the pyritical slate. 

''In g;enenu, it has become disintegrated, in consequence of the 
sublimation of the sulphur containea in the pyrites. But many 
specimens may be taken from the wall, where the pjrrites has felt no 
cnange, proyin?, evidently, that it has scarcely unaergone the action 
of heat. In the vitrification, therefore, of the pudding-stone, and 
the integrity of the pyrites, we are furmshed with the two extreme 
points of temperature imder which this work has been raised. 

** How these are to be reconciled is a new difficulty; it is unneces- 
sary to examine the highest temperature at which pyrites can main- 
tain its inte^ty, as it is known to be low. It is equaUy useless 
to examine mto the powers of the granite and quartz rocks to 
resist heat, as they are also well known. 

" The fusibility of the pudding-stone arises partly from the fusible 
nature of the substance which I have described as forming its 

{)roper paste, but in some measure also from that of the amygda- 
oids and grun-stones imbedded in it. It is in consequence of the 
carbonic acid contained in the calcareous crystals, which these 
amygdaloid pebbles exhibit, that the inflated scoria are produced; 
for it may be easily traced to them through a rej2[ular gradation. 
To pursue this subject experimentally, I thought it necessary to 
submit various parts of this rock to the furnace, that I might ascer- 
tain the degree of heat necessary to eflfectthe corresponding changes 
in it, and the fragments were accompanied by one of Mr. Wedg- 
wood's pyrometers. 

'^ The spongy scoria remained unchanged, and the natural amyg- 
daloid was sometimes unaltered, and sometimes disintegrated by 
the calcination of its lime, without undergoing any mark of fusion 
in a heat of 20^, a heat at which brass is melted. iFrom 20^ to 30^ 
the amygdaloid underwent no change, except a slight vitrification 
on the surface; at 40° it was much affected, and was fused into a 
glass at 60°. 

" Having excited the fire to 100°, I eimosed to it various parts of 
the pudding-stone, which had not been affected in the heat at which 
the amygdaloid was changed. Some of these were vitrified, and 
became precisely similar to many of the specimens taken from the 
wall, wmlst others continued to resist for a long time even this in- 
tense heat; a heat at which many varieties of earthenware are 
baked. It is unnecessary to relate all the experiments which I per- 
formed on the different substances, as it is not my object to state 
these matters for the purposes of chemistry. Those which have 
been adduced are sufficient to prove that some of the fiised sub- 
stances must have been brought to that condition in a heat not less 
than 60° or upwards, of Wedgwood's scale. Such, then, at least, 
is the temperature at which the walls of this fort have been fused; 
it may have been much greater. It is perfectly evident that if a 
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tempeature of 60^ eziilod in one part of the wall, pyrites lja% 
near it must have been deoompoeecL 

^* There could be no suoh diwordancj of tempezatnre ^dstmg 
aunultaneoualy, and 00 near, in a oumb of this conatnictioa. Hence 
it follows, that the wall could not have put on its pteaeat af^iear- 
anoe by one heatingi if it were all aotnaliy built prerioiidy to the 
application of the heat This predudee the posBibility of the sap- 
poflition contained in Mr. Tytler's hypotheGDS. Had the fire, whi^ 
ne supposes the cause of vitrification, been produced by the burn- 
ing down of the wooden part of the compound wall Which lie has 
imagined, it could not have happened that a litiificatioiL zeqiiiring 
a temperature of 60^ should have taken place in one part, wliile in 
another, such a substance as pyrites renuuned unchanged. 

'* The great heat requisite to effect the vitrification of the {mddinsr- 
stone, is an additional argument against this hypothesis, as it couM 
not have been produced by any qiiantity of wood, capable of enter* 
ing into such a wall, unless the wood haid predominated to an extent 
incompatible with any idea we can form of its architecture. It k 
not, indeed, easy to conceive a plan capable of producing these 
cfiects, and certainly none more feasible than the suggestion cf Mr. 
Williams. 

** With him I should rather be inclined to suppose that a sort of 
furnace was constructed of a double earthen wall, in which the 
materials were placed, with such a quantity of wood as was soffi- 
cient to excite a strong heat, and that this operation was repeated 
till the wall had gained its wished-for elevaticHi. The earthoi 
furnace in which the Africans fuse their ores seems to countenance 
this supposition. 

** The imperfect combustion c^ the upper parts may be eaaly 
conceived to have arisen from a partial ne^kct of the fire after 
the wall had nearly attained its requisite height; mxc is there any 
reason why it should not have been mcreased in height by the addi- 
tion of cold stones after a firm foundation had been obtained. 

** One other circumstance in the appeazance of the burst stones is 
deserving of notice before quitting this subject. The diODges 
which the mica-slate has imdergone, appear to be such ae ccnild not 
have been produced but by long torrefiustion, or by such a repe- 
tition of the heat, as I have supposed to be the result of design. 
The transient effects which would follow the burning down a 
wooden wall, would scarcely have been sennble on stones of ao 
refractorjr a nature, which exhibit changes, in many inatanees, as 
great as if they had been exposed f<» a long time to the heat of 
an ardent furnace. Such are the observations to which a coiMi- 
u ^r*^ of tbe fort of Dun Mac Sniochain has given rise. 
** As this was the only one of these mysterious fabrics which I 
had seen when the above remarks suggested th«mselves to me, I 
was afterwards glad to have an opportunity of examining the fort 
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on Giaig Riaeclric, it being "AsA one on wluoh most labour had 
bieen bestowed, and that which I thought mi^t possiblj either 
eonfirm or refute my notions on the subject. 

^^ Its general appearance and mifitary structure having been fully 
find oaiefully described, I shall only indulge in a veiy few re- 
marks on its physical compodtion. 

*^ The hill of Craig Phaedric, on 'vrindb it stands^ is cme of a nu- 
merous set of pudding-stone rocks, whidi may be traced fixjm 
!Fyers, and, for aught I know, beyond it. At Fyers, thqr lie above 
the primary rocks, which ihey doubtless separate, as usual, from 
the secondary strata, as they may be seen near Inverness, suc- 
ceeded by sandstone breccia and common sandstone. On the top 
of the rock there is a deep depoBit of rounded stones, consisting 
of fragments of the olden rocks. The pudding-stone of Craig 
Phaedric differs completely from that of Lorn. It contains no frag- 
ments of the grunstone amygdaloid, ihere being no grunstone beds 
in its vicinity, as there are on the Oban coast. The pebbles which 
it does contain, are of quartz, gneiss, granite, and the other asso- 
ciated rocks. The paste which cements them is of a granular 
texture, entirely and essentiaUy di£fer^it from that of the Lorn 

fudding-stone, and belonmng to a very different class of substances, 
t is agglutinated by adhesion, as the sandstones are, without a 
common binding paste; and consists of fragments of the same 
rocks -which, form the nodules, eKhibiting generally a gritly mix- 
ture of hornblende, mica, felspar, and quartz, with a considerable 
portion of ferruginous felspar clay. The dii^rence in the vitrifi- 
cation of the wall arising from this cause is obvious, since the 
scoria of Craig Phaedric contain none of that very light and spon^ 
sort capable of floating in water, and wMch I have shown to anse 
from tke fusion of the calcareoxis am^^^daloid. It differs also in 
these respects, that it contains no pyritical slate, and that it con- 
tains fragments of sandstone. The heat has operated on these 
stones, so as to roast and crack the quartz, granite, gneiss, mica- 
slate, common slate, and sandstone, producing ap{)earances similar 
to those of the specimens in Dun Mac Smochain. The sneiss 
(XdIjj whidi contains much hornblende, and passes into nom- 
blende slate, is partially fused. The mica-slate, containing also» 
in some instances, layers of hornblende, has be^ split in sunder 
by the vitrification of these lamina; and in other cases it is bent 
and contorted in a very amusing and instructive manner. But 
the oementaticHi of the wall is produced by the vitrification of the 
paste which fixrms the pudding-stone. By this, not only its own 
pebbles are united, but the neighboring stones have been en- 
tangled in the general mass. 

** It is plain that no additional argument to support the notion 
of a deinsn to vitrify can be deduced from this specunen, except 
that of the great heat required to fuse it, which applies as well 
to this case as to that of Dun Mac Sniochain. 
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** HaTing in these two infltanoet detected the enstenoe of a vitn- 
fiable mbstsnoe in the rocks from which the walk were oonstracted, 
I was in hopes that all the other vitrified forts would be found 
to oceor in the vidnitj of yitrifiable rocks. No mineralomcal no- 
tice has accompanied the accounts of those which have been ob- 
senred in Aberdeenshire, in Ross-shire, and other situations, nor 
had I an opportonity of inspectinf^ them. Bat I have since learned 
that three or four exist in Arisaik, a oountiy conasting of gneiss 
and ffranite rocks only. The refractory nature of these substances 
wouM almost lead us to doubt that the buildings are actually vitri- 
fied, unless hornblende or other unnoticed vitrifiable matters abound 
in them. 

** It is but of late that similar structures have been detected in the 
southem parts of Scotland. Three of them are found in Gralloway ; 
but I had an opportuni^ of py^^miwing only that which lies in the 
parish of Amworth. It is a rectangular and simple wall, occupying 
the summit of a steep and strong but low hill, and exhibiting the 
usual general appearances. 

** As the whole of this part of the country consists of common 

Sauwacke, and grauwacke-slate; I was, I confess, incredulous about 
e reported vimfication, on account of the refractory nature of 
those substances. 

*« On examining the wall, it appeared, that although it bore very 
ffenerally the ma^ of fire, the vitrification had occurred in very 
tew places, and in distant patches. I was at a loss to account for 
this circumstance, till on accturate examination of the surrounding 
rocks, I found some places where the grauwacke assumed a peculiar 
character, exhibiting distinct grains ol imbedded carbonate of lime. 
This variety is fusible, and from this, unquestionably, the vitrified 
portions had originated. It is here that a part of the rock has been 
cut down, very certainly by sharp tools, for the purpose of scarping 
one side of the fort. There is no bed of foreim fragments on the 
top of the grauwacke, and no covering but me common soiL I 
know not what conjectures we can form about this fort, except that 
the same attempt has been made, but has failed from the deficiency 
of proper materials. I confess that the consideration of the re(]^uisite 
heat inclines me, as much in this case as in the former, to the on^al 
supposition, and confirms in my mind the notion that the vitnfied 
forts of Scotland are the effects of design. 

•* Since the above account was written, two circumstances have 
occurred to me, which seem to afibrd additional evidence of the 
truth of the opinions I have held respecting the vitrification of 
these buildings. 

" The first is an article in the twelfth volume of * Nicholson's 

Journal,' page 313, quoted fix>m the report of a French en^eer, 

(M. Legoux de Flaix) describing a method of building practised in 

Uindostan. In this process a wall of brick earth is erected, which 

, is then surrounded by a coffin filled with combustibles. As the 
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combustion proceeds, fresh fuel is added, until the whole wall is 
baked into one solid brick. The coincidence of the effects of this 
actually-existing process with those of one long since forgotten, 
seems to prove almost to demonstration, that similar means have been 
practised in the ancient military works of Scotland to produce 
structures so analogous to those now commonly used in India, and 
that the ' baking ' of buildings in this country must be considered 
in the light of a lost art. 

" The other is to be found in the history of Gatacre House, in 
Shropshire (now imfortunately pulled down), of which a slight and 
not perfectly correct account is riven by Owen Salisbury Brereton, 
Esq., in the third volume of the * Archseologia.' On applying to 
the present most respectable octogenarian proprietor (descendant of 
this ancient family), to whose regard for the superior comforts of a 
modem house we are indebted for the destruction of these singular 
and venerable remains, I was informed that the west end alone had 
been vitrified. 

" The vitrification was so entire and continuous, as to form one 
imiform glassy substance over the whole of the wall, and thus to 
conceal even the joints of the masonry. The wall itself was of ^y 
mottled sandstone, about eighteen inches thick. I have exammed 
the vitrified crust in a specimen transmitted to me. It is scarcely 
the twentieth part of an inch in thickness, and consists of a green 
transparent glass, perfectly superficial. Its appearance would lead 
me to conclude that it had been produced by the application of alkali 
or salt to the surface of the walls previoiisly to the process of firing 
by which the vitrification was effected. Tne proprietor is inclined 
to think that the vitrified wall was of greater antiquity than the rest 
of the building, but offers no conjecture relative to the time of its 
erection. It is only known that the family can be traced on the same 
spot to a period as far back as that of Edward the Confessor. 

" We have here these additional accessory evidence to prove that 
the art of vitrifjring buildings after their erection, was an art practised 
in Britain. In this case it was evidently intended for the purpose 
of excluding the weather, and certainly a more effectual expement 
could not have been devised. The vitrified forts of Scotland, more 
solid and less exposed to the ravages of art, have but partiaEy yielded 
to the universal enemy, time. The more slender structures intended 
for habitation, have disappeared in the lapse of years, or have 
suffered from the taste of other improvers." 
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likewise be of great service to all young housekeepers, who have yet to learn the proper 
arrangements of the dinner-table, as it contains not only a bill of fttre for every month in 
the year, but is illustrated by very neat engravings, showing the proper method of placing 
the dishes on the table, and the order in which the courses and dessert are to appear.'*— 

SrOannia. 



«: 



BY CHAPMAN AND HALL. 



In Imperial Octavo^ price 16«., chth gilt^ 

THE CHILD OP THE ISLANDS, 

A 9ofm. 
By the HON. MRS. NORTON. 

-WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY DANIEL MACLI8E, B. A« 

*< There can be no question tliat the performance bears throushont the stamp of 
extraordinary ability—the sense of easy power very rarely deserts us. Bat we paase on 
the bursts of genius ; and they are many. * * * The exquisite beauty of the verses 
is worthy of the noble womanly feelingrs expressed in them. * * * We wish we had 
room for a score more of these masterly sketches — but we hope we have given enough, 
not to excite attention, for that such gifts employed with such energy mast at once 
command, even were the name on the title-page a new one — but enough to show that we 
have not observed with iiuUfference tikis manifestation of developed slcill— this fairest 
wreath as yet won in the service of the graver Muses for the name of Shrridan.*'— 

Quarterly Review. 

« We find in almost every page some bold burst, graceful allusion, or delicate touch^ 
some trait of external nature, or glimpse into the recesses of the heart— that irresistibly 
indicates the creating power of ^em\iA.V—Edinburgk Beoiew, 



In three volumes. Octavo, price 2S3, cbtk, 

THE WANDERING JEW. 

BY M. EUGENE SUE. 

The Work may still be had in Numbers, Farts, and Volumes, and Subscribers 
are recommended to complete their sets without delay. 



In Imperial Quarto, price Three Guineas ; Proofs on India Paper, Four Guineas, 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF ART. 



TaiATINO OW 

BEAUTY OF FORM, IMITATION, COMPOSITION, LIGHT AND SHADE, EFFECT 

AND COLOUR. 

By J. D. HARDING, 

AUTHOR 09 "KLSMBNTART ART.'* 

3!tit| numnotui lEIInstratiomi, JBxmn snDr ^ngradelr (9 t^t ISLvi^tn. 

'• The plates in this yolame are no less varioas than excellent, and admirably adapted to 
elucidate the letter-press, which consists of eigrht chapters ; in the first of which it is 
shown that trae principles of art are derired from nature; the second treats of imitation 
as applied to art ; the third of the distinction between the judgrment and the feeling with 
respect to art } the fourth on beauty and form ; and the remainder on composition, li^ht, 
and shade, colour, and drawingr from nature; with an Appendix on manipulation and 
materials. The amplest instructions are laid down in the simplest langnagre, without the 
use of the terms employed in the art— so manr of which are without real siifniflcation •/} 
and of them we can only say, that we know of no work fr Dm which amateurs and even 
persons wholly unacquainted with eve^ principle, could so readily gather a gaidinff know- 
ledge 88 from this work.**— ilr^ Union, 



¥t 



WOUU PUBLI8HXD 



THE PARSONAGE OF MORA. 
BtFBEDBIKA bremeb. 

Teuwiatkp bt WTTJJAM HOWITT. 

FMioaa«< 
I, diaraimr 
T^fi^fff^l and i 
■n on wkldi It gteDOM or playi.* 



•« IHoro tts^ to Um • FiMWMan of Mon,* M im eT«7 ttiac t 
bia utl w of • nMW klad, «***^««r Mid cheorftil olotarH of the 
kooMholdbabtti of odnctttod •ndlMpvf middlo fife. Mid TlTid fency 
B.».JYS«'«JfiVMi«c. 




in oM voboM, cbA, ^ tt^^eif price is. 

ST. PATRICK'S EVE; 

OB, THSEB X&AB IN THE LIFB OF AN lEISH PEASANT. 
Bt CHARLES LEVEB. 

WIXK fOUft nCBDIOa AMD HUXEBOnS WOODCUTS, BT ''PHIZ." 



* One of tho boat Mid pnntt produotloDS of tills fortlle antbor. Hie tale ie toadied 

'^ f »nd ezUbitt gUmpsea of beanty* monl and inteUectiul, 

B Bpocks of liliie in a stmxny 



" uae 01 tao ooac ana punK pioaiicaoDS or oils reroie anG 
thioof liont with genuine pathoa, and ezhibitt gUmpsea of beant 
gleaming over the nigged lot of the Irish labourer, like the pen i 
akj, when oeoartonaur the doode Mrer.'*— ^rttcnnic. 



A oM vohame^ Pogt Oetaoo,prie€ 14*. doth gUt, 

A TOUR THROUGH THE VALLEY OP THE MEUSE; 

m^ fit XegdOrs of fit aRalloon <!Doitiitrc w^ ^ ISittftnxufs. 

Bt DUDLEY COSTELLO. 

WITH AN OBNAXXBTAL FBORTIBPIBCQB AND NUXBBOITS WOODCUTS. 

«< UnafliBctedly written, and nicety illostrated j and will be found a weU-infonned, weQ- 
bied, chatty companion, to whomaoever pleaanre may take up the Valley of the Mensem 
or boeineia may keep at home. It is for in-doora as well as out."— £c«»iiier. 

" Thla work ii one of the moat agreeable toorist manoala we have ever seen* inasmuch 
aa the anthor haa paused, not only to inquire at each place he ▼isited, bat also to reflect 
upon the reanlt of his inqoiriea, which he commnnicatea in a style highly plea^ng and 
graphic, and often learned."— Arf Union. 



In Octavo^ price 5«. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OP HEINRICH ZSOHOKKE. 

(Pabt XXXm. OT *« The Fobbign Libbabt.") 

*' This is one of the very best of the many excellent foreign works which the * Foralgn 
library' haa made accessible to English readers. It presents ns with a yivid picture of the 
mind and life of a man worthy to be known— one who has striven with success, by speca- 
lation and by action, to improve the condition of his fellow man. The volume is imbued 
with the spirit of moral and political wisdom, and cannot ftdl to be widely read. It 
inculcatea the leasons of virtue by the most effectual of all methods— t^ example of a 
life of high-principled and beneficent activity."— JifomiMj' Ckrtmicle, 

" A beautiful picture of a good man's life, of a good man's atmggles, of a bene&etorof 
the human race."— «/«Am BuiL 

[•9, ' =. 



BY CHAPMAN AND HALL. 



WORKS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 

In One Vobme^ mnaU Svo, wiA a Portrait, price Sm. 6tL cbA, 

THE LIFE OF SCHILLER 



/It tffM vohmepoit Bvo, price io«. dd. cloth, 
PAST AND PBESENT, 

■■GOITD IDinOW. 



In on* voiume small Svo, price 9*» cloth, 
LECTUBES 

ON 

HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. 

UOOND BDITION. 



In three wis, small 8«w, price U. Be., cloth, 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION : 

Vol. 1.— Thb Bastilli. 
Vol. II.—Tns Constitutiok. 
Vol. III.— Ths Guillotins. 

8IC0KD IDITIOir. 



In one volun^ crown 9vo, price 5e, cloth, 
CHARTISM. 

** b nerer imokea but there is fire." 

Old Pbotbkb. 
SKCOND BDITION. 



In Jive vols, small svo, price IL IBs. eloth, 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

ESSAYS. 

SXCOND BDITION. 



In three vols, small %vo, price l8s, cloth, 
TRANSLATION 

GOETHE'S WILHELM MEISTER; 

CONTAIKXXO 
BBGOND BDITION, BKYISKD. 



WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 



In one volume, Bvo, price ll. is. cloth, 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 

WITH TOBTT-THBEB ILLUSTBATIONS 
BY • 



In one volume, Btfo, price iLls. cloth, 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 

WITH FOBTY ILL178TBATIONS BT ^ 



In one volume, 8vo, price ll. is. cloth, 
SKETCHES BY "BOZ." 

A NXW BDITION, 

WITH FOKTT ILLVSTBATIONS, 

BT GEOBOE CBUIKSHAIOL. 



In one volume, Svo, price U. Is., cloth, 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 

WITH FOBTT ILLnSTBATIONS BT ** FHIZ.' 



In one volume, price izs. cloth, 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 

WITH SETENTT-FIVB ILLUSTRATIONS 

BY G. CATTERMOLE & H. K. BROWNE. 



In one volume, price \U. cloth, 

BARNABY BUDGE; 

% ^le of i^t IJUots of 'CEigi^tB. 

WITH SEVENTY-EIGHT ILLITSTBATION8 
BY G. CATTERMOLE & H. K. BROWNE. 



In two volumes, post Svo, price ll. is., cloth, 

AMERICAN NOTES, 

jfax i&tnttKl Cirotlation. 

TOVATH BDITION. 



fi 



WORKS PUBXJSHSD 



MBW IliXiVSTBATBD WOMK BY FIHDBK, 

OV WSKB XZOST PABTI AMM ALISADT DSUSDw 



Proofs, ditto Colombier Folio, of which a 

few only will be printed, without Letter-press. 



* I Twdoe ShiBings. 



FINDEN'S 

BEAUTIES OF THE POETS: 

BXINO 

A SII!g]3S ©F P®{SIT[^IITS 

OF '1 

THEIR PRINCIPAL FEMALE CHARACTERS, 

From PaitUiMgt hy emmcnt Artists, tnade txpresshfcr tkt Work. Engraved in ike 
highest style of Art, 

BT, OB WDSB THE ZMIIBDIATB SVFBBIllTEMDElfCE OF, 

MB. EDWAED riNDEN. 

WITH DESCBIFTrVE liETTEB-PBBSS. 

THE SERIES COMMENCES WITH MOOBE, 

TO BX FOLLOWED BT ILLUSTRATIONS OF BURNS, CAMPBELL, AND OTHER 
POPULAR BRITISH POSTS. 



Each Namber oonteins Poor Plates, with UlostratiTe Letter-press from the pen of a 
distinffalshed Female Writer. 

Pbzmts. Imperial Qoarto Five ShOUngs. 

Proofs, on/nJui^Ni/Mr, Atlas Quarto Eight ShiUingt^ 



"The be^nnlor of a charmior publication. The portfolio redolent of beaatyi ^^ 
every single picture so bewitching that it deserves a f^ame, and the whole series to adors 
a gallery. A portrait of Moore, after Lawrence, is set in a border of ezqnlrite grace*. 
English and appropriate, and without a borrowed touch fi-om the German School. It ^ 
of the utmost elegance. Then follow tlie subjects: *< Black, and Blue Eyes." W. Frith-- 
the former, acconling to the song, wounding without caring for the consequences, Jw» 
the latter better pleased to heal the wounds they have Inflicted— is delightfully embodied 
in two lovely girls, with expression suited to the words. '* St. Jerome's Love,*' H. 0*Ke"> 
is a single female form of touching pathos : and '* Young Kitty," J. Wright, with her face . 
reflected from a mirror, a pleasing fancy. Ihe last, ** Laughing Eyes,'* another by w. 
Frith, is perfectly delicious } and the whole are engraved, the flrst by W. Edwards and toe 
rest by E. Finden, in a style of great excellence. They are quite poetical— transparent, 
with tender yet efliective shadows i and the accessaries, whether we refer to coctame or i 
the firame-work around, at the same time flnely correct and profusely rich. A nest ana 
interesting letter-press exposition accompanies each picture. The work is one of »• 
fairest promise ; and in these days of admiration for the really superior productions oi | 
art, must be a very popular public favourite.*'— ^i^erary Gaxette, 

— ~_ -rl^^ 



----i 



\«1 



BT CHAPMAN AND HALL. 



PubMing every aUemate Monih, 



THE BARONIAL HALLS, 



9ittiixt»qut lEMfite^p 



AINieDBIFJiT @IHI 



|gS ®F BINISIL^INIS), 



9rBl9in08 matre tx9xt»»li^ for t^e astotl, 

BT 
J. D. HABPINO, G. CATTSBXOLS, 8. FBOUT, J. HOLLAND, F. UITLLES, &C. 

EXECUTED IN LITHOTINT UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OP MR. HARDING. 

TTITH DESCBIFnVE LBTTEB-PBESS BT S. C. HALL, V.8.A. 



Each Part ccmtaini Three Plates, and Twelve Pages of Letter-press, interspersed with 

Woodcuts. 

PRica~Prints, Imperial Quarto, 5«.) Prooft, Colombier Qnarto, 7s,6d.i India Paper, 
Imperial Folio, lis. 



OONTSNTS of PART ZIIX. JUST PUBLXSHSD. 

HARDWICKE HALL DEEBTsraBE. 

LOSELBY HOUSE Subbet. 

THBOWLEY HALL Stapfobdshibe. 



PART XX. 

SPEKE HALL LANCAsniaa 

e SPEKE HALL, Intsbior *' 

CAVERSWALL CASTLE Staffobdshibb 



PART ZXX. 

THE HALL IN THE WOOD,LANCAsniRR 

CHARLECOTE Warwickshibr 

CHARLECOTE, GREAT HALL *< 



THE FIRST VOLUME, 

COMPRISING THX PIBST BIGHT PARTS, IS C01IPI.KTX0. 

PBiCB—Prints, Imperial Quarto, half-boond, j^a 5». ; Proofs, Colombier Quarto, half- 
^ bound JtS 7$. 6d, 

OONTSNT8 : 



SHOTTESBBOOKE CHUBCH..Bbkxih»b 

SAWSTON HALL CaxbkidouhIU 

BREEETON HALL Chibhim 

MORETON HALL " 

NAWOETH CuMBsmx^iiD 

NAWOETH LONG OALLERT *• 

HINCHINBROOK HOUSE HoxTiNaooasBXM 

CHARLTON HOUSE Kbmt 

CX)BHAMHALT •• 

CODHAM CHURCH, INTERIOR •* 

HEVER CASTLE « 

PENSHURST, PROM THE 
PARK « 



PEN8HURST, THECODRT-YARD K»» 

TURTON TOWER LaxcairikS 

KIRBT HALL NomTHAMPioRSR. 

BLICKLINO NoRMUt 

THE GREAT CHAMBER, 

MONTACUTE Som«bset»iiibm 

INGESTRIE ...STArroBMBiui 

HELMINGH AM HALL Suffolk 

HENGRAVE HALL « 

WEST STOW HALL « 

ARUNDEL CHURCH Sviaix 

BOIGROVE CHURCH « 

WARWICK CASTLE W abwicx sbzbb 



^ 10 WOUL8 POBLUHSD T 

m no i i i ftfc tffkr iftiir nj i ji ini htit nn rti Gu i ftlMi i t ' 

▼O&Umfl OOMPURBD. 

The Autobiography of Heiniich Zschokke. 

Price «t. (JntipJtaM). 

Bussia. Bj J. G. EohL 

OomprWiig St. Pe l CT rim rg--Mbieo^—Kh«koff— Big«— OdMM--Tlie 1 
0€niianPh)TtoowiontheB«Mo---TtieS toppc i T he Crfmc ii ■ nd theln- . 
teriarortheCountij. With a Map, price lUdoth. I 

Austria. By J. G. EohL 

Compriiing '^^eniift— Pngoe— Hvngaiy— Bohemiflp-llie Bamibe— Galicui 
--StTiiap-ManTia^BiikofioObaiidtheMllitH^F^ Price 11 jt.Giotik 

Ireland, Scotland, and England. By J. G. KohL 

Price lU doth. 

Life in Mexico. By Madame Calderon de la Barca. 

Price lU. doUi. 

Celebrated Crimes. By Alexander Dumas. 

Contaaiimg The Borgiai— The CounteM of Saint Genn— Joan of Naplof— 
Nittdft— The Marchionemi of Brinyillien— The Ceoci—The MarchioncM de 
Gangee— Kari Ludgwig Sand— yaninkfr— Urban Giandier. Price lOs. doth. 

History of the Sixteenth Century. 

By f, C. SCHIX)S^iB. yohunea Pebst and Sboomd, oompriaizig the 
Litenzy PortUm of the mitory. Each, price lOt. doth. 

Histonr of the Eighteenth Century. 

Bj p. a SCHLOSSEB. ydmnea Thbbs, Povb, and Piye, price ll«. 
each, doth, and yolmne Six, price 14t. doth, compriomg the Political Por- 
tion of the History. 

History of Ten Years: 1830—1840. 

Prance dubino the Thbes Days, and uedsb Louib-Philipfe. ^t 
LOUIS BLANC Li Two ydnmea. Badi, price 13s. doth. 

Tales from the German. 

Gomprifling Spedmena from the most celebrated Anthon. By J. Oxemiobd 
and C. A. PsiUNa Price Il«. doth. 

History of Germany. 

Prom the earliest period to the present time. By P. KOHLEATJSCH. 
Price lis. doth. 

History of France. By M. Michelet. 

Translated by Walteb K. Kellt. ydmne the Ilrst, price ISs. doth ! , 
(to be completed in Two ydnmes). • | 

The Second Vohme » iiear/y rea4r* 
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THE LIBRARY OF TRAVEL. 

Vobime the First, price Ss, ^,inc1oihfOrneaifybou9id in morocco gUt, 14«. 

SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND; 

THEIB SCENERY AND THEIB PEOPLE, 
iEndtrtnts of ISxuSitly (cc 

rSOK THE BBBT AND MOST BBOSNT AUTHORITISa 

Bt WALTER KEATING KELLY. 

'WITH OMB HUNDBXD A3XD XUBTT WOODCUT nXVSTBATIONS. 

** Never was Infomiatloii more emiuiiiglj oonTe7ed»neTer were fhe results of yolumiii- 
out works of trayel more spiritedly condensed. The execution is truly admirable. The 
moral, sodal, physical, political, and geographical features of the East are well brought 
out, and the reader is at home with the Turk, the Arab, the Jew, the Dmse, and the 
MaxoaiU.'*--fFestmiHtt€rMtevitw. 



Volume Ihe Second^ Price 9i. m cbA, or morocco gUt, 15«. 

EGYPT AND NUBIA; 



NOTICES OP THEIR SCENERY AND NATIONAL CHABACTBRISTICS, 

Stui^ents of SRasfarhts oiOy Sojoitnt. 

FBRSONAL AND HISTORICAL SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, &c. ftc. 

BY J. A. ST. JOHN, 

Avmoa or "Ea-nx ukd Mosajuesd Au/' ''Munims axd Cvbtoxs or Axcjmk't Oubcs," tea, \ 

ILLUSTBATBD WITH 

ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-HVE WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 



In me wohune, cloth, gilt edges, price 69. 
SKETCHES OF 

YOUNG LADIES. YOUNG GEN- 

TLEMEN, AND YOUNG 

COUPLES. 



Second Edition, wUh Additions, in small 9vo, 
price 5s, cloth, 

SONGS AND BALLADS. 

BY SAMUEL LOVER. 

*«* This Edition contains the Songs sung 
in Mr. Lovna's " laisn ETSMuras." 



Second JSdiHon.^In two vd8,post ^vOy price 14«., chth, 

THE IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. 

BY Mb. M. A. TITMARSH. 

•WITH NUHEBOUB ENOBAYINOS ON WOOD, FROM THE AUTHOR'S DESIOKB. 

** Michael Angelo Titmarsh is precisely the writer who should sketch Ireland as it is. He 
has cauirht the yery characteristics of the clime, and his narratlye runs on witii a never- 
fgdling interest, which leaves one no chance, having once opened the book, but to read it 
to Its very last page— ay, and to profit by it Xxm»— Morning Chronicle, 

** One of the most valuable books of travelling Sketches that has been published for many 
a day. « * * Taken as a whole, the book is capital."— ^;pecf«tfor. 

" A ramble through Ireland, in which every thing is taken as it comes— character and 
wit are in all the drawings. We think the book uncommonly clever, humorous, and 
kindly."— fisomiiMr. 



:)e»3 
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WOBKS nniUSHED 



In oUimgfiliOthoimdmebdkf price \^. 

FIFTEEN COMPOSITIONS IN OUTLINE, 
HAvwrmAnvm or sbaxspbaub's tbkvsst. 

Bt J. N. PATON. 



In FooUeap OetaoOfprke 2$. m cbA, 

NURSERY GOVERNMENT; 

OB, HINTS ADDBESSED TO HOTHEBS AND NUBSBBYMAIDS 

&u t(e ittnuiscmcm of Sowig d^Obrtn. 

Bt MBS. BABWELL. 

8«eoBd Sdition, coiwcto d uid enlarged. 



ZOE 



In Thru Vobmus, PoMt Octavo, chA, 3U 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF TWO LIVES j 

BY GEBALDINE E. JEWSBUBY. 



In one vobtme^ doA,priee5*. Bd, 

CHESS FOR BEGINNERS, 

In 8 Series of ^rogress&e Xessons : 

and Ending the Game, 



Showing tho moot appioTed Methods of 

together with Tarioos Sitnationii and 

BY WILIilAM LEWIS. 

THIBD XDmOK, CORBECTBD AND BNULBGED. 

WITH TWBNTY-POUE DIAGRAMS PBINTBD IN COLOURS. 



8maU oetc90, pHet 7«. cloth, «r bomtd in 
morocco, lOf . dd, 

HOUBS OF MEDITATION 
HiOi Betiotlonal KUflection : 

Upon Tviont satjects connected ^th the 
religioui, mormi, and Mciel Duties of Life. 

TBAVaULTSD FROM THB GBSMAir OW 

H. ZSCHOKKX, 
BY JAMES D. HAAS. 

DEDICATED TO THE QUEEN. 
In OM eel. See, price lOf . 0tf. 

THE BOKHAEA VICTIMS; 

Or, the cmse of the British Ecvoys, Colonel 

StoddttTt, Captsin ConoUy, and Ueatenant 

Wybord, I.N. 

BY CAPTAIN GEOVEB, 

VNATTACHSD, F.a.S. 
8BC0MD BDXTION, WITH ADDITIONS. 



In one volmne, post 990, price ioj. 6tf. cloth, 
THE BOOK OF SYMBOLS. 

A Series of Sbvbnty-fits short Bssats, on 
as many different sabjectSt in connectioii 
witli Morals, Religion, and Philosophy; escfa 
Sssay illustrating an Ancient Symbol, or 
Moral Precept. 

"TheEMajnarefcntibleandiadicwQa • • • Wt 
iccommend tae Book to our readen, as the productioD of 
a laaned and thinking mind."— Jokji BcUm 



MULLEN'S POEMS. 

In c ktmdtome volume^ uniform with Rogbbs' 
•*Jtalif,'* price iss. boartls, 

POEMS: 

THE PtLGRIlC OP BEAUTT-THE COTTAGEB'S 
SABBATH— SONGS, AND MINOR POEMS. 

BY SAMUEL MULLEN. 

With Twenty-three Vignette lUnstrations. 

Engraved in line by W. R. Smith, from 

Drawings by H. Warrbk. 



>^' 
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UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCICTY. FOR THE DIFFUSION I I 
OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 



A SERIES OF MAPS, 

OOKFUETB, WITH THB XNIIXX, IN THE VOLLOWINO BIROINOS : 



Half Morocco, plain, sprinkled edges .. 

ditto, gilt edges 

gilt back and edges .. • 

Ualw Russia, plain, sprinkled edges .. .. 
ditto, gUt edges . 



-gilt back ana edges 



nr OKB TOLVXB. 




Plato. 


Coloand. 


Plato. 


Coloured. 


jff *. rf. 


jff M, d. 


jff «. d. 


^ M, d. 


6 17 




7 19 


10 5 


7 




7 17 


10 10 


7 9 




8 


10 13 


fl 18 




7 14 


10 7 


7 1 




7 19 


10 19 


7 3 


10 


8 3 


10 15 



* Ajuf Numbers of the Series mcttf at present be obtained, and Subscribers are 
recommended to complete thdr Sets without delay. 



AN INDEX, 

Of more than 26,000 Places, by the Rev. Jabies Micklebuboh^ A.M. 
Thb size of the Atlas. Fbigs 5«. 



BINDING THE MAPS. 

SPECIMEN COPIES, in Taiious styles of Binding, maj be seen at the 
FuBLisH£BS ; and Subscribers maj hare their Copies bound in (he best and 
strongest manner, with India-rubber backs, by sending them through their 
respective Booksellers, or direct to 186, Strand. 



Half Morocco, plain, sprinkled edges.. 

ditto, gilt edges 

gilt back and edges .... 

Halp Russia, plain, sprinkled edges . 

. ditto, gilt edges 

—gilt back and edges. ..... 



in ONI 


XM TWO 


VOLUJI*. 


T0J.V1IEI. 


^ «. d. 


^ a, d. 


18 


I 13 


1 1 


1 17 


1 3 


3 


19 


1 14 


1 a 


1 19 


1 4 


2 3 



Strongly half -bound morocco, India-rubber Backs, price,phin, 2l Is, ; cokmred, 21 16s 

A FAMILY ATLAS, 

contaikino nrTT-FouE MAPS— with an index of plages. 
Strongly bound in chth, with India-rubber Backs, 

A SCHOOL ATLAS. 

MODERN.— Comprising Twenty-one Maps, with Index of Places. Price, plain, 17«. 6tf. 

coloured, 23s, 
ANCXBNT.~EIghteen Maps. Plain, I3i.; coloured, l6s. dd. 

ANOIENT AND MODERN. 
Strongly half-bound in One Volume. Price, plain, i/. 7«.; coloured, U, 17«. 

THE STARS. ON THB ONOMONIC PROJECTION. Six Maps, 38. plain ; 6s. coloured. 

THE WORLD, ON THE 6NOMONIC PROJECTION. Six Maps, 38. plain; 48. 6d. col. 

GEO LOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES, folly coloured, price M.,or mounted 
in Case, (U. 

NEW MAP OF LONDON, ENLARGED, AND WITH ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
MBNTS. In a Leather Case, price 3s. 6d,, or on a sheet, is, 6d, oolooied. 



?^T 



WOBKS PUBLISHED 
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POCKET COUNTY MAPS, 



THB RAILWAY STATIONS CORRECTLY LAID BOWH. 

XNORAVXD BT 8IDKKT HALL. 
PmNTEO ON CHAPMAN'S PATENT PAPERMUjOTH,T 
Ona Sheet,prie€^iirmaCiue,pne€9d,aMdls.eadL 



BCCKmOHAMSHim s 

CAMBMOOBSHIRB 

CHVHIRB 

OORMWILL 

CUMBBKLAITD 

DERBTKHIBE 

DKTOifSllIBB 

DORSmillBB 

OUBHAM 



BHOLAMD 



OliOUCBSTEBSRIBB 
HAIIPSHIRB 
HEHBPORDSIinUI 
BERTFOROSHJRB ' ' 
UUNTIIIODONSmRl 
I8LB OP WIGHT 
ISLBS OF MAN, l 

JER8BT. * OUERNBET j 



LAMCABHIRE 

LEICESTER8HIBB 

LINOOLNSHIRE 

MIDDLESEX 

MONMOUTBSHIRB 

NORFOLK 

MORTHAMPTONSHIBS 

NORTHUMBERLAND . 

NOTTINGHAMSHIBB 

OXFORDSHIRE 

RUTLAND8HIRB 



I SUFFOLK 
SUKRET 
SUSSEX 

WARWICKSHIRE 
WESTMORELAKO 
WILTSHIRB 

worcestebsbuke 



Price If. M. each, dombU the Ome ff tki above, 
TOBKSHIRK, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND WALES. 



NEW TRAVELUNG ATLAS. 
Bound in roan with a tuck, price 16f., 

A PQCKET TRAVELLING ATLAS 

OP THE ENGLISH COUNTIES, 

With lU the Ball Bo«di aceiinitely laid down and Coloured, coirected to the present time. 

ENGRAVED BY SIDNEY HALL. 

** TIm bMt AUm wt hawiwB for neataM*, porubilitj, and ele«r engnvinc. Tht Mtpc ue qaatto aae, but Said in 
th« mkUla, m that tha whola. when c loaed, Ibrmi a modentelj thick ocu vo Tolume, atitehed in a Spaai *^ 
tsaMljr tha tiat, wiChMt ba^ too bulkj for tha pockat af a graat ooat."— WBimiicaTBa Rxtixw. 



THE 

ART-UNION JOURNAL 

OF THB 

FINE ARTS, AND THE ARTS DECORATIVE AND ORNAMENTAL. 
PiMsbed on the Firtt of every Months price One ShUUng, 

" The * Art-Union* has obtained the oonfldenee of the Artists g^eneniUy. secnred a con- 
siderable portion of pntaUe patronare, and been recommended universally by the Press, 
as * ably and impartially conducted,' as ' admirably calculated to advance the ob}ects of 
artists, and increase the growing taste for Works of Art,' and as * at once establishing, 
by the excellence of its arrangements, the variety and interest of its intelligence, and the 
tone of its opinions, the highest claims upon the support of aU lovers of Art." 



'^. 



THE 

FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF 

JANUARY— APRIL-JULY— OCTOBER. 
Price Six ShiiUngs. 



^.<8(: 
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BY CHAPMAN AND HALL. 
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In larg€ 800, price 4f. 6<f^ hand$cm^ hound m chA and gUt^ 
VOLUMES OMS AND TWO OF 

THE EDINBURGH TALES. 

CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOHNSTONE. 



CONTENTS OF TOL. X* 



The Experiences of Richard bt 

Taylor, Esq Mn.JohD8tQne 

The Three Chrittmas Dinners 

Mary Anne's Hair : a London 

LoyeStory — 

GoyemorFoz —— 

Little Fanny Bethel — 

Frankland the Barrister .... 

The Sabbath Niffhfs Supper. . 

Tlie Coosins MrB.Ftaser 

The Renounced Treasure 

{From ik€ Swedish) Mr. Howitt 

The Maid of Honour Mrs. Gore 

The Rangers of Connaught . . BCr. QniUtatan 



The Elyes (From the German bt 

ofTieck) Mr. Carlyle 

West Country Ezcln8iTes....Mrs. Johnstone 
The Freshwater Fisherman. . Miss Mitford 
Story of Martha Oninnis and 

Her Son '. Mrs. Crowe 

The Deformed Miss Tytier 

The White Fawn : an Ameri- 

can Story CoL Johnson 

Johnny Darbyshire, a Primi- 

tiveQuaker Mr. Howitt 

Story of Farquharson of 

Inverey Sir T. D. Lauder 



CONTENTS OF VOL. H. 



The Author's Daughter Mary Howitt 

The BalsanipSeller of Thu- 

rotzer Mrs. Gore 

The Golden-Pot {From the 

German 0/ Hoffmann) .... 



The Days of Old John Mills 

Country Town Life Miss Mitford 

Marion Wilson ..By the late Robert NicoU 
Violet Hamilton ; or, the 
Talented Family Mrs. Johnstone 



These Stories, printed in the usual way of Modem Noyels, would fill Eighteen 

YOLITMES post STO. 

The EDINBUBOH TALES are publishing in Weekly Numbers, of sixteen 
pages large Syo, doable columns, in a dear type, price Three-Halfpence ; and 
in Monthly Farts, each containing four numbers, stitched, with a wrapper, 
price Sevenpence. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" We must give a word of hearty and unresenred praise to the Edkiburgh Tales, a 
weekly issue of stories and novelettes, conducted by Mrs. Johnstone. The first monthly 
part is before us, containing two complete tales by Mrs. Johnstone, and a prefatory sketch 
of their imaginary narrator. It is amazingly cheap, but that is its least merit. The tales 
are delightfully told : naturally, cheerfully, with great refinement of feeling, and a skilful 
variety of manner. The character of * Richard Taylor* has touches Charles Lamb might 
have given ; and the prudent heart of Miss Edgeworth would rejoice in ' Young Mrs. 
Roberts' Three Christmas Dinners.' We shall watch the progress of this undertaking 
with interest. The beginning is of the best promise."— iS!ramtn«r. 

" * Why, this is a more exquisite song than the other 1' sixty-four 8to double-columned 
pages for sevenpence ; containing tales, original or selected, and strung together by means 
of a framework which will give place even to the selected scories, and unity and character 
to those which are original. The first part of the Edinburgh Tales consists of three 
stories, ' The Experiences of Richard Taylor, Esq. ;' an elderly humourist, whose personal 
prototype might perhaps have been seen about town some years since, and whom leisure, 
a cool head, and a benevolent heart, make acquainted with the history of many families. 
The remaining histories are ' Young Mrs. Roberts' Three Christmas Dinners/ and ' Mary 
Anne's Hair.* The first is a clever and rational inculcation of the moral, * Live according to 
your station, and within your means ;' in the course of which middle-class life and charac** 
ter are admirably depicted. The second is a story of woman's devoted love."'~3]peela/or. 



^ 



y 16 rUBLUHSD BT CH4FMAH AHD HAUL. 

NBW WOBE BT THE AUTHOR OF 
bOBBBQUBB/ " OHABkAS CMKAUbBT,** fte. 

Br GHABLES LEVER, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ''PHir'. 



AUTHORIZED TRANSLATIONS OF M. CUC^NE 8UE*S WORKS. 
/» WedifyJ^wiibers^ priced, ami mMoHOfyParts^ 

THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS, 



UPWARDS or 8SVBN HXTNDRBD BN0RAVIN08 ON 'WOOH 

or Aiii. 
fSit CD^arstttts, Scents, Costumts, siOr ICocsIltCts, 

DcMtlbed in this extraordinary Work s executed expreaaly for tliis Sditlon by the first 

Artists in Paris, 

UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF MR. CHARLES HEATH. 



i! 






THB rZRRT AND 8BOOND VOIiUMBB 

Are eompkted, handscmdy bound in cloih, price IBs, each, { 

THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME WILL BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. I 



1 1 



HBATH'8 ZIiLUSTRATIONB TO THB WANDBRXNO JEW. 



In Numbert, price 6dl each, containing Four Flaiet, 
A SERIES OF BEAUTIFUL 

ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE WANDERING JEW, 

Sraton (q t^t Srst IBUtlsts in ^ods, 

AND EXECUTED ON WOOD BT THE MOST EMDfEMT BKGUSH ENORATEBS, ' j 

UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF MR. CHARLES HEATH. ^ 

C.VUITIXO, LOKOON. 



This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine is incurred by retaining it 
beyond the specified time. 

Please return promptly. 




